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Newspaper  Circulation  Gain  Averaged 
Nearly  50  Per  Cent  Since  1920 

Increase  of  12,800,000  Daily  and  10,000,000  Sunday  Brings  Totals  Near  Saturation  Point — Decade 

Has  Revolutionized  Circulation  Methods 


Not  many  American  industries  with 
a  history  antedating  tliat  of  the 
Republic  for  more  than  a  century  can 
look  back  over  the  past  ten  years  and 
point  to  an  increase  in  volume  of  their 
products  during  that  period  of  almost 
50  per  cent,  or  I'/z  times  the  estimated 
growth  of  the  nation's  population  between 
the  two  census  years.  American  news¬ 
papers  can,  on  the  basis  of  complete  and 
accurate  records  of  circulation  published 
semi-annually  by  Editor  &  Puiilisher 
since  1919.  The  circulation  manager's 
responsibility  and  the  scope  of  his  job 
has  been  increased  several  times  fifty 
per  cent  in  the  same  ten  years. 

Before  getting  to  the  proof  by  statis¬ 
tics,  a  brief  glance  over  the  past  ten 
years  is  in  order.  In  1920  newspapers 
were  not  pushing  circulation  vigorously. 
The  war  had  left  them  breathless.  The 
insatiable  demand  for  news  from  the 
fronts  had  taxed  and  often  broken  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  more  than  adequate  for 
pre-1917  demands.  Manufacturers  of 
printing  machinery  were  reorganizing 
their  plants  to  resume  production  of  their 
normal  goods  after  two  years  on  ma¬ 
chine  guns,  cannon,  small  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  1920  new  presses  were 
hardly  to  be  had  for  their  weight  in 
gold,  and  after  midsummer,  even  if  new 
presses  were  available,  there  were  other 
conditions  which  kept  the  clamps  tight 
on  circulation  promotion. 

Business  ran  into  a  stormy  reaction 
from  its  war-time  prosperity.  ITiem- 
ployed  men  and  women,  still  wearing  the 
silk  shirts  of  the  bonanza  days,  walked 
the  streets  for  weeks,  and  their  principal 
interest  in  newspapers  centered  on  the 
help  wanted  columns,  .'\dded  to  that 
trouble  was  the  panicky  shortage  of 
newsprint  paper  and  a  runaway  market 
which  in  four  swift  years  sent  the  price 
of  contract  paper  from  less  than  S50 
to  more  than  $130  per  ton,  and  made 
the  publisher  caught  with  insufficient 
tonnage  pay  as  high  as  $300  a  ton  for 
his  es.sential  white  paper.  It  was  not  a 
day  for  high  and  wide  circulation  efforts. 

On  the  contrary,  subscription  and  street 
sale  prices  were  doubled,  sometimes 
tripled,  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  con¬ 
sumption  of  paper  and  to  partially 
bridge  the  gap  between  outlay  for  news- 
print  and  income  from  sale  of  papers. 
^  Returns  were  ruthlessly  cut  off,  exchange 
lists  pruned  to  the  last  irremovable  copy, 
free  lists  unceremoniously  dropped, 
sampling  consigned  to  the  shelf  to  await 
more  livable  times.  The  circulation 
manager’s  job  in  1920  was  not  to  sell 
more  papers,  but  to  get  the  last  possible 
penny  of  income  and  to  save  every 
possible  scrap  of  outgo.  The  slogan  was 
economy,  economy,  and  more  economy. 
^About  that  time,  too,  the  Post  Office 
I^partment  under  an  administration  any- 
thing  but  friendly  to  daily  newspapers, 
had  enacted  an  extension  of  the  war-time 
on  second-class  matter,  increasing 
*be  Iwd  on  newspapers  and  their  sub¬ 
scribers  at_  a  time  when  other  industries 
were  seeking  and  getting  relief  from 
war  taxation.  The  1920  increase  was  the 
of  several,  each  more  onerous  than 
'Is  predecessor,  and  as  much  as  any  other 
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lation  methods  during  the  iie.xt  five  years.  Through  the  1920  rate  increa.se  and  its 
They  forced  newspapers  to  develop  their  successors,  a  large  volume  of  newspaper 
own  transportation,  to  devise  new  and  mail  was  removed  from  Post  Office 
improved  motor  vehicles,  to  fight  harder  handling,  and  though  much  of  the  1920- 
than  ordinarily  for  extensive  paving  pro-  1923  increases  has  been  removed,  con- 
grams  throughout  their  area  of  influence,  siderable  newspaper  tonnage  has  not  been 

I.C  M ' A.  TO  EMPHASIZE  ECONOMY  AT  I 
WEST  BADEN  CONVENTION 


'’PHE  publisher's  demand  for  greater 
economy  in  the  circulation  department 
will  be  one  of  the  many  subjects  which 
the  delegates  to  the  International  Circula- 


f>ctor,  radically  altered  newspaper  cir 
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tion  Managers'  .\ssociation  convention  at 
West  Haden  .Springs,  Ind.,  next  week 
will  di.scuss  from  all  possible  angles,  with 
testimony,  both  gor  d  and  bad,  but  all 
based  on  actual  ex|H'rience,  coming  from 
several  important  (juarters. 

There  will  be  a  group  of  five  circula¬ 
tion  experts  on  hand  to  consult  on  the 
individual  problems  faced  by  the  circula¬ 
tors —  I.  M.  Schmid,  E,  R.  Hatton, 
Harold  Hough,  I.  M.  .Xnnenherg,  and 
Seth  I.  Moore.  The  first  four  are  past- 
presidents  of-  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 

The  gavel  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
President  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  busi¬ 
ness  and  circulation  manager  of  the 
f.niim’illc  Courier  Jourmil  and  Times, 
Other  officers  of  the  .Association  are : 
First  vice  president,  .1.  X.  Eisenlord, 
circulation  director  of  the  Chiea(;o  Daily 
Xezvs:  second  vice  president,  \V.  C. 
Hixson,  circulation  director,  Syracuse 
fX.Y.)  Post-Standard :  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Clarence  Evster,  business  and 
circulation  manager,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  business 
program  of  the  convention  follows : 

Monday  Evening,  Jvne  16. 

Executive  session. 

Tuesday  Morning.  9:00  O’Clock 

Invocation,  Rev.  Dr.  Oiarles  \V. 


Welch,  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Louisville. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  the 
President.  Roll  Call.  Address  of  Wel¬ 
come,  Hon.  Harry  Leslie,  Governor  of 
Indiana.  Response,  J.  R.  Marks,  Ashc- 
liUe  (X.C.)  Citi::en.  Introduction  of 
Xew  Members.  Report  of  Board  of 
Directors.  Report  of  Program  Commit¬ 
tee.  Secretary’s  report.  Report  of  com¬ 
mittees.  President’s  Address.  Motions. 
Resolutions,  Special  Business. 

1.  Intelmgent  Economy.  What  the 
past  six  months  has  caused  us  to  prac¬ 
tice. — David  H.  Smith,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal;  W.  R.  Rauck,  Pittsburgh 
Press;  W.  T.  Corbin,  Greensboro 
(X.C.)  News. 

2.  How  Can  Reduction  of  Expense 
BE  Made  Without  Rfxatively  Affect¬ 
ing  Circulation  Building  PZfforts  and 
Personal  Morals? — C.  D.  O’Rourke, 
Clet’eland  Press;  J.  T.  Toler,  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

3.  Conserving  White  Paper;  Edi¬ 
torial  copies,  advertisers’  copies,  ex¬ 
changes,  press  room  overprint,  differ¬ 
ence  in  print  and  circulation,  etc. — L.  W. 
McFetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World;  W. 
G.  Andrews,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 

4.  Subscriber  Turn-Over:  Is  the  cost 
of  home  delivery  stops  and  the  efforts 
to  hold  them  greater  than  the  general 
belief? — S.  N.  Rosoff,  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Times;  Brailley  L.  Welfare, 
Winston-Salem  (X.C.)  Sentinel- Jour¬ 
nal;  Ray  S.  So'uth,  Indianapolis  Neios; 
C.  E.  Lemon,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  &  Gazette. 

5.  Our  I’RixiRAM  Advertisejis  and  A 
Parade  of  the  Exhibits. 

At  this  time,  thirty  minutes  will  be 
devoted  to  a  personally  conducted  parade 
of  the  exhibits  in  the  Atrium,  conducted 
by  Walter  J.  Parker,  Chicago  livening 
American. 

Tuesday  Aeternikin,  2:00  O’Clock. 

6.  What  Are  the  Best  Methods  to 
Use  in  Obtaining  Home  Delivered 
Circulation,  Including  Costs,  Results 
Obtained,  and  Ordetis  Held? — C.  T. 
Buck,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Pcpublican;  J.  G. 
Fletcher,  Omaha  (Xeb.)  Neivs-Bee; 

F.  Ballentine,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News. 

7.  Wire  Tying  Machines:  Opera¬ 
tion  Cost,  Difficulties,  Economies. — 
Frank  Roberts,  Rochester  (X.Y.)  Titnes- 
Vnion;  C.  O.  Reville,  Baltimore  (M.D.) 
Sun. 

8.  Effective  Circulation  Promotion 
AND  Its  Possibilities  Through  Carrier 
Boy  Salesmen. — R.  Sturman,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Nezi’s- Journal;  Lloyd  Smith, 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


returned  to  second  class  mail  channels. 

With  improvement  in  business,  a  fairly 
rapid  decline  in  newsprint  paix-r  prices, 
and  the  expansion  of  state  and  federal 
paving  programs,  the  new  era  of  circula¬ 
tion  development  began  in  1923.  The 
intervening  years  had  seen  .some  progress, 
but  it  was  uncertain  and  vaccillating. 
Many  newspapers  suspended  publication 
during  the  post-war  liard  times,  others 
were  combined  with  more  successful 
competitors,  but  the  real  era  of  consolida¬ 
tions  got  under  way  beginning  in  1923. 

Xumerous  among  the  enterprises  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  were  those  unifying  under 
one  roof  the  operations  of  newspapers 
hitherto  prcxluced  competitively,  usually 
one  morning  and  one  evening.  The  plan 
simplified  many  problems  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  though  it  brought 
others  to  replace  them,  but  it  threw  new 
and  serious  burdens  uptm  the  editorial 
and  circulation  staffs. 

The  people  who  have  read  and  adver¬ 
tised  in  competing  newspapers  for  many 
years  may  recognize  the  business  merits 
of  reducing  useless  overhead  expense  by 
combining  management  and  production 
facilities,  but  there  is  a  belief  among 
newspaper  men,  probably  founded  upon 
experience,  that  merchants  are  reluctant 
to  pay  as  much  for  their  advertising  to 
a  combination  ownership  of  two  news¬ 
papers  as  they  once  paid  to  the  individual 
competitors. 

Readers,  it  is  also  believed,  are  willing 
to  buy  one  paper  of  a  combination  pair, 
but  have  to  be  sold  the  second,  although 
they  formerly  took  both.  The  truth  of 
the  belief  can  neither  be  affirmed  or 
denied  dogmatically.  It  has  been  the 
basis  of  a  good  many  efforts  to  establish 
new  competition  in  a  field  that  has  just 
been  “cleaned  up.’’  .\nticipation  of  this 
competition  and  its  possible  welcome  by 
the  community  as  a  backfire  against  mon¬ 
opoly  has  caused  the  editors  of  papers 
holding  the  monopoly  to  justify  it  by 
metropolitan  activities  in  cities  far  below 
metropolitan  rank.  It  has  induced  cir¬ 
culation  managers  once  content  with  a 
goo<l  collections  record  and  close  check 
on  expirations  to  become  active,  ener¬ 
getic  sales  managers. 

The  circulation  manager  with  all  the 
strings  of  the  town  and  its  trading  area 
in  his  right  hand  has  been  able  to  give 
an  objective  study  to  his  job  and  its 
product  that  was  difficult  in  the  days 
when  half  his  time  was  spent  watching 
competitors.  In  many  now  non-competi¬ 
tive  cities,  lists  have  been  carefully 
comlied  to  keep  duplication  at  a  useful 
minimum  and  to  provide  service  to  areas 
previously  neglected.  Free  from  com¬ 
petitive  pressure  and  combative  expense, 
the  circulator  has  been  able  to  push  the 
paper’s  boundaries  to  the  limit  of  the 
trading  area.  In  the  city  he  has  been 
able  to  organize  carrier  delivery  systems 
which  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
when  his  budget  had  to  take  account  of 
price  cuts  to  meet  competitive  offers, 
not  to  mention  much  less  reputable  and 
equally  expensive  practices. 

On  circulation  outside  of  the  city,  he 
is  no  longer  bound  for  reasons  of  econ¬ 
omy  to  distribute  according  to  train 
schedules  only.  Trains  are  used  when 
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convenient,  of  course,  but  they  carry 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
circulation  than  they  did  ten  years  ago. 
Morning  and  evening  papers  alike  have 
organized  motor  truck  routes,  some  of 
which  cover  more  than  100  miles.  On 
short  suburban  runs  the  horse  and  wagon 
have  for  the  most  part  been  replaced  by 
the  light  motor  truck  and  the  motorcycle 
with  a  specially  built  side-car.  The  old 
wooden  stables,  rat-infested  barns,  reek¬ 
ing  stalls  and  blacksmith  shops  are 
definitely  out  of  the  picture  in  all  but  a 
very  few  cities.  Oats  and  hay  have  given 
place  to  gas  and  oil.  The  blacksmith 
shop  is  now  a  collection  of  lathes  and 
jigs  in  the  garage  background.  Instead 
of  horseshoes  the  circulator  buys  tire 
adjustments  and  reliners,  and  the  man 
with  a  device  to  cut  down  wear  on 
equipment  is  welcomed  almost  as  much 
as  a  thousand  new  subscriptions. 

In  short  the  decade  has  seen  revolution 
in  almost  every  phase  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  work.  Only  the  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  remain  the  same.  With 
all  the  change,  the  demands  for  new 
methods,  the  mushrooming  growth  of 
machinery  and  statistics  in  circulation 
work,  the  I.C.M.A.  roster  proves  that 
many  of  its  leaders  of  ten  years  ago  are 
still  in  command. 

A  full  third  of  the  present  member¬ 
ship  can  recall  the  days  when  a  quick 
wit,  fast  fists,  and  a  strong  back  were 
a  circulator's  best  qualifications.  Even 
now,  a  circulation  boss  occasionally  has 
to  prove  his  combative  superiority;  in  a 
few  shops,  backs  are  still  bending  under 
loads  which  machines  can  handle  more 
quickly  and  cheaply,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  bear  market  on  quick  wits  in 
selling  newspapers. 

With  all  these,  the  circulation  chief  of 
1930  must  have  more  than  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  accounting,  be  somewhat 
of  an  expert  in  motor  mechanics,  know 
to  a  tee  the  traffic  conditions  within 
maybe  50,  maybe  500  miles  of  his  centre, 
have  the  ability  of  a  schoolmaster  to 
direct  several  score  or  several  hundred 
boys,  practice  the  art  of  diplomacy  in 
dealing  with  organized  labor,  put  a 
forceful  sales  personality  behind  carriers, 
canvassers,  collectors,  and  road  men,  not 
to  mention  several  other  qualities  which 
were  not  often  in  the  sphere  of  the 
publisher  20  years  ago.  And,  of  course, 
he  needs  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on  in  every  department  of  the 
paper  having  contact  with  the  public,  and 
an  equal  voice  in  council  with  other  de¬ 
partment  executives. 

The  achievement  of  the  past  ten  years 
is  ample  proof  that  the  maiority  of 
circulation  men  are  occupying  their  jobs. 

They  are  now  distributing  about 
40.000,000  copies  every  week  day  and 
27.000,000  conies  every  Sunday,  or  one 
copy  to  each  three  men.  women  and 
children  in  the  countrv  dailv,  and  one 
copy  to  cver\-  4.4  people  on  Sunday.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  more  complete 
saturation  of  a  market. 

Ten  years  ago  the  daily  circulation 
was^  27,800.000  copies,  or  one  to  each 
3.7  individuals,  and  the  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  was  17,000,000  copies,  or  one  to 
each  group  of  6.1  people.  The  daily 
gain  in  the  ten  years  amounts  to  12,800,- 
000  copies,  the  Sunday  increase  to  10,- 
000,0^.  figures  which  are  significant  in 
the  light  of  what  follows. 

Many  commentators  on  newspaper 
trends  during  the  past  ten  years  have 
dismissed  circulation  gains  as  limited 
chiefly  to  the  metropolitan  tabloid  dailies, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  another  product 
of  the  past  decade.  It  is  true  that'  the 
largest  gains  have  been  made  by  the  tab¬ 
loids,  but  their  total  circulation  is  ap¬ 
proximately  2..500,000  copies  daily  and 
1.500,000  Sunday,  leaving  more  than 
10.000.000  copies  daily  and  8..'i00,000 
Sundav  to  be  accounted  for  outside  of 
the  tabloid  realm. 

_  New  York  State,  with  a  daily  tabloid 
circulation  in  excess  of  2,000.000  copies 
daily  and  1,500,000  Sunday — circulation 
that  had  just  a  bare  start  in  1920 — might 
be  expected  to  lead  all  states  in  percent¬ 
age  of  gain  during  the  decade,  but'  it 
doesn't.  Its  amazing  increase  of  60  per 
cent  daily  and  61  per  cent  Sunday  is 
topped  by  none  other  than  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  had  an  increase  of  about  20 


per  cent  in  population,  but  a  gain  of  80 
per  cent  daily  and  68  per  cent  Sunday  in 
newspaper  circulation. 

Texas  gained  63  per  cent  in  daily  cir¬ 
culation  and  35  per  cent'  Sunday.  .Ala¬ 
bama  shows  a  gain  of  55  per  cent  daily 
and  16  per  cent  Sunday.  Georgia’s  cir¬ 
culation  is  up  37  per  cent  daily  and  43 
per  cent  Sunday,  approximating  Ten¬ 
nessee’s  gains  of  44  per  cent  daily  and 
42  per  cent  Sunday.  In  advance  of  the 
1930  census,  that  is  impressive  proof  that 
the  South  has  eradicated  a  tremendous 
proportion  of  the  illiteracy  formerly 
recorded. 

Even  the  highly  literate  agricultural 
states  of  Iowa  and  Kansas,  with  rela¬ 
tively  small  gains  in  population,  show 
circulation  increases  far  in  excess  of 
their  population  increments.  Iowa’s 
gain  is  19  per  cent  daily  and  22  per  cent 
Sunday.  Kansas  circulation  is  ahead  20 
per  cent  daily  and  9  per  cent  Sunday. 

Massachusetts,  densely  populated  in 
1920  and  many  decades  before,  gained 
14  per  cent  in  daily  circulation  and  7 
per  cent  in  Sunday  circulation.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  also  thickly  settled  and  showing 
a  population  gain  of  14  per  cent,  gained 
18  per  cent  daily  and  20  per  cent  Sun¬ 
day  in  circulation,  although  it  has  been 
the  scene  of  several  mergers  of  first- 
class  metropolitan  dailies  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

Some  astounding  gains  appear  in  the 
country’s  industrial  heart  around  the 
Great  Lakes.  Michigan  circulation 
shows  a  gain  of  57  per  cent  daily  and 
136  per  cent  Sunday.  Illinois  has  gained 
.36  per  cent  daily  and  57  per  cent  Sun¬ 
day.  Ohio  is  ahead  24  per  cent  daily 
and  39  per  cent  Sunday.  Indiana’s  gain 
is  27  per  cent  daily  and  28  per  cent 
Sunday.  Wisconsin  has  increased  cir¬ 
culation  34  per  cent  daily  and  59  per 
cent  Sunday. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  decade’s 
progress  is  indicated  by  California’s 
gains  of  43  per  cent  daily  and  45  per 
cent  Sunday,  Washington’s  growth  of  41 
per  cent  daily  and  ^  per  cent  Sunday, 
and  Oregeon’s  30  per  cent  daily  and  4l 
per  cent  Sunday. 

The  list  might  be  continued  with  simi¬ 
lar  illustrations  throughout  the  catalog 
of  the  states,  but  those  cited  prove  suf¬ 
ficiently  that  circulation  managers  have 
sought  out  people  where  they  lived  and 
sold  them  newspapers.  On  the  whole 
their  performance  has  been  efficient  and 
free  from  questionable  promotion  met¬ 
hods.  Contests  and  premiums  have  been 
used  by  many  newspapers,  but  the  cir¬ 
culation  added  by  these  devices  has  been 
passed  through  fine  screens  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  before  ap¬ 
proval.  With  almost  90  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  daily  newspaper  circulation 
under  A.  R.  C.  inspection,  the  chances 
of  success  for  tricky  circulation  schemes 
have  become  increasingly  slim.  Mush¬ 
room  circulation  gains  are  suspect  now. 
They  never  were  profitable  over  the 
long  pull  for  the  publisher  and  though 
the  circulator  can  no  longer  put  on  con¬ 
tests  with  spectacular  results  without  an 
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June  14-21 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  annual  tour  Birmingham 
to  Washington  with  meeting  in 
Washington,  June  17-19. 

June  16-18 — Lithographers’  Na¬ 
tional  Assn.,  meeting  abroad  St. 
Lawrence  steamer. 

June  16-24 — National  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee, 
followed  by  tour  of  Wisconsin. 

June  17-19 — International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  convention. 
West  Baden  Springs,  Ind. 

June  20-22 — Northern  Minnesota 
Editorial  Assn.,  summer  outing, 
Osakis,  Minn. 

June  20-22 — Oregon  State  Edito¬ 
rial  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Astoria, 
Ore. 

June  20-23 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  outing.  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

June  22-24— Twelfth  District  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
convention,  Davenport  Hotel, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

June  27-28 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  meeting,  Michigan 
City,  Ind. 

June  27-29— Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  cruise  and 
meeting,  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  30-July  1-2- — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 


eye  on  how  the  A.  B.  C.  will  view  his 
work,  he  has  fair  assurance  that  what 
he  can  get  he  can  keep  without  too  ex¬ 
pensive  renewal  efforts. 

Circulation  of  the  intensity  through¬ 
out  the  country  shown  by  current  figures 
not  only  indicates  the  passing  6f  il¬ 
literacy.  It  is  a  certain  presage  that 
every  person  of  reasoning  age  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  daily  information  not  only  of 
parochial  affairs  but  of  people  and 
events  that  were  beyond  the  wildest 
imaginings  of  his  unlettered  father. 
Penetration  of  the  nation’s  intellectual 
wilderness  by  newspapers  has  paralleled 
the  growth  of  radio  since  1920.  To  date, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  news¬ 
papers  have  furthered  the  growth  of 
radio  broadcasting  as  a  medium  of 
entertainment  and  education.  The  fig¬ 
ures  show  no  indication  that  radio  has 
interfered  with  the  expansion  of  news¬ 
papers.  Perhaps  the  contrary  can  be 
argued  'from  the  circulation  totals. 

Some  of  the  newspaper  gain  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  restriction  of  im¬ 
migration,  cutting  off  Old  World  ties 
that  were  kept  vital  by  the  stream  of 
newcomers  prior  to  the  war  and  com¬ 
pelling  the  hitherto  unassimilated  alien 
to  make  new  contacts  in  his  adopted 
country. 

On  the  newspapers  themselves,  the 
results  of  the  increased  circulation  have 
been  obviously  beneficial.  They  have 


had  to  broaden  their  outlook  to  servt 
their  wider  audience.  They  have  had 
to  install  the  fastest  and  most  efticiem 
machinery  and  plant  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  merchandise,  to  learn  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  to  eliminate  needless 
waste,  a  good  bit  of  the  latter  of  price¬ 
less  natural  resources.  In  none  of  these 
things  have  they  attained  perfection,  but 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
past  decade  has  seen  more  progress  in 
newspaper  production  than  any  since  the 
introduction  of  the  type-setting  machine. 

As  to  the  great  circulation  totals 
themselves,  the  spirit  of  congratulatiai 
in  which  this  is  written  does  not  find  a 
universal  echo  among  advertisers  who 
are  paying  for  increased  service  that 
they  demanded,  often  before  they  were 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  a 
current  complaint  that  newspapers  have 
obtained  circulation  far  beyond  the  nor¬ 
mal  trading  areas  of  their  cities  and  that 
neither  local  nor  national  advertisers  can 
profit  by  purchasing  this  circulation. 

The  complaint  has  no  basis  for  most 
of  the  papers  represented  in  the  I.  C.  M. 
A.  New  York  and  Chicago  newspapers 
circulate  copies  across  the  continent,  by 
reason  of  the  universal  appeal  of  their 
features,  their  comprehensive  news  ser\'- 
ice,  and  their  well-informed  editorial 
comment  on  world  and  national  affairs. 
Newspaper  in  other  cities  have  pushed 
their  circulation  limits  well  beyond  the 
old  retail  business  boundaries,  but  in  so 
doing  they  have  forced  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  limits  outward  also.  They  have 
carried  the  advertiser’s  story  out  along 
the  paved  roads,  the  same  roads  that 
bear  the  customer  in  public  bus  or  pri¬ 
vate  automobile  to  the  merchant’s 
counter,  making  an  hour’s  hop  of  what 
ten  years  ago  was  a  day’s  rough  journey. 

It  may  take  a  few  months  or  years  to 
bring  the  circulation  and  the  trading 
areas  to  coincidence,  and  advertisers  may 
for  a  time  pay  for  circulation  that  they 
cannot  use,  but  the  extension  can  appa¬ 
rently  come  no  other  way. 

There  is  a  limit  to  this  class  of  ex- 
pansion^  of  course.  A  newspaper  can 
extend  the  sphere  of  influence  of  itself 
or  its  city  only  to  the  point  where  it 
meets  similar  activities  of  other  cities 
and  newspapers.  Circulation  beyond  that 
junction  is  often  useless  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  inordinately  expensive  to  the 
newspaper.  In  defining  the  widest  use¬ 
ful  area  of  circulation  and  in  distribut¬ 
ing  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
copies  within  that  area  lies  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager’s  main  job  during  the  next 
few  years.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
1940  will  see  an  increase  in  total  circu¬ 
lation  approximating  50  per  cent  over 
the  1930  totals,  and  added  volume  will 
shortly  cease  to  be  the  circulation  ideal. 
The  new  day  calls  for  volume  and  qual¬ 
ity  in  equal  measure.  It  is  an  assign¬ 
ment  that  demands  even  more  honest  and 
courageous  thought  than  the  forward 
march  of  the  ten  years  just  ended. 


LABOR  CONTRACTS  SIGNED 

As  a  result  of  negotiations  extending 
over  several  months,  the  Utica  fN.Y.) 
Pressmen’s  Union  has  entered  into  a 
three-year  contract  with  the  Utica  news¬ 
paper  publishers  at  an  advance  in  wages 
of  $1  per  week.  The  international  union 
has  approved  the  contract.  A  similar 
contract  increasing  wages  $1  per  week 
has  been  agreed  upon  between  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  Utica  Typographical  Union. 


FAIRCHILD  RE-ELECTED 

Herbert  B.  Fairchild,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nnv  York  Sun,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Daily  New*' 
paper  .Advertising  Managers  Association 
of  New  York  City  at  a  recent  meeting- 
L.  C.  Paine,  of  the  Mnv  York  Eiriimg 
Post,  is  secretary  of  the  organization. 


VORPES  GOING  ABROAD 

W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  and  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cl(^vland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Mrs.  Vorpe  will  sail  from  Montreal  Jupe 
28  for  a  six  weeks’  visit  in  Great  Britain. 


OPENS  CHICAGO  OFFICE 

Edmund  Walker,  newspaper  auditor, 
has  opened  Chicago  offices  at  64  East 
I^ke  street. 
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CHICAGO  AROUSED  BY  LINGLE  MURDER 

Dailies  Unite  in  Declaring  War  on  Gangs  and  Crooked  Politicians  After  Chicago  Tribune  Man 
Is  Slain — $55,100  Reward  Offered  for  Arrest  of  His  Assassin 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  12. — Alfred  (Jake) 
Lingle,  ixjlice  reporter  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  joined  Don  Mellett,  late  editor 
of  the  Canton,  (O.)  Daily  News,  among 
the  martyrs  of  the  Fourth  Estate  this 
week.  , 

A  gangsters’  revolver  barked  “Thirty  ’ 
for  Jake  as  he  walked  among  a  crowd  of 
Chicagoans  bound  for  an  afternoon  of 
sport. 

Chicago  newspapers  have  posted  re¬ 
wards  totalling  $55,000  and  in  bitter  eai- 
torials  laid  the  blame  for  Lingle’s  death 
directly  at  the  door  of  a  corrupted 
officialdom  and  a  coalition  of  crime  and 
politics. 

Lingle,  veteran  newspajier  man  and 
widely  known  for  his  reporting  of  gang¬ 
land  activities,  was  shot  down  Monday 
afternoon  in  a  subway  east  of  Michigan 
Boulevard  by  one  of  two  men  who  joined 
him  as  he  entered  it.  In  the  crowded 
passageway,  one  of  the  men  placed  a 
pistol  against  Lingle’s  head  and  fired, 
and  then  escaped  in  the  throng. 

“It  is  war,’’  said  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  an  editorial  Wednesday  morning. 
“There  will  be  casualties.” 

With  the  promise  of  reward  money 
stimulating  the  search,  the  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  of  the  city  and  county 
were  bending  every  effort  toward  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  Lingle’s  murder.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  Wednesday  that  several  clews 
of  high  importance  were  being  investi¬ 
gated.  Organization  of  what  appears  to 
^  a  relentless  search  for  the  killer  got 
under  way  Tuesday,  under  the  direction 
of  Police  Commissioner  William  Russell, 
long  a  friend  of  Lingle.  Coroner  Her¬ 
man  N.  Bundesen  shared  Russell’s 
determination  to  bring  the  killer  to 
justice  and  a  general  roundup  of  known 
gangsters  was  launched  in  response  to 
the  widespread  deinand  from  public  or¬ 
ganizations  that  the  crime  be  avenged. 

The  Cook  County  Real  Estate  Board 
at  its  monthly  meeting  Tuesday  passed  a 
resolution  in  which  the  character  of 
Lingle  was  extolled.  He  was  described 
as  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  a  clean  and 
honest  liver  and  his  death  was  accepted 
as  a  challenge  to  every  citizen. 

Col.  Robert  Isham  Randolph,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
bespoke  the  support  of  that  organization 
and  the  “Secret  Six”  a  part  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  organized  to  fight  crime. 

By  Thursday  morning,  police  had 
rounded  up  655  men  known  as  habitues 
of  the  underworld.  The  raiding  squads 
were  made  up  of  members  of  the  force 
with  records  for  having  killed  criminals. 
The  “sharpshooter”  batteries  of  the  de¬ 
tective  bureau  took  part  in  the  cleanup 
and  it  was  hoped  that  among  those  held 
would  be  the  man  sought  in  the  murder. 
Many  of  those  arrested  were  freed  after 
questioning. 

Jake  Guzik,  right  hand  man  of  A1 
Capone  and  eight  other  Chicago  gang¬ 
sters  were  seized  by  New  York  police 
u^n  their  arrival  there.  They  declared 
ffiey  were  in  the  Elast  for  the  Sharkey- 
Schmeling  fight  but  did  not  explain  pos¬ 
session  of  $60,000  they  had.  They  were 
released  on  word  from  Chicago  that  they 
were  not  wanted. 

Chicago  newspapers  were  quick  to  re- 
challenge  from  gangland. 
Tribune  at  once  posted  a  $25,000  re- 
"  j  r  followed  soon  after  by  the  Herald 
and  Examiner  with  the  same  sum  and  the 
tvemng  Post  with  $5,000. 

Editorially^  the  Chicago  press  de¬ 
nounced  the  inefficiency  df  the  police  de¬ 
partment  and  the  corruption  of  politics, 
to  them  the  circumstance 
which  made  such  a  tragedy  as  Lingle’s 
death  possible. 

T ribune  said  in  part : 

The  meaning  of  this  murder  is  plain, 
t  was  committed  in  reprisal  and  in  an 
attempt  at  intimidation.  What  made 
ingle  valuable  to  his  newsnaper  marked 
nini  as  dangerous  to  the  killers. 


By  ED  JOHNSON 

“There  have  been  eleven  gang  murders 
in  ten  days.  That  has  become  the  ac¬ 
cepted  course  of  crime  in  its  natural 
stride,  but  to  the  list  of  Colosimo, 

O’Banion,  the  Gennas,  Weiss,  Murphy, 


selves  incompetent  or  worse.  The  gang¬ 
sters  treat  them  with  contemptuous 
tolerance — public  tolerance  with  such 
police  service  has  reached  its  limit. 

“The  city  of  Chicago  is  the  victim  of 


Alfred 

Ivombardo,  Esposito,  the  seven  who  weie 
killed  in  the  St.  Valentine’s  day  massacre 
and  all  the  other  victims  of  assassination 
the  name  is  added  of  a  man  whose  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  expose  the  work  of  the 
killers. 

“The  Tribune  accepts  this  challenge. 
It  is  war.  There  will  be  casualties  hut 
that  is  to  be  expected,  it  being  war.  The 
Tribune  has  the  support  of  all  the  other 
Chicago  newspapers. 

“The  challenge  of  crime  to  'he  com¬ 
munity  must  be  accepted  .  It  has  been 
given  with  bravado.  It  is  accepted  and 
we’ll  see  what  the  consequences  are  to 

"Justice  will  make  a  fight  or  it  will 
abdicate.” 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  a  first 
page  double  measure  editorial  launched 
into  a  similar  attack  on  gangdom. 

“Some  complaisant  persons  are  wont 
to  say  that  the  gangsters  merely  kill  me 
another,  thus  saving  the  public  the  cost 
of  convicting  them.  That  shallow  view 
cannot  be  dismissed  too  summarily.  It  is 
a  dangerous  delusion.  The  murder  of 
.Alfred  Lingle,  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  a  plain  notification  that  under 
the  present  police  administration  the 
gangsters  regard  themselves  as  free  to 
run  the  city  for  their  own  vicious  uses. 

“The  heads  of  the  police  department 
in  their  professed  efforts  to  deal  with  fhi; 
unmitigated  evil  which  so  besmirches  die 
good  name  of  the  city  have  shown  them¬ 


Lingle 

a  vicious  administration  system.  That 
system  must  go. 

“Commissioner  Russell,  chief  of  the 
police  department  and  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  Stege  in  charge  of  the  detective 
bureau,  have  had  their  opportunity  to 
break  up  criminal  gangs  and  they  have 
failed,  for  whatever  cause.  Their 
methods  no  longer  inspire  public  con¬ 
fidence.  If  they  cannot  begin  now, 
today,  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
shameful  situation  by  intelligent  and 
energetic  action  they  ought  to  go.” 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  bit¬ 
terly  denounced  the  police  department : 

“As  usual,  from  police  circles  came  re¬ 
laying  into  the  newspapers  brave  state¬ 
ments  about  ‘renewed  activity  in  the  war 
against  crime.’ 

“The  bragadoccio  of  the  police  would 
Ik-  laughable  if  it  were  not  pitiful. 

“On  the  night  of  the  murder  members 
of  a  great  Chicago  business  organization 
were  listening  to  prominent  speakers 
nobly  proclaiming  that  this  city  does  not' 
deserve  its  evil  reputation — that  less 
should  be  said  about  crime  and  more 
al'o'it  the  fine  attributes  of  Chicago. 

“Sloppy  sentimentality. 

“No  ordinary  man  knows  who  exercises 
the  executive  power  of  this  municipality. 

“No  ordinary  man  is  certain  what  force 
rules  the  police.  Every  citizen  suspects 
that  the  rotten  influence  of  the  under¬ 
world  reaches  even  into  the  courts. 


“Chicago  must  wake  up. 

“This  city  is  in  a  state  of  political  cor¬ 
ruption  that  will  not'  cure  itself.  It  can 
only  get  worse,  unless  decent  Chicagoans 
take  matters  in  hand,  insist  upon  honesty 
and  efficiency  from  men  elected  to  office 
and  in  the  police  department,  or  throw 
the  crooked  incompetent's  out.” 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post,  editorially 
commenting  on  the  killing  of  Lingle,  said : 

“The  cold-blooded  murder  of  ‘Jake’ 
Lingle,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  investigation  of 
gangland  crimes,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  an  attempt  of  the  gangsters  to  terrorize 
the  newspapers. 

“There  are  many  issues  on  which  we 
cannot  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Tribune, 
as  every  reader  of  these  columns  knows; 
but  on  this  issue  involving  the  liberties 
and  safety  of  Chicago  citizens,  we  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  it  and  every 
other  self-respecting  newspaper  in  the 
city. 

“Chicago  newspapers  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
terred  from  doing  their  full  duty  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  public  by  any  show  of  gang¬ 
ster  terrorism.” 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
under  the  heading  “Murder  Brings  It 
Out,”  attacks  State’s  Attorney  John  A. 
Swanson,  declaring  that  gangdom’s  toll 
under  his  regime  has  set  a  new  record  in 
Chicago.  'The  Times  denounces  the 
State’s  Attorney  for  even  permitting 
“Boss”  McLaughlin  to  enter  his  office  to 
discuss  an  illegal  venture. 

Jake  Lingle  was  38  years  old.  The 
contacts  and  friendships  he  formed  in 
his  life  would  present  an  accurate  cross 
section  of  Chicago.  From  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  ranks  of  citizenry,  count¬ 
less  persons  were  his  friends.  Jake  met 
Police  Commissioner  William  Russell 
more  than  20  years  ago,  when  the  latter 
was  walking  a  police  beat.  Jake  was 
then  playing  semi-professional  baseball 
with  William  Neissen’s  team.  He  and 
Russell  formed  a  friendship  that  lasted 
until  Lingle’s  death.  Lingle  was  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  his  friend’s  promotions 
as  Russell  was,  and  together  they  shared 
the  glories  of  Russell’s  ascendancy  to  the 
office  of  Police  Commissioner.  As  a 
youth  Jake  knew  many  other  police 
officers  and  he  acquired  a  familiarity 
with  police  circles  and  characters  that 
served  him  in  good  stead  soon  after  he 
bad  become  an  office  boy  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  18  years  ago.  He  learned 
(|uickly  and  became  an  apt  cub  reporter. 
His  ability  to  work  with  the  police  and 
his  natural  enthusiasm  for  action  turned 
his  reportorial  work  entirely  into  police 
channels.  He  became  one  of  the  clev¬ 
erest  police  reporters  of  his  time. 

In  his  work  he  became  associated 
with  the  lawless  element  as  well  as  the 
law  and  so  it  was  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  A1  Capone,  the  notorious  “Scarface,” 
probably  Chicago’s  most  notorious  gang¬ 
ster.  Lingle  had  known  Capone  since 
1920  and  had  several  times  been  a  guest 
at  the  gang  chieftain’s  winter  home  at 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  He  wore  a  diamond 
buckle  on  his  belt,  said  to  have  been 
given  him  by  Capone,  and  when  the 
gangster  was  imprisoned  in  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  prison,  Lingle  interviewed  him. 

Lingle  met  Capone  through  Johnny 
Torrio,  Capone’s  mentor  in  the  crime 
world.  He  knew  Torrio  through  Jim 
Colisimo,  cabaret  owner  and  politician, 
who  went  the  way  of  many  of  Chicago’s 
gunmen,  the  victim  of  an  assassin’s 
bullet.  Jake  also  knew  many  of  the 
underworld  figures  that  have  passed. 

Lingle’s  as.sociations  were  not  entirely 
with  the  underworld  and  police  circles. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  Arthur  Cutten, 
frequently  visiting  the  millionaire  broker 
on  his  estate  near  Lombard.  Lingle  was 
among  those  invited  to  the  banquet 
celebrating  the  opening  of  the  new 
Board  of  Trade  Building  Monday  night. 
He  counted  among  his  friends.  Gov. 
Louis  L.  Emmerson  and  Attorney  General 


Randolph  be  identified  by  an  etching  process, 
id  turned  The  following  statement  was  issued  by 
s  an  "L"  the  Tribune  in  response  to  a  request  from 
man  fled.  Editor  &  Publisher: 
owds  01  “Alfred  J.  Lingle  was  assigned  by  tht 
Tribune  to  report  the  doings  of  gangsters. 
Mr.  Lingle  was  too  good  a  reporter.  He 
was  murdered  because  he  knew  too  mud 
about  the  killings  which  have  gained  Chi- 
cago  an  unfortunate  notoriety,  and  cer- 
tain  persons  in  the  underworld  apparently 
considered  him  a  menace  to  their  con- 
tinued  prosperity. 

“A  number  of  causes  may  be  cited  for 
the  growing  boldness  of  the  gangs.  An 
out-of-date  criminal  code,  lenient  judges, 


First  Assistant  street,  said  to  have  been  one  of  those 
A.  Ash  was  a  opened  by  McLaughlin.  Ten  men  were 
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ially  independent  Witnesses  who  saw  the  slayer  and 
father,  a  sue-  some  who  had  chased  him  through  the 
had  left  him  a  streets  were  called  to  the  detective 

_ bureau  and  asked  to  identify  pictures. 

In  the  first  of  a  .scries  of  raids  on 
gangland  haunts  which  followed  the 
"Z  J  gambling  raid,  police  seized  Dominick 
Aiello,  often  called  the  Aiello  gang 
sharpshooter.  Several  guns  were  found. 

.score  of  witnesses  are  agreerl  on  the 
manner  in  which  Lingle  was  slain.  In- 
dications  were  the  slaying  had  been  care- 
fully  and  deliberately  planned.  Lingle 
lunched  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  and  after 
chatting  with  friends  in  the  lobby  left, 
about  1  :l.s  p.  m.,  by  the  Clark  street 
W  ^1  entrance,  alone.  He  walked  east  toward 
Randolph  street  station  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  to  board  a  1  :.10  train 
for  the  W'ashington  Park  racetrack.  He 
frequently  attended  the  races  and  had 
many  news  contacts  among  the  fraternity 
of  track  followers.  He  stopped  to  buy 
a  naper  and  a  racing  form  at  the  Public 
Library  where  he  was  hailed  bv  three 
men  sitting  in  a  roadster  parked  at  the 
corner  of  Michigan  Boulevard. 

“Don't  forget  to  play  ‘Hy  Schneider’.’’ 
they  called  to  him 

Lingle  waved  his  hand  and  laughed. 
He  started  down  the  stairway  under  th? 
Boulevard  and  at  this  point,  it  appears 
BR  from  witnesses’  stories,  he  was  joined  by 
two  men.  one  of  whom  later  killed  him. 
Accounts  by  various  witnesses  revealed 
that  the  men  walked  along  with  Lingle 
when  they  were  in  the  subway,  one 
stepped  behind  him  and  placing  the 
He  muzzle  of  his  short-barreled  pistol  against 
HH  his  head,  fired.  The  slayer  threw  the 
gun  and  a  gray  silk  glove  to  the  ground, 
^EZ  hurdled  the  body,  ran  from  the  East  end 
of  the  subway  and  after  leaping  the  rail 
■Hj  disappeared  in  the  crowded  street.  The 
glove  is  believed  to  have  forestalled  any 
chance  of  fingerprints  on  the  revolver 
which  was  found  and  jihotographcd  be¬ 
fore  it  was  touched.  ' 

The  slayer,  however,  did  not  go 
unnoticed  in  tlie  crowd.  When  he  heard 
the  shot,  one  witness  turned  in  time  to 
see  the  killer  cross  Michigan  Boulevard. 
He  called  to  Policeman  .Anthony 
Riithy,  on  duty  at  the  corner  to  stop 
him. 


bungling  pro.secutors,  corrupt  policemen, 
crooked  politicians  and  a  careless  citi¬ 
zenry  all  have  helped  to  inspire  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  law  in  the  minds  of  the 
underworld. 

“Not  much  concern  has  hitherto  been 
exhibited  by  the  public  when  gangsters 
slew  one  another  in  their  quarrels  over 
the  extremely  profitable  business  created 
by  the  18th  Amendment.  Xow  and  then, 
a  clear  thinking  prophet  pointed  out  that 
a  day  would  come  when  eager  gunmen 
would  turn  their  weaiions  upon  respect¬ 
able  citizens  who  might  be  considered  a 
menace. 

“The  murder  of  innocent  citizens  who, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  gain  knowledge 
which  the  criminal  world  may  consider 
dangerous  to  its  welfare  may  soon  be  an 
ordinary  occurrence.  More  efficient  pros¬ 
ecutors,  a  sterner  judiciary,  a  stricter 
criminal  code,  upright  officials,  must  be 
obtained  to  avoid  this  possibility.’’ 

i-id-torial  expressions  from  newspapers 
in  otlier  cities  were  as  follows : 

l  or/,’  Times — “The  shooting  is 
being  treated  by  the  Chicago  police,  the 
press  and  the  community  as  an  attempt 
by  gangdom  or  a  part  of  it  to  muzzle 
the  newspapers  by  taking  the  lives  of 
their  investigators.  If  that  can  be  done, 
the  city  hall  and  the  press  might  as  well 
be  officially  turned  over  to  the  rival 
leaders  of  the  gunmen." 

Brooklyn  Eagle — “The  reporter  wDo 
goes  to  work  on  clearing  up  mysterious 
gang  murders  in  a  citv  like  Chicago 
knows  that  he  takes  his  life  in  his  hands. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  whether  the  man 
who  killed  Lingle  belongs  to  the  Capone 
gang  or  some  other  combination  of 
thugs  and  gunmen,  they  will  be  brought 
to  justice.  But  to  their  victim,  law 
abiding  citizens  of  Oiicago  should  erect 
a  fitting  monument.  The  function  of  the 
press  to  take  up  and  expose  organized 
crime  is  a  universal  obligation.” 

Xew  York  Daily  Xezes — “When  he  at 
last  came  to  know  too  much,  the  crime 
world  reached  un  and  rubbed  Lingle  out. 
.Shall  the  crooks  get  by  with  this 
murder?  Do  civilized  people  have  to 
fake  this  one  on  the  chin  and  smile? 
We’ll  see.” 

Xew  York  Mirror — “Linde’s  death  is 
an  admission  that  the  particular  gang 
which  docre<'d  his  death  has  come  to  the 
end  of  its  de'oerate  tether.  Lingle  will 
be  avenged.  Somebodv  is  going  to  ‘hum 
for  that  'oh.  It  is  an  ill-advised  mo\t 
for  any  lawless  body  to  open  war  on  the 
press.” 

Kansas  City  Star — ‘It  is  a  newspaper's 
obligation  to  fight  the  enemies  of  society, 
no  matter  at  what  cost.  Lingle  is  gone 
but  his  work  will  be  taken  up  bv  others. 
His  death  is  a  warning  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  danger  it  faces." 

Clereland  Plain  Dealer — “Those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Take  Lingle’s  murder  must 
be  run  to  earth  like  the  rats  they  are. 
If  there  is  a  vestige  of  pride  in  the  com¬ 
munity  so  sorely  affected  nothing  will  he 
undone  to  bring  the  murderers  to 
justice.” 

Phila<1elphia  Public  Ledger — “Lingle's 
murder  is,  in  effect,  a  challenge  to  decent 
Chicago.  Whether  this  challenge  will  go 
unanswered  cannot  be  said.  It  took  the 
murder  of  Don  Mellet  to  clean  up  Can¬ 
ton,  O.,  but  it  may  take  more  than  the 
murder  of  a  reporter  ‘who  knew  too 
much’  to  clean  up  Chicago.” 

Mikvaukee  Journal — “Chicago’s  Gang¬ 
land  reaches  up  into  a  newspaper  office  to 
slay  a  reporter  whose  activities  lw“ 
brought  to  him  a  fund  of  informati^ 
about  gangsters.  And  immediately  the 
word  goes  out  that  Chicago  is  all  set  to 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Wabash  avenue.  Policeman  Ruthy  wa> 
close  behind,  but  did  not  know  he  was 
chasing  a  murderer  or  would  have  fired, 
he  saifl. 

Dr.  Joseph  Springer,  former  coroner’s 
physician  who  was  passing  through  the 
tunnel  at  the  time,  heard  the  shot  and 
then  saw  a  man  run  toward  him.  His 
description  of  the  man  tallies  with  that 
of  the  other  wittiesses.  They  s.ay  the 
gunman  was  about  five  feet,  ten  inches 
tall,  weighed  about  IhO  pounds,  was  from 
27  to  .32  years  old,  with  light  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  wearing  a  medium  shade 
gray  suit  and  sailor  straw  hat.  His 
companion  was  said  to  be  about  five 
feet,  eight  inches,  150  pounds,  ,35  years 
old  having  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  dark  blue  suit. 

The  revolver  was  delivered  to  Lieut- 
Col.  Calvin  Goddard,  head  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  crime  detection  laboratory  of 
Northwestern  I’niversity.  Xumbers  on 
tfio  wespfui  were  filed  off,  but  it  may 


Lingle’s  body  lying  on  the  sidewalk 
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comfortable  estate  and  two  uncles  made 
him  their  heir.  His  mother  is  a  business 
woman  of  unusual  ability  and  she 
handled  many  of  his  financial  affairs. 
During  the  World  War  Lingle  entered 
the  United  States  Xavy  and  liecame  a 
chief  boatswain’s  mate  in  the  Naval  In¬ 
telligence  Service. 

Lingle’s  family  life  was  closest  to  his 
heart.  He  was  married  and  had  two 
children,  .Alfred  Jr.,  who  is  six  years 
old  and  Dolores,  5  years  old.  He 
annually  sent  his  family  to  the  Indiana 
Dunes  Region  near  Michigan  City  and 
this  year  he  had  purchased  a  summer 
home  for  them. 

In  tracing  the  developments  of  the  last 
few  days  in  an  effort  to  seize  upon  some 
clew  as  to  the  slayer  of  Lingle,  police 
learned  of  at  least  one  man  who  had 
threatened  the  life  of  the  reporter.  He 
was  John  J.  “Boss”  McLaughlin,  former 
legislator  who  recently  took  up  gambling. 
McLaughlin  was  arrested  and  questioned, 
but  declared  he  had  no  animosity  toward 
Lingle.  Xot  long  ago,  police  found, 
McLaughlin  went  to  State’s  .Attorney 
Swanson  seeking  permission  to  open 
several  gambling  places.  He  is  said  to 
have  met  with  what  he  considered  not  a 
definite  refusal.  The  police  interfered 
and  Mcl-aughlin  sought  out  Commissioner 
Russell,  telling  him  Swanson  had  given 
him  permission  to  operate.  At  about  the 
same  time  McLaughlin  phoned  the 
Tribune  for  Lingle.  Being  suspicious, 
Jake  asked  another  reporter  to  “listen 
in”  on  an  extension  phone.  Lingle,  the 
reporter  says,  told  McLaughlin  he 
didn’t  believe  Swanson  had  approved  the 
gambling  venture,  advising  Mcl.aughlin 
to  get  Swanson  to  write  a  letter  to 
Russell  telling  the  Police  Commissioner 
it  was  all  right. 

“Do  you  think  Swanson  is  crazy’” 
McLaughlin  asked.  “He  wouldn’t  write 
such  a  letter.” 

"Well  Russell  can’t  let  yo'u  run,”  said 
Jake.  “That’s  final.” 

Mcl^ughlin  is  said  to  have  cursed  and 
said :  “I’ll  catch  up  with  you.  and  it 
won’t  be  long  either” — and  hung  up. 
Mondav  night  a  squad  raided  a  suppos^ 
gambling  place  at  606  West  Madison 
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Cartoon  by  Rollin  Kirby  in  New  York  World,  June  11. 
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radio  “Spotught”  copy  is  increasing 

Broadcast  Advertisers  Learning  Value  of  Promoting  Their  Air  Offerings  in  Newspaper  Space — 
Stations  Urging  Them  to  Announce  Programs  on  Radio  Pages 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


44T'0XIGHT.  .  .Camel  on  the 
-t  air.  .  .with  the  Camel  Pleasure 
Hour.  .  ■”  says  a  tcn-inch  advertise¬ 

ment  on  a  newspaper  radio  page.  The 
announcement  goes  on  to  give  the  hours 
and  stations  carrying  the  program. 

“\ezi'  radio  feature.  .  .Peggy  IPiu- 
flirof’s  frank  talks  on  the  heart  and 
home  problems  of  women.  .  .”  says 

another  occupying  seven  inches  in  various 
newspapers. 

“Enna  Jettick  Melodies.  .  .every 
Sunday  night.  .  .IV J 7.  nehcork.  .  . 
Enna  Jettick  songbird  Tuesday  IVEAF 
..  ..  ”  is  the  beginning  of  a  five-inch 
advertisement  on  a  rotogravure  page. 
This  one  not  only  announces  the  radio 
program,  but  goes  on  to  show  a  picture 
of  a  shoe,  with  prices,  and  to  list  the 
local  Enna  Jettick  boot  shops. 

'“Tonight.  .  .Von  are  invited  to 
listen  to  an  address  on  ‘Common  Sense  in 
Investigating,’  by.  .  ."is  the  burden 
of  a  26-inch  advertisement  on  a  financial 
page. 

I  .Although  totaling  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  linage,  these  and  other 
advertisements  of  the  same  sort,  which 
are  beginning  to  appear  in  newspapers 
with  increasing  frequency,  represent  a 
new  type  of  advertising  which  may 
some  day  put  the  radio  page  on  a  par 
with  the  theatre  page  so  far  as  paid 
space  is  concerned. 

Strength  is  lent  to  this  idea  by  the  fact 
that  imjjetus  is  coming  from  advertisers, 
advertising  agencies,  and  sellers  of  broad¬ 
casting  service  even  more  than  from  the 
newspapers.  In  fact,  complaint  is  made 
that  some  newspapers,  although  casting 
a  jealous  eye  on  the  sums  paid  to  radio 
stations  by  advertisers,  are  not  making 
the  effort  they  might  to  tie  up  paid  space 
^  with  the  broadcasting  advertising.  A  sys- 
H  tematic  solicitation  of  broadcast  adver- 
>5  tisers  or  their  dealers  to  support  radio 
programs  by  newspaper  advertising 
'i  throughout  their  listening  territory, 
undoubtedl\-  would  be  welcomed  in  var- 

iious  quarters. 

.■Xu  impressive  indication  of  the  move¬ 
ment  was  given  by  a  statement  to 
j  Editor  &  Pi  bli.-hf.r  this  week  that  the 
.'5  National  Rroadcasting  Company  is  insist- 
'jj  ing  that  its  clients  shall  not  deiiend  ui)on 
broadcasting  alone,  but  must  use  news- 
pajier  space  or  some  other  medium  in  co¬ 
ordination.  .Another  indication  may  be 
seen  in  the  efforts  of  some  advertising 
.;  agency  executives  to  arouse  interest 
among  newspaiier  men  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  advertising  for  radio 
^  programs.  Still  another  is  to  be  found 
'  in  the  work  of  advertisers  and  their 
^  agencies  to  encourage  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space  by  retailers  in  cities  reached 
by  National  broadcasts. 

‘We  are  making  every  effort  to  dis¬ 
courage  advertisers  who  insist  upon 
spending  their  whole  appropriations  on 
broadcasting,”  said  Frank  G.  Silvernail, 
merchandising  counsel  in  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  “We’re  selfish 
m  that.  Our  continued  existence  depends 
on  the  success  of  broadcast  advertising, 
:j  and  we  know  that  in  general,  radio  an¬ 
nouncements  cannot  actually  sell  goods. 
Broadcasting  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
of  good-will  and  prestige. 

'\e  encourage  our  clients  to  continue 
product  advertising.  In 
awition  we  urge  that  they  use  ‘spotlight’ 
advertising  in  all  the  dailies  within  a 
nundred  miles  of  their  broadcasting 
stations;  that  is,  advertising  to  make  the 
announcements  of  their  programs  stand 
out  on  the  radio  page.  We  have  been 
niaking  a  drive  on  this  for  the  last  two 
years. 

The  usual  announcement  that  the 
newspapers  carry  free  consists  of  one 
small  type.  The  best  programs 
the  day  are  commonly  listed  in  a  box, 
ut  we  point  out  to  our  clients  that  they 
.  "  space  in  such  a  box.  and  that 
demand  a  preferred  listing  is  the  best 


way  not  to  get  it.  They  can,  however, 
buy  advertising  space  on  the  radio  page, 
where  they  can  announce  their  programs 
in  their  own  words,  with  display  type 
and  illustrations  if  desired. 

“People  don’t  go  shopping  aro'und  the 


dial  any  more.  They  are  apt  to  stick 
to  their  few  favorite  programs  and 
favorite  listening  hours  unless  something 
else  is  brought  definitely  to  their  atten¬ 
tion.  Too  many  advertisers  are  waiting 
for  listeners  to  discover  them  and  pass 
the  word  along  that  the  program  is  good. 

“People  do  read  the  radio  pages,  how¬ 
ever,  and  anyone  reading  a  radio  pai'e 
is  obviously  a  good  prospect  for  ‘spot¬ 
light’  advertising.” 

Mr.  Silvernail  said  that  among  1-16 
clients  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  on  the  air  in  April.  85  were 
steady  users  of  newspaper  space,  and  67 
of  these  used  program  advertising  on  the 
radio  pages.  This  included  advertising 
placed  through  dealers,  some  companies 
finding  it  easier  to  induce  dealers  to  tie 
up  with  broadcast  advertising  than  with 
any  other  kind. 

Naturally  the  newer  advertisers  on  the 
air  are  the  best  users  of  newspaper  spact. 
While  most  of  the  “spotlight”  advertis¬ 
ing  is  mo<lest  in  size,  full  pages  have 
been  used  to  announce  the  opening 
programs  of  radio  campaigns  for 
Forhan’s  dentifrice,  Sunoco  oil,  and 
probably  others. 

I^al  radio  advertisers  offer  another 
field  for  newspaper  solicitation.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  is  two  or  three  times 
as  much  local  advertising  as  network 
advertising  on  the  air. 

Inquiry  among  newspapers  of  scatteretl 
cities  by  Epitor  &  Publisher  developed 
that  at  present  such  advertising  is  small 


in  amount,  but  that'  some  newspapers  are 
energetically  soliciting  it. 

The  inquiry  also  indicated  that,  while 
opinion  is  divided,  many  new'spaper  men 
feel  there  is  no  reason  for  hostility  to¬ 
ward  broadcast  advertising,  some  saying 


that  it  has  stimulated  newspaper  accounts 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  In  line  with  this  view  was  a 
check  made  of  the  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures  of  advertisers  using  the  National 
and  the  Columbia  broadcasting  systems 
during  the  year  \92P.  Available  figures 
showed  that'  of  80  advertisers  using  both 
media : 

44  increased  their  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures  over  those  of  1928. 

8  equaled  their  1928  newspaper  expen¬ 
ditures. 

28  decreased  their  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures. 

A  convincing  set  of  reasons  for  using 
newspaper  advertising  to  announce  radio 
programs  has  been  assembled  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  in  a  brief  prepared  as 
part  of  a  solicitation  for  tie-up  advertis¬ 
ing  by  Durant  Motors,  liic.  .Although  the 
Durant  companv  has  closed  its  radio  cam¬ 
paign,  the  brief  attracted  attention  at  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  which, 
by  nermission  of  the  lournal,  sent  conies 
of  it  to  18-1  newspapers  as  a  suggesHon. 

The  brief  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
manager  of  a  movie  theatre  and  the 
broadcast  advertiser.  Each  may  expect  a 
certain  number  of  people  in  their  audi¬ 
ence  at  every  performance  without  adver¬ 
tising,  it  says,  but  ‘'maxinnim  attendance 
.  .  .  and  maximum  profits  .  .  .  are  ob¬ 
tained  when  he  advertises.”  The  brief 
then  makes  three  points,  from  which  the 
following  is  condensed : 


“1.  Increased  circulation  for  the  broad¬ 
casts.  In  buying  time  over  WTMJ  (the 
Journal  station),  the  advertiser  pays  for 
the  station's  regular  day-in,  day-out  au¬ 
dience.  Each  additional  listener  secured 
for  the  program  constitutes  free  circula¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  invitation  to  listen,  alone  is 
an  inducement.  Furthermore,  the  adver¬ 
tisements  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  pre¬ 
vious  programs. 

“2.  Additional  publicity.  .  .  .  The  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  will  intensify  the 
buying  impulse  created  by  the  broadcasts, 
adding  force  to  the  suggestions  to  use 
your  product.  .  .  .  W’orking  ham!  in  hand, 
the  broadcasting  and  the  newspaper  will 
prove  resultful  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
And  in  the  homes  without  radios,  the 
newspaper  announcements  will  serve  as 
publicity  for  your  company.  .  .  .  More¬ 
over,  these  announcements  constitute  an 
excellent  means  of  merchandising  your 
broadcasts  to  your  dealers  and  your  sales 
organization  in  this  territory. 

“3.  Economy.  The  investment  of  a  siz¬ 
able  sum  in  broadcast  advertising  makes 
it  altogether  imperative,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  economy,  that  the  maximum  au¬ 
dience  be  assured.  Each  thousand  addi¬ 
tional  listeners  reduces  the  per  person 
cost  of  the  broadcasting,  besides  getting 
the  story  of  your  products  before  a 
larger  number  of  possible  buyers.” 

Irwin  Maier,  advertising  manager  of 
the  .Miheaukee  Journal  gave  this 
description  of  the  efforts  his  paper  is 
making  : 

“Every  advertiser  over  WTMJ  is  ap- 
jiroached  for  tie-up  advertising,  whether 
it  be  a  local  or  a  national  account, 
chain  or  spot  broadcasting.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  prospectuses  including  a  sample 
advertisement  are  submitted.  The  job  of 
procuring  the  tie-up  copy  is  not  delegated 
to  the  regular  space  salesmen.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  commercial  broadcast  men 
are  in  direct  touch  with  the  account,  they 
sell  the  tie-up  copy  at  the  same  time  they 
sell  the  program. 

“We  have  a  twofold  purpose  in  recom¬ 
mending  tie-up  advertising  to  the  broad¬ 
cast  advertiser.  In  the  first  place,  the 
urogram  must  have  listener  response  to 
be  successful  and  satisfy  the  advertiser. 
On  the  desirable  hours  most  used  for 
commercial  broadcasts,  manv  good  pro¬ 
grams  arc  competing  for  the  listener’s 
attention.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for 
the  broadcast  advertiser  to  call  atten- 
tif)n  to  his  program  in  the  newspaper  as 
for  a  theatre  manager  to  advertise  his 
offerings. 

“In  the  second  place,  we  believe  that 
radio  is  a  supplementary  medium  equaled 
by  none  other,  but  that  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  as  a  complete  sales 
medium  by  itself.  Tie-up  advertising  in 
many  instances  introduces  new  adver¬ 
tisers  into  the  columns  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  which  is  after  all  the  primary 
medium  we  are  selling,  and  some  of 
these  firms  remain  as  regular  Journal 
advertisers. 

“.As  a  purely  revenue-producing  plan, 
our  tie-up  advertising  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  in  considerable 
linage.  In  some  instances,  regular  tie-up 
announcements  of  WTMJ  advertisers  in 
the  Journal  run  as  much  as  420  lines  for 
each  program,  week  in  and  week  out.” 

.An  instance  of  unusual  success  in  de¬ 
veloping  newspajier  advertising  by  deal¬ 
ers  to  tie  up  with  national  broadcast 
atlvertising  is  repfirted  in  the  case  of 
Dunn  &  McCarthy,  Inc.,  makers  of 
E'nna  Jettick  shoes.  At  high  spots  in 
the  Enna  Jettick  railio  campaign,  such 
as  programs  by  Mme.  Schumann-Heink, 
Harry  Lauder,  and  Will  Rogers,  the 
company  sent  mats  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  to  its  dealers  ami  urged  them 
to  use  their  local  newspapers.  Going 
further,  the  company’s  advertising 
agency,  H.  C.  Goodwin,  Inc.,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  sent  a  letter  to  the  advertising 
managers  of  newspapers,  inclosing  proofs 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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INDICTMENTS  AGAINST 
EDITORS  QUASHED 

Criminjil  Libel  Char(e*  InYoIeinf 
Three  Marylend  Newspaper  Men 
Dismissed  by  State’s 
Attorney 


Indictments  charging  criminal  libel  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  Berry  E.  Clarke,  clerk 
to  the  commissioners,  and  E.  Brooke  Lee. 
Democratic  leader  of  the  county,  found 
against  Walter  S.  Casey,  president  editor 
and  Harrison  B.  French,  former  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  Inde  l>endent ,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  at  Rockville, 
Md.,  a  suburb  of  Washington,  were 
quashed  recently  by  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Montgomery  County. 

Similar  indictments  brought  in  by  the 
March  Grand  Jury  against  Morris  A. 
Bealle,  a  Washington  newspaperman,  and 
Walter  W.  Liggett,  both  former  editors 
of  the  paper,  were  nolle  prossed  by 
State’s  Attorney  Robert  Peter,  Jr. 

This  action  brings  to  a  close  a  legal 
battle  between  publishers  of  the  paper 
and  the  Democratic  organization  of 
Montgomery  county  which  was  started 
when  Lee,  Clarke,  the  commissioners  and 
other  citizens  appeared  in  a  body  before 
the  grand  jury  and  presented  evidence  and 
arguments  purporting  to  show  the  paper 
was  guilty  of  libel. 

The  commissioners  and  Lee  asked  the 
grand  jury  to  investigate  charges  of  ir¬ 
regularities  made  by  the  paper  against 
the  county  government.  The  jury  was 
requested  to  indict  the  county  officials  if 
the  charges  were  found  to  be  true,  but  if 
not,  to  return  indictments  against  the 
publishers.  The  jury  took  the  latter 
course. 

Counsel  for  the  Independent  charged 
that  the  action  of  Lee  and  the  others  in 
appearing  in  a  body  before  the  grand 
jury  was  irregular. 

This  contention  was  upheld  by  Judge 
Hammond  Urner,  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Criminal  Court,  who  said  the 
procedure  was  “unquestionably  irregular 
and  unusual.” 

Judge  Urner  declared  the  State’s  .\t- 
torney  was  the  only  person  empowered  by 
law  to  counsel  grand  juries,  and  that 
while  it  was  “clearly  more  impressive” 
for  the  group  of  citizens  to  appear  before 
the  grand  jury  to  present  their  case,  it 
likewise  was  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law. 

The  indictments  were  the  outgrowth 
of  a  bitter  political  feud  in  Montgomery 
county,  in  which  the  Independent  has 
been  attacking  the  county  government. 
The  Maryland  Keu’s,  published  by  Lee. 
has  been  defending  the  attacks.  Lee  also 
is  speaker  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates. 


CLOSING  COAST  OFFICE 


Bureau  of  AdYertising  to  Transfer 
Walter  P.  Burn  to  New  York 

In  accordance  with  a  plan  adopted  hy 
the  Committee  in  charge  providing  for 
a  concentration  of  field  work  in  terri¬ 
tories  where  the  bulk  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  originates,  Walter  P.  Burn.  Pacific 
Coast  manager,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Xew  York  headquarters  of  the  Bureau 
on  or  about  Aug.  1. 

Mr.  Burn  will  close  the  Bureau’s  San 
Francisco  office  early  in  July,  but  will 
keep  in  touch  with  far  W’estern  accounts 
by  visiting  the  Coast  periodically.  The 
services  of  other  staff  men  will  also  be 
available  for  Coast  work. 


BUYS  NEVADA  DAILY 

Hal  B.  Mighels,  owner  of  the  Carson 
City  (Sev.)  Appeal,  has  purchased  the 
morning  paper,  the  Xnos.  The  new 
paper  will  be  known  as  the  .\ppeal. 
The  News,  which  was  published  by  E.  T. 
Clyde,  was  founded  in  1891. 


WINS  PILOT’S  LICENSE 

George  Sammec,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Jamaica  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  has  received  an  aviator’s 
license. 


NEW  HOME  OF  ANDERSON  HERALD 


Newly  eompleted  $2.50,000  plant  of  Indiana  daily. 


JUDGE  BARRED  FROM  TRYING  EDITORS 
UNTIL  HIS  PREJUDICE  IS  DECIDED 


Three  Los  Angeles  Record  Men  Obtain  Writ  from  Supreme 
Court  Permitting  Hearing  Before  Another  Judge  in 
San  Francisco  July  8 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

T  OS  ANGELES,  June  9.— The  Su- 

preme  Court  of  California  has  taken 
a  hand  in  the  contempt  case  against  H. 

B.  R.  Briggs,  publisher,  Gilbert  Brown, 
editor,  and  Rodney  Brink,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Record,  Scripps- 
Canfield  newspaper.  On  petition  of 
McAdoo,  Neglett  and  Clagett  and  S.  S. 
Hahn,  attorneys  for  the  Record,  the 
highest  state  court  issued  a  writ  of  pro¬ 
hibition  against  Superior  Judge  Frank 

C.  Collier,  forbidding  him  to  proceed  any 
further  with  the  trial  of  the  newspaper 
men  until  the  question  of  his  prejudice 
is  decided. 

Judge  Collier  on  June  2  refused  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  affidavit  of 
prejudice  filed  by  the  defendants  against 
him.  insisting  that  he  was  qualified  to 
pass  on  his  own  prejudice,  and  deciding 
that  he  was  not  prejudiced. 

He  set  the  trial  for  Monday,  June  9, 
but  when  today  dawned  he  found  him¬ 
self  balked  by  the  Supreme  Court  writ 
issued  by  Chief  Justice  William  H. 
Waste.  The  California  law  specifically 
provides  means  by  which  prejudice 
charges  shall  be  heard  by  another  judge. 
Judge  Collier  in  refusing  to  recognize 
this  law  went  directly  against  a  recent 
Appellate  Court  decision  in  another  case, 
basing  his  decision  upon  the  ground  that 
the  Supreme  Court'  had  not  yet  reviewed 
and  passed  upon  that  decision.  Since  con¬ 
tempt  is  a  border  line  matter,  not  exactly 
criminal  although  punishable  by  a  jail 
sentence,  a  definite  decision  on  preju¬ 
dice  issue  will  be  of  general  interest. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  will  hear 
arguments  July  8,  sitting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  removed  from  the  scene  of  Los 
.\ngeles’  political  and  financial  turmoil 
which  resulted  in  the  contempt  charges 
against  the  Record.  Following  this  hear¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Court  probably  will  re¬ 
quire  several  weeks  for  decision,  so  that 
the  contempt  trial  itself  will  not  reach 
open  court  until  .August  or  September. 

“We  very  much  regret  this  delay,” 
said  Briggs.  “When  this  ca.se  conies  to 
trial — if  it  ever  dries — before  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  judge,  the  lid  will  blow  off 
the  whole  Julian  Petroleum  scandal  as 
well  as  the  machinations  of  a  clique  of 
local  lawyers  to  control  our  judiciary.” 

Meanwhile  the  Record  continues  to 
hammer  away  at  the  failure  of  District 
Attorney  Fitts  and  the  Grand  Jury  to 
indict  and  prosecute  the  wreckers  of 
Julian  Petroleum. 

In  a  front  page  editorial  today 
headed  “Buron  the  Betrayer”  it  points 
out  that  two  of  the  four  major  trials 
of  men  indicted  ended  in  acquittals  last 
week  and  that  the  district'  attorney  was 
notoriously  absent  from  both  trials, 
spending  much  of  his  time  making  po¬ 
litical  speeches  away  from  home  while 
his  subordinates  lost  the  cases.  It  vigor¬ 
ously  attacks  Fitts’  utter  failure  to 
prosecute  the  higherups  in  the  Julian 
Petroleum  crash. 


The  Record  edit'ors  were  cited  for 
contempt  of  the  Grand  Jury  May  17 
after  a  series  of  editorials  and  cartoons 
had  appeared  severely  criticising  the 
Grand  Jury  and  the  district  attorney  for 
failing  to  indict  “higherups”  in  the 
Julian  Petroleum  case.  Thirteen  specific 
editorials  and  cartoons  were  listed  in 
the  citation. 


HAYES  LEAVES  N.  Y.  WORLD 


Publiclier’s  Assistant  Quits  to  Join 
Financial  Institution 

Ralph  Hayes,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Kexv  York  IV orld,  resigned  this 
week  to  join  the  Trans-.America  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York,  a  holding  com¬ 
pany  for  a  number  of  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions.  No  one  has  been 
appointed  to  take  Mr.  Hayes’  place,  it 
was  said  at  the  World.  A  luncheon  was 
given  on  June  12  by  Elija  Walker, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Trans- 
America  Corporation  to  introduce  Mr. 
Hayes  to  his  new  associates. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  appointed  second  vice- 
president  and  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  W'orld  on  January  1  by  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  who  resigned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  to  regain  his  health  in 
Europe.  Prior  to  that  Mr.  Hayes  had 
been  with  the  Chatham  and  Phoenix 
hank.  He  was  formerly  assistant  to  Will 
Hays,  motion  picture  czar. 


GREENSBORO  RECORD  SOLD 


‘INSTEAD  OF  A  SWEET 
COPY  DIDNT  HURT 


Confectioners’  Association  Report) 
Consumption  of  Candy  in  1929 
Was  Pound  More  Per  Capita 
Than  in  1928 


Despite  advertising  meant  to  sway  the 
taste  of  the  American  public  from  the 
dictates  of  its  sweet  tooth,  the  consmnp. 
tion  of  candy  for  1929  was  a  pound 
higher  for  each  person  than  in  192$, 
according  to  figures  announced  at  the 
National  Confectioners’  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  last  week.  Total 
consumption  for  1929  was  1,382,243,38? 
piiunds.  The  figures  are  from  the  food 
division  of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
ftireign  and  domestic  commerce. 

So  successful  has  the  candy  industry 
become  that  it  is  going  on  a  scientific 
basis.  Members  of  the  association  au¬ 
thorized  steps  to  establish  a  candy 
search  institute. 

Candy  has  been  on  the  defensive  as  a 
food  until  recently,  it  was  pointed  out 
Since  1925  however  the  association  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  high  percent¬ 
age  of  printed  matter  about  candy  whid 
was  designed  to  cut  down  consumption. 
In  that  year  25  per  cent  of  all  matter 
dealing  with  candy  advised  against  its 
use.  The  proportion  has  fallen  to  one 
per  cent,  it  was  stated. 

The  advertising  campaign  adopted  to 
bring  about  this  change  has  been 
dared  highly  effective.  It  is  planned  to 
carry  the  work  even  further. 

.\ttempts  will  be  made  through  the 
proposed  institute  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  healthful  advantages  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  materials  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  candy.  One  chemist  attending  the 
meeting  cited  the  iodine  content  of 
erythrosine,  used  to  color  candy  red,  as 
an  example  of  the  “light  under  a  bushel" 
features  of  candy  composition  which 
would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

E.  B.  Hutchins  of  Fond  du  I.ac,  Wis, 
was  elected  president  of  the  association 
He  is  president  of  the  Bonita  company 
and  is  the  first  scientist  to  head  the  or¬ 
ganization.  He  received  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


% 


READERS  HEEDED  EDITORIAL 


Julian  Price  Resumes  Ownership 
From  Bryan-Thomason,  Inc. 

Bryan-Thomason  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  announced  the  sale  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  Record  to  Julian  Price  of 
Greensboro  on  June  6.  Mr.  Price,  who 
is  president  of  the  Jefferson  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Company,  formerly 
owned  the  Record,  but  had  not  been 
associated  with  it  for  some  time. 

S.  h'.  Thomason,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times  and 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  and  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (\’a.)  .Vm'.r  Leader,  control  the 
Bryan-Thomason  Corporation. 


KNIGHT  SUCCEEDS  ROWE 

Russell  Knight,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  IVilmington  (O.)  Xeu's 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  executive 
secretary  eyf  the  (9hio  Newspaper 
.AsscKiation.  He  succeeds  H.  E.  C. 
Rowe,  who  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Ohio  News,  Inc.,  weekly  chain. 


Telegrams  Flooded  Senator  After 

Daily’s  Message  to  Constituent) 

Senator  Royal  S.  Copc'and  of  Xew 
York  revealed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
June  7,  that  he  had  recently  received 
5,000  telegrams  from  his  constituents, 
urging  him  to  oppose  the  Hawley- Smoot 
tariff  bill,  after  the  Xew  York  Tclcgrm 
had  advised  its  readers  to  take  such  ac¬ 
tion.  The  telegrams,  he  stated  came  not 
only  from  the  New  York  metropeJitan 
district  but  from  other  parts  of  the  state 
as  well,  and  he  made  it  known  that  he 
was  giving  deep  thought  to  thi.-;  protest. 

The  Scripps-Howard  daily  recently 
printed  in  large  front  page  display  a 
message  to  its  readers  condemning  the 
tariff  bill  and  urging  them  to  telegraph 
their  senator  expressing  their  disfavor 
with  the  measure.  Facsimiles  of  tek- 
graph  blanks  were  printed  in  big  space 
below  the  editorial  and  the  price  for  a 
stated  message  was  given. 

Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee  ffl 
discussing  the  telegrams  from  the  floor 
with  Senator  Copeland,  declared  that 
“telegrams  coming  as  a  result  of  stwh 
methods  are  of  more  value  th?r  com¬ 
munications  received  as  a  n-sult  of  the 
efforts  of  some  lobbvist.” 


DROPS  GRAVURE  SECTION 

The  Houston  Post-Dispatch  has 
announced  discontinuance  of  its  pictorial 
gravure  section.  The  announcement  said 
that  the  magazine  section,  already  a  part 
of  the  Sunday  paper,  will  be  continued 
with  enlarged  form  and  more  color. 


PAUL  PALMER  RESIGNS 

Paul  Palmer,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Magazine  section  of  the  .Vrte 
IVorld,  has  resigned,  it  was  announces 
this  week.  His  future  plans  were 
revealed.  The  Sunday  Magazine  will  « 
placed  under  direct  control  of  HermW 
Michaelson,  Sunday  editor,  ? 

PrnusHtJi  was  told,  .\nother  persni^ 
change  on  the  World  this  week  was  m* 
resignation  of  William  I^wrence  from 
the  city  staff  to  join  the  science  depad' 
ment  of  the  Xeiv  York  Times. 
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PRIZE  INVENTIONS  CUT  NEWSPAPER  COSTS 


lOtJl 

3.387  ? 


Devices  Which  Split  $2,500  New  York  Sun  Award  Explained  in  Detail — One  Reduces  Errors  in 
Typesetting,  the  Other  Provides  Accurate  Count  on  Papers  Leaving  Press 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


The  two  mechanical  devices  which 
won  for  each  of  their  inventors  last 
week  half  of  the  $2,500  prize  offered 
by  the  New  York  Sun  for  an  unpatented 
invention  tending  to  simplify  or  effect  a 
time  or  money  saving  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  daily  newspaper  are  about 
equally  divided  in  merit,  according  to  the 


H.  C.  Zenke 


decision  of  the  mechanical  committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.  The  creations  of  H.  C. 
Zenke,  production  manager  of  the  Nezv 
York  Stoats  Hcrold,  and  S.  J.  Sennett, 
head  linotype  machinist  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  are  designed  to  insure  accuracy 
in  the  counting  of  papers  and  in  the 
operation  of  typesetting  machines  re¬ 
spectively.  They  were  chosen  from  9(t 
entries  received  by  the  A.N.P.A.  me¬ 
chanical  department. 

Fred  A.  Walker,  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  who  made  the  original  prize  offer 
at  the  A.N.P.A.  Mechanical  Conference 
in  Buffalo  in  June,  1929,  told  F'pitor  & 
PunLisHFJi  this  week  that  the  offer 
brought  such  a  gratifying  response  from 
heretofore  unknown  inventors,  many  of 
whose  products  were  of  great  practical 
value,  that  he  thought  an  annual  mechan¬ 
ical  award  should  be  established  by  the 
publishers’  association.  He  has  made 
the  suggestion  formally  in  a  letter  to 
the  A.N.P.A.  Board  of  Directors. 

At  the  Mechanical  Conference  in  West 
Baden,  _Ind.,  last  week,  John  E.  Martin, 
production  manager  of  the  Sun,  award¬ 
ing  the  prizes  in  Mr.  Walker’s  absence, 
advanced  the  suggestion  of  an  annual 
award  from  the  platform.  Ninety  en¬ 
tries  were  received,  he  pointed  out,  but 
180  entry  blanks  w'ere  applied  for,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
still  be  quite  a  large  number  of  persons 
with  ideas  to  submit.  A  regular  prize 
award.  Mr._  Martin  said,  would  act  as 
an  added  stimulus  to  bring  new  ideas  to 
light. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the 
prize  awards,  patents  on  their  devices 
were  immediately  applied  'for  by  Mr. 
Zenke  and  Mr.  _  Sennett.  B’oth  inven¬ 
tions  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  in 
the  plants  of  the  Staats  Herold  and  the 
Tribune. 

The  principal  accomplishment  claimed 
for  the  Sennett  Positive  Assembler  is 
the  _  reduction  of  transposition  on  type¬ 
setting  machines  to  a  minimum  and  the 
elimination  of  Jumping  matrices.  In  the 
operation  of  Linotypes  and  Intertypes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Sennett’s  explanation  of 
nis  device,  matrices  sometimes  jump  out 
on  the  floor  and  the  space  band  occas¬ 
ionally  does  not  fall  in  line  properly, 
consequently  characters  are  at  times 
Omitted  from  a  finished  line  or  they  are 
transposed. 

By  means  of  an  extra  pulley,  which 
oeposits  matrices  directly  on  the  star 
wnetl,  Mr.  Sennett's  assembler  cuts  this 


transposition  to  a  minimum.  This  ex¬ 
tra  pulley  carries  an  extension  of  the 
belt  which  transports  mats  from  the 
magazine  to  the  assembler  direct  to  the 
star  wheel.  It  does  away  with  the  metal 
slide  which  ordinarily  directs  the  mats 


to  the  assembler  after  they  leave  the 
belt.  In  eliminating  this  slide  from  the 
process  the  Sennett  Positive  Assembler 
banishes  all  possibilities  of  heavy 
matrices  heating  light  ones  to  the  assem¬ 
bler  because  of  this  greater  sliding  speed 
due  to  their  weight  and  the  speed  with 
which  they  arc  released  'from  the  maga¬ 
zine.  This  was  the  chief  cause  of  trans¬ 
position.  The  Sennett  device  carries  the 
mats  automatically  direct  to  the  assein- 
hler. 

.\mong  the  advantages  of  the  Positive 
.Assembler  enumerated  by  Mr.  Sennett 
were  the  following : 

Transpositions  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
matrices  prevented  from  jumping  out  on 
the  flof)r ;  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  his 
keyboard  imparted  I'o  the  f)perator ; 
matrices  brought  to  assembler  by  belting 
carriage  in  a  more  positive  manner ; 
elimination  of  continuous  adjustments; 
increase  in  operator’s  output  without  ex¬ 
cess  or  strained  energy. 

This  invention  was  awarded  $1,250  by 
the  A.N.P..\.  mechanical  committee  be¬ 
cause,  while  it  is  applicable  to  all  news¬ 
papers  the  total  saving  effected  by  it  was 
not  considered  great  in  comparison  to 
the  total  mechancial  cost  of  producing 
a  newspaper. 

The  copy  Counter  and  Kicker,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Zenke  in  the  prize  contest 
is  designed  to  cut  down  the  discrepancy 
between  the  press  and  delivery  rooms 
in  counting  copies  of  an  edition.  The 
device,  attached  directly  to  the  conveyor 
counts  actual  copies  by  means  of  a 
"feeler"  and  eliminates  the  necessity  of 


relying  on  the  press  count.  Describing 
his  invention,  Mr.  Zenke  said: 

“In  every  newspaper  office  there  is 
always  a  discrepancy  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  printed  by  the  pressman 
and  the  number  received  and  accounted 


for  at  and  by  the  delivery  room. 

"Even  though  the  jiress  indicator 
Cl  anus  by  tens  for  every  five  revolutions 
of  the  jiress,  it  actually  counts  the  revo- 
lutii  ns  of  the  press  and  not  the  copies, 
so  th.at  all  printed  waste  must  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  indicator  count'  and  it 
devolves  on  the  fly  hoy  to  count  this  waste 
and  report  it  to  the  jiressman.  The 
chances  are  that  when  the  pressman 
shuts  down  the  press,  thinking  he  has 
printed  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  for 
the  edition,  the  foreman  of  the  delivery 
room  will  call  for  more  copies,  claiming 
he  did  not  get  a  sufficient  number. 

“To  overcome  this  situation  I  con¬ 
structed  an  indepemlent  counter  for 
counting  every  copy  delivered  into  the 
delivery  riKim  by  the  conveyor  and  it 
shows  the  result  in  the  office  at  my  desk. 
I  succeeded  in  doing  this  by  'designing 
a  “feeler"  over  or  under  which  every 
copy  on  the  conveyor  must  pass.  This 
‘feeler’  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  count 
any  thickness  of  pa])er  of  eight  pages 
or  more.  It  is  electrically  connected 
to  the  counting  device  in  the  office.  The 
latter  is  spring  driven  and  the  impulses 
from  the  feeler  release  a  toiithed  escape¬ 
ment'  wheel,  one  tcKrth  for  every  copy 
passing  under  the  ‘feeler’.  It  will  count 
correctly  when  the  conveyor  is  either 
operating  at  slow  sjieed  of  the  press 
or  when  the  Cfmveyor  is  driven  at  a  high 
speed  by  its  own  motor  and  it  is  equally 
effective  at  any  intermediate  speed. 

“The  counter  has  been  successfully 
run  for  several  months  'with  the  result 
that  there  is  very  slight  difference  be¬ 


tween  the  counter  and  delivery  room 
counts.’’ 

The  new  kick  device  developed  by  Mr. 
Zenke  likewise  operates  on  the  conveyor 
and  is  placed  far  enough  beyond  the 
press  to  eliminate  discrepancies  caused 
through  papers  being  removed  by  press¬ 
men  aher  the  indicator  has  counted  them. 


S.  J.  Sennett 


“In  former  practice  the  kick  sheet 
has  been  oiK'rated  by  the  press  and  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  number  of  revolutions  in 
the  press,  not  by  the  actual  copies  jirinted 
or  delivered.  I  have  provided  a  kick  de¬ 
vice  to  be  used  instead  of  the  kick  on 
the  press  and  the  new  kicker  is  placed 
on  the  conveyor  to  act  on  the  papers 
beyond  the  point  where  any  might  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  pressman.  This  kick  de¬ 
vice  is  placed  adjacent  the  conveyor  and 
it  is  governed  by  the  number  of  copies 
passing  the  ‘feeler’  above  referred  to. 

“The  device  has  been  operating  a  suf¬ 
ficient  length  of  time  to  prove  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.  We  have  made  a  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  both  the  counter  and  the 
kicker  under  the  following  conditions. 
On  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  after  the 
regular  edition  of  the  afternoon  paper  is 
printed  we  ran  about  two  or  two  and 
one-half  hours  on  part  of  our  supple¬ 
ment  for  the  Sunday  edition.  .Ml  those 
copies  which  arrived  at  the  delivery  riKun 
were  stacked  and  tied  into  lifts  of  three 
hundred,  placed  on  tables  and  benches 
to  be  carted  away  a  few  hours  later  in 
the  night  so  that  every  copy  printed  re¬ 
mains  in  the  delivery  room  until  after 
the  day’s  run  off.’’ 

The  result  of  this  check-up,  Mr.  Zenke 
said,  was  as  follows : 

Counter  :  Thursday — 40,669. 

Mail  room,  Thursdav — 1.35  liftsf  of 
.300  =  40,500  plus  169  =  40,669. 

( The  169  copies  represent  those  used 
for  the  composing  and  editorial  rooms, 
checking  copies  for  office,  etc.) 

Counter:  Friday — .50,822. 

Mail  r(K>m.  Friday — 169  lifts  of  .300 
each  =  .50,700  plus  (copies  left  over) 
1(10  =  .50.800. 

“The  kick  sheet  device  and  the  feeling 
device  may  be  attached  at  any  jxisition 
along  the  conveyor  or  in  the  mail  room 
and  the  counting  device,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  small  box,  is  placed  in  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  either  on  the 
wall  or  on  a  desk.  While  the  jiapers 
are  being  delivered  into  the  mail  room 
the  counting  device  clicks  off  like  a  tele¬ 
graph  sounder,  one  click  for  each  jiaper 
going  to  the  delivery  room  on  the  con¬ 
veyor.  Even  though  the  superintendent 
does  not  intentionally  pay  attention  to 
the  sounder  his  attention  is  attracted  to 
it  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
speed  of  the  papers  passing  the  ‘feeler’ 
or  when  the  press  slows  down  and  stops 
for  renewing  the  paper  roll  or  whenever 
anything  unusual  in  the  operation  occurs. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


Typesetting  marhine  equipped  with  belt  invention  which  reduces  transpositions. 
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R.  C.  A.  PERFECTING  EQUIPMENT  TO  SEND 
NEWS  PAGES  TO  SHIPS  AT  SEA 

Experiments  Conducted  This  Week  Between  New  York  and 
S.S.  America,  2,310  Miles  Out  on  Atlantic — Part 
of  Evening  World  Page  Broadcast 


R.  J.  HAYWARD  RESIGNS 

K.  J.  Hayward,  treasurer  of  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has 
resigned  after  eleven  years  with  that  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  its  predecessor,  the 
George  Batten  Company.  F.  R.  Felaiul, 
vice-president,  has  been  elected  treas¬ 
urer  in  addition,  and  will  take  over  Mr. 
Hayward’s  duties,  beginning  June  14. 


MACON  TELEGRAPH 
BUYS  DAILY  NEWS 


W.  T.  and  P.  T.  Anderson  Acquire 
Control  of  Morning  Daily  from  R.  L 
McKenney  —  Will  Be  Operated 
Separately  for  the  Present 


Experiments  in  radio  transmis¬ 
sion  of  newspaper  pages  to  a  ship 
at  sea  were  begun  this  week  by  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  when  a 
portion  of  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  livening  World  was  sent  2,310 
miles  through  the  ether  to  the  S.S. 
America,  steaming  toward  Bremen.  The 
portion  of  the  newspaper  page  was  part 
of  the  material  sent  by  the  R.  C.  A. 
from  its  New  York  offices  through 
short  wave  station  W'lZ  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  to  test  the  newly  installed 
receiving  apparatus  on  the  United  States 
liner. 

The  machinery  used  in  the  test  was 
the  same  as  that  with  which  p^es  of 
the  F'vening  World  were  transmitted  to 
the  Radio  Manufacturers’  Association 
convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  last 
week.  The  process  was  described  in 
Editor  &  Puiili.shkr  for  June  7. 

Recention  on  the  first  try  was  not  very 
good,  it  was  stated  at  the  R.  C.  A.  of¬ 
fices,  but  the  experiments  are  expected 
to  improve  the  operation  so  that  tests 
with  daily  transmission  of  an  eight  page 
newspaper  can  be  started  about  June  19, 
when  the  America  begins  its  return 
journey  to  New  York.  This  power  will 
be  laid  out  and  printed  in  the  R.  C.  A. 
offices.  Its  pages  will  be  eight  by  10 
inches  in  size,  printed  only  on  one  side, 
so  as  to  permit  sending  of  the  entire 
page  in  one  operation.  A  regular  size 
newspaper  page  reijuires  four  opierations 
for  transmission,  as  only  one-quarter  can 
be  sent  at  a  time. 

News  dispatches,  stock  market  reports 
and  sports  results  will  be  included  in 
the  radio  newspaper.  Ejiitor  &  PuB- 
USHF.R  was  told,  and  King  Features 
Syndicate  has  offered  the  use  of  its 
comic  strips,  cartoons  and  columns  for 
the  experiment  to  fill  the  feature  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  paper.  The  Evening 
’VVorld  has  offered  its  regular  news  ser¬ 
vice.  The  radio  daily  will  not  resemble 
any  existing  newspaper,  but  will  be  an 
individual  publication  designed  entirely 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  staff,  it  was 
said. 

.\t  the  R.  C.  k.  offices  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  informed  that,  if  current 
experiments  arc  successful,  the  service 
will  probahlv  be  extended  to  other  ships 
of  the  United  States  Lines  and  to  ships 
of  other  trans-.\tlantic  companies.  Plans 
for  operating  such  a  service  have  not 
yet  been  outlined  due  to  the  exi^rimental 
stage  of  the  work,  but  it  is  likely  that 
the  Radio  Corporation  will  publish  the 
air  newspaper  itself  and  transmit  it  to 
ships  with  receiving  sets  installed  on  a 
rental  basis. 

In  the  present  tests,  Alfred  Kahn,  R. 
C.  A.  engineer  is  aboard  the  America 
to  watch  the  operation  of  the  receiving 
set  and  work  on  possible  improvements. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  transmiting 
pages  to  ships  at  sea,  as  explained  by 
Capt.  Robert  Scofield  Wood,  radio  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  World,  is  the 
skip-distance  habits  of  the  short  wave 
system.  This  causes  blank  spots  to 
appear  on  the  cylinder  at  the  receiving 
end.  Consequently  efforts  must  be  made 
to  find  the  radio  frequency  best  suited 
to  the  work.  The  frequency  used  in 
Monday’s  test  was  69.9  meters.  Capt. 
Wood  said,  and  frequencies  from  20  to 
90  meters  will  probahlv  be  used  during 
the  experimental  period.  The  short 
wave  station  at  New  Brunswick  is  more 
Dowerful  than  anv  of  the  regular  com¬ 
mercial  broadcasting  stations.  It  oper¬ 
ates  on  66  kilowatts  power. 

The  cost  of  radioing  a  complete  news¬ 
paper  page  is  now  about  $650,  Capt  W’ood 
told  Editor  &-  Publisher.  This,  how¬ 
ever.  is  expected  to  undergo  a  great 
reduction  as  the  operation  is  perfected 
and  the  cost  of  making  the  machines 
becomes  smaller. 

The  printing  of  a  ship  newspaper  from 
the  radioed  reproductions  of  ready-made 
pages  will  be  made  possible,  Capt.  Wood 


explained,  by  a  process  already  developed 
which  will,  by  exposing  the  facsimile 
])ages  to  a  strong  light  and  a  chemical 
bath,  transfer  them  to  a  zinc  plate  etched 
deeply  enough  to  permit  the  printing  of 
50,000  copies. 

John  H.  Tennant,  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  World,  declared  that  the 
jK)Ssibilities  of  the  new  apparatus  are 
unlimited. 

“This  week’s  experiment  is  only  the 
forerunner  of  great  possibilities  in  the 
transmission  of  ready-printed  newspapers 
to  ships  at  sea  or  even  to  foreign 
countries.  It  may  not  be  such  a  wild 
dream  to  imagine  a  New  York  daily 
being  issued  on  the  streets  of  London 
almost  simultaneously  with  its  New'  York 
appearance.  If  the  present  ex])eriments 
are  successful,  as  they  show  every  sign 
of  being,  it  will  probably  mean  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  machines  on  all  large  ships.  It 
will  be  a  great  elaIx)ration  of  the  present 
form  of  ship’s  newspajier.’’ 


TO  HONOR  RUSSELL  OWEN 


N.  Y.  Newspaper  Club  to  Give  Dinner 
June  28  to  Times  Reporter 

Russell  Owen,  New  York  Times 
correspondent  with  the  Byrd  .\ntarctic 
Expedition  and  winner  of  the  1929 
Pulitzer  prize  for  reporting,  will  be 
the  guest  of  honor  June  28  at  a  dinner 
and  dance  given  by  the  Newspaper 
Club  of  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 
Admiral  Byrd  will  also  attend  the  din¬ 
ner.  Mr.  Owen  is  a  memJier  of  the 
Newspaper  Club. 

Among  those  who  have  received  in¬ 
vitations  to  the  dinner  are  Edsel  Ford 
and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as  well  as 
many  government  officials,  aviators  and 
newspaper  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Special  cars  will  bring  guests 
from  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica,  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Albany,  and  a  Southern  con¬ 
tingent  will  arrive  in  special  cars  from 
Richmond,  Va.  An  elaborate  souvenir 
edition  of  the  Three  Em  Dash,  the 
club’s  newspaper,  will  be  distributed. 


SESSIONS  ELECTED 


Managing  Editor  of  Topeka  Capital 
Head*  Kansa*  Group 

Members  of  the  First  District  Edi- 
toriaj  Association  of  Kansas  were  en¬ 
tertained  June  7  by  Horton,  Kan.,  and 
by  Charles  Browne  and  Wes  McMani- 
gal,  publishers  of  the  Horton  Headlight 
Commercial. 

Charles  Sessions,  managing  editor 
of  the  Topeka  Capital,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association.  Bill  Tennal. 
Sahetha  Herald,  vice-president,  George 
Adriance,  Seneca  Courier-Tribune,  sec¬ 
retary.  The  organization  has  no  treas¬ 
urer,  hecau.se  it  has  no  dues. 

Roy  A.  Ro^rts,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  Cit\<  Star  and  Mr.  Sessions 
were  principal  speakers  at  a  dinner. 


A.  P.  PHOTO  SERVICE  MOVES 


Picture  Department  Shifted  to  New 
Studio  at  Headquarter* 

The  New’  York  studio  of  .'\ssociated 
Press  Photo  Service  was  to  be  moveil 
June  14  from  .544  West  4.3rd  street  to 
general  headquarters  of  Associated  Press 
at  .383  Madison  avenue  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  A.  P.  A  modernly  equipped 
studio  has  been  installed  next  to  general 
news  room  to  bring  the  photo  service  in 
direct  coordination  with  the  news  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  new  plant  includes  all  steel  dark 
rooms,  new  developing,  printing  and  dry¬ 
ing  apparatus  and  offices  for  the  photo 
editorial  staff  headed  by  Norris  A.  Huse, 
executive  editor  of  the  photo  service. 


A.  B.  C.  RULES  PRICES 
MUST  BE  CONSPICUOUS 

Board  of  Director*  Amend*  Section  of 
By-Law*  Governing  Cla**ification 

of  Subscription*  Obtained  on 
Special  Offer*  a*  Net  Paid 

When  a  subscription  offer  is  made  in 
which  the  price  is  compared  with  the 
regular  term  subscription  cost  and  the 
newsstand  price  of  a  publication  all 
prices  must  be  quoted  in  juxtapositwtn. 
according  to  an  amendment  to  C  hapter 

B,  Article  II,  Section  2  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations  .adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  at  the  Slay 
meeting.  This  section  governs  the  count¬ 
ing  of  subscriptions  obtained  fin  offers 
as  net  paid. 

The  rule  as  amended  reads  as  follows : 

“When  a  subscription  offer  is  made  in 
which  the  offer  is  cf)mi)ared  with  the 
regular  newsstand  price,  the  resulting 
subscriptions  shall  qualify  as  net  paid 
providing  the  offer  is  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  newsstand  price. 

“When  a  subscription  offer  is  made  in 
which  the  offer  is  compared  with  lx)th 
the  regular  term  sub.scription  price  and 
the  regular  newsstand  price,  the  result¬ 
ing  subscriptions  shall  (pialify  as  net 
paid  if  the  offer  is  at  least  .50  per  cent 
of  the  term  subscription  price,  provided 
the  regular  term  subscription  price  and 
the  regular  newsstand  price  are  quoted 
in  juxtaposition  and  provided  also  that 
the  newsstand  price  has  received  no 
greater  prominence  than  the  term  sub¬ 
scription  price;  otherwise,  the  offer  must 
equal  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
stand  price.’’ 


WINS  $25,000  AWARD 


Former  Montana  Executive  Get* 

Verdict  Again*t  W.  A.  Clark,  Jr. 

Damages  aggregating  $25,000  were 
awarded  B.  E.  .  Woolston,  newspaper 
man,  against  W.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  and  the 
Pultc  .Montana  Free  Press  by  a  jury  that 
deliberated  four  and  one-half  hours  to 
reach  a  verdict  in  the  libel  action. 

Woolston.  former  manager  of  Clark’s 
paper,  the  Montana  Free  Press,  insti¬ 
tuted  a  $200,000  damage  suit  against 
Clark  on  the  ground  that  an  alleged 
libelous  editorial  appearing  in  the  Free 
Press  more  than  a  year  ago,  following 
his  withdrawal  from  the  paper,  had 
caused  him  material  harm.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  giving  Woolston 
$15,000,  compensatory  damages  and 
$10,000  punitive  damages.  The  Free 
Press  and  other  of  Clark’s  newspapers 
suspended  publication  May  17,  1929. 


F.  R.  GAMBLE  INJURED 

F.  R.  Gamble,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  was  seriously  injured  recently 
in  a  taxicab  accident  in  London,  accord¬ 
ing  to  cable  messages  received  at  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  association  in  New  York. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  amputation 
of  one  foot  might  be  necessary,  but 
later  advices  said  this  would  not  be  re¬ 
sorted  to.  Other  injuries  were  less  seri¬ 
ous  and  he  is  thought  to  be  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  He  went  abroad  with  Mrs. 
Gamble  on  a  combined  business  and 
pleasure  trip  of  several  weeks. 

PUBLISHERS  ENTERTAINED 

En  route  by  special  train  to  Corpus 
Christi.  the  North  Texas  delegation  to 
the  Texas  Press  .Association  convention 
stopped  several  hours  last  week  in  San 
.Antonio,  where  they  were  entertained  by 
the  South  Texas  Press  .Association. 
Included  was  a  Mexican  dinner  tendered 
by  Frank  G.  Huntress,  publisher  Now 
.■intonio  F..r press  and  Evening  Nexos. 


Announcement  was  made  June  9  of 
the  sale  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News,  a 
morning  daily,  to  W.  T.  Anderson  and  P, 


W.  T.  Anderson  P.  T.  Anderson 


T.  .Anderson,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  respectively,  of  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph,  an  afternoon  paper.  The  two 
papers  will  be  operated  separately,  in 
their  own  plants  for  the  time  being, 
_ The  Sunday  edi- 

Btion  of  the  News 
will  be  merged 
into  the  Sunday 
Telegraph.  The 
change  in  owner¬ 
ship  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  R.  L. 
McKenney,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher 
of  the  News  for 
35  years. 

\V.  T.  .\nder- 
son,  in  his  pub- 

- lit  announcement, 

R.  L.  McKenney  said  ; 

“It  is  our  pur¬ 
pose,  as  soon  as  details  can  be  worked 
out,  to  offer  a  combination  siibscrip-  | 
tion  rate  for  both  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  papers  that  will  be  cheaper  than 
heretofore  p:iid  by  those  who  took  both 
papers,  and  to  leave  it  optional  with 

subscribers  as  to  whether  they  take  one 
or  both.  The  same  thing  will  be 
worked  out  for  our  advertisers,  also, 

although  this  is  not  the  experience  in 
other  cities  where  combinations  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  papers  have  been 
effected.’’ 

\V.  T.  Anderson,  who  is  also  editor 
of  the  Telegraph,  was  Iwrn  in  Haynes- 
ville,  Ga.,  in  1871,  and  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  at  the  age  of  11  on  the 
Hazokinss’illc  Dispatch.  Three  years 
later  he  became  an  office  boy  for  the 
Macon  Telegrapli,  and  has  remained 
since,  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
on  New  York  newspapers.  In  1914,  on 
the  death  of  C.  R.  Pendleton,  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  controlling  interest,  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  new  company  with  his  brother, 

P.  T.  Anderson,  as  vice-president. 

P.  T.  Anderson  is  two  years  younger 
than  his  brother.  He  started  on  the 
Telegraph  in  1889  and  remained  for  five 
years  leaving  to  take  up  other  work.  He 
returned  in  1914  to  become  general 
manager.  He  has  been  active  in  civic 
affairs,  and  was  for  two  years  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  .At  the 
present  time,  in  addition  to  his  work 
on  the  Telegraph,  he  is  publishing  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record,  the  former 
Hall-LaVarre  paper,  operating  it  as  an 
appointee  of  the  L’nited  States  Court. 

Mr.  McKenney  acquired  a  half  inter¬ 
est  in  the  News  in  1894,  and  a  controlling 
interest  in  1899.  He  also  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  civic  enterprises  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  1926. 


FINLEY  ADDRESSES  GRADUATES 

Dr.  John  H.  I'inley,  associate  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  who  has 
served  as  president  of  the  New  A’ork 
L’niversity,  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New’  York  and  of  Knox  College,  and 
as  state  commissioner  of  education,  de¬ 
livered  the  commencement  address  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  June  10. 
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GRANTLAND  RICE  SURVEYS  SPORT  PAGES 

Activities  of  Amateurs  Receiving  More  Space  Than  Ever  Before,  Noted  Sport  Columnist  Says 
Declares  Sporting  Writers  Have  Best  Opportunity  for  Vivid  Writing 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


GKANTLAXD  UICE,  Phi  Beta 
kappa  sports  writer  and  singer  of 
"Songs  of  the  Stalwart,”  believes  that 
sports  amateurs  are  commanding  more 
attention  and  rating  more  space  in  the 
daily  press  than  ever  before.  W  ithin  the 
past  year,  he  said,  there  has  .been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  newsi)apers 
to  give  the  non-professional  groups  a 
better  "break,”  in  the  sports  pages,  and 
the  trend,  he  said,  will  b^me  more  pro¬ 
nounced  as  time  goes  on. 

Interviewed  in  the  plushy  offices  of 
the  Conde  Xast  Publications,  in  the  Gray¬ 
bar  Building,  New  York,  where,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  writing  his  daily  newspaper 
column,  Mr.  Rice  performs  his  duties 
as  editor  of  the  American  Golfer,  he 
expressed  satisfaction  in  the  manner 
.American  newspapers  handle  their 
sports  news,  and  said  that  publishers 
were  intent  upon  giving  the  best  coverage 
of  athletic  events  within  their  power. 
He  commented  on  the  sweeping  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  s|)orts 
world  during  the  past  decade,  observing 
that  newsi)ai)crs  had  kept  pace,  and  were 
giving  the  best  they  could  to  satisfy  the 
constantly  growing  lists  of  fans.  The 
growth  in  interest  in  amateur  sports  he 
characterized  as  the  most  outstanding 
development. 

“In  giving  so  much  publicity  to  the 
amateurs,”  he  said,  "the  publishers  are 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times.  I  don't 
believe  it  Is  the  result  of  becoming  tired 
of  giving  so  much  space  to  professional 
sports,  as  it  is  the  demand  from  readers 
for  complete  coverage  of  non-profes¬ 
sional  evrnts.  It  would  be  a  hard  job 
finding  a  publisher  who  would  be  so 
injudicious  as  to  let  his  personal  feelings 
rule  him  in  this  regard.  If  he  has  to 
choose  between  a  professional  ball  game, 
attended  by  65,000  fans,  and  an  amateur 
contest  of  some  sort  where  there  is  little 
public  interest,  it  is  obvious  where  he'll 
send  his  best  writers  and  to  which  he 
will  devote  the  most  space. 

"Coverage  of  sports  events  is  similar 
to  coverage  of  news :  you  give  the  most 
space  and  attention  to  what  you  feel 
is  the  most  interesting  to  the  public.  The 
professional  aspect  of  it  is  negligible; 
if  there  is  a  mercenary  event  that  com¬ 
mands  great  interest,  the  publisher  can¬ 
not  afford  to  neglect  it.” 

Sports  writers,  Mr.  Rice  said,  have  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  color  and 
feature  writing,  greater  than  that  given 
to  general  assignment  reporters.  Mr. 
Rice  ought  to  know,  for  he  is  dean  of 
the  "color”  wTiters,  and  in  his  old  days 
was  renowned  for  his  ability  to  write 
of  a  coming  contest  in  terms  that  made 
it  a  matter  of  international  importance 
and  of  grave  consequence.  Two  prize¬ 
ring,  sluggers  intent  on  mutilating  each 
other  for  a  seam-split  purse  were  two 
Titans,  two  cavemen,  meeting  in  me¬ 
dieval  splendor  for  mortal  combat.  No 
one  stepped  to  the  plate  in  Mr.  Rice’s 
old  ball  games ;  they  stalked  to  bat  with 
a  jaw  thrust  forward  and  a  determined 
light  in  their  eyes,  and  like  a  Grecian 
discus  thrower,  they  sent  the  twirling 
white  ball  far  over  into  the  next  precinct. 
Certain  football  games  were  epochal 
c^'ents,  where  brawny  and  muscular  men, 
some  with  a  flash  of  genius,  crashed 
through  the  stone  walls  of  the  enemy’s 
fortress  to  capture  the  fair  Helen  therein. 
An  aura  of  tenseness  and  seriousness 
permeated  his  copy  . 

“An  autumn  sky  heavily  tinted  with 
flame  and  flashes  of  orange  and  black 
turn  suddenly  into  the  shining  glow  of 
/ale’s  triumphant  blue  .  .  .”  This 

IS  not  a  Thoreau  description  of  sunrise 
™  Lahe  Louise ;  it  is  Mr.  Rice  making 
the  setting  for  the  Yale- Princeton 
football  game  in  1927. 

,  “There  is  more  action  and  movement 
|n  sports  writing  than  there  is  in  writ- 
'"R  '^"’s,”  he  said  in  the  interview.  “In 
the  first  place  a  sports  writer  has  an 
audience  hanging  on  his  words,  his  audi¬ 
ence  is  always  there,  and  he  knows  it. 


He  knows  how  to  write  for  them.  He 
has  a  ciiance  for  colorful  vivid  writing 
that  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate. 

"It  takes  a  long  time,  however,  for  a 
sports  writer  to  get  going.  He  has  to 
be  plugged  along  by  a  publisher  until  his 
name  and  his  writings  become  familiar 


Grantiund  Rire 

household  words.  .And.  except  in  a 
routine  manner,  a  new  writer  is  no  asset 
to  a  sports  jiage  until  he  acquires  an 
authentic  background.” 

In  reviewing  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  sports  world  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Rice 
pointerl  out  that  in  the  beginning,  base- 
liall.  football  and  fighting  were  .alvmt  the 
only  athletic  events  covered  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

".As  the  public  interest  in  sports  grew,” 
he  saul,  “more  and  more  stiorts  were 
added:  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  boating 
and  luKkey.  just  to  mention  a  few.  To 
report  the.se  for  an  ever-increasing  list 
of  readers,  newspapers  took  the  initiative, 
and  adderl  to  their  sports  staffs  com- 
mensuratcly.  At  first  the  development 
was  all  in  the  metropolitan  centers,  but 
now  the  smaller  papers  also  know  the 
tremendous  advantage  in  a  well-edited 
and  interesting  sports  section. 

“In  a  nutshell,  the  sports  fan  of  to¬ 


day  is  a  different  person  from  the  fan 
of  a  decade  ago.  In  turning  to  the 
sports  page  now,  he  looks  to  see  how 
his  favorite  baseball  team  came  out. 
and  glance  over  all  the  box  scores:  Is 
Helen  Wills  playing  again?  He  is  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  what  she  did.  And 
he  takes  in  the  latest  developments  in 
golf — he  probably  plays  golf  himself — 
and  in  the  other  sports.  The  average 
fan  ten  years  ago  was  interested  in  only 
one  or  two  sports. 

“This  changed  attitude  makes  the 
sports  writer  more  responsible.  In  a 
good  many  cases  he  is  just  putting  into 
words  what  nearly  every  sports  fan 
knows,  and  there  is  no  stringing  that 
estimable  gentleman  along.” 

.A  sports  writer  must  obey  the  same 
tenets  of  accuracy  as  a  news  reporter, 
Mr.  Rice  said.  “It  doesn’t  take  the 
public  long  to  get  wise  to  a  sloppy  writer, 
and  such  a  writer  cannot  last  long. 
A'  hen  he  loses  his  following  he  loses 
all.” 

Mr.  Rice  said  he  had  always  steered 
clear  of  personal  recriminations  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  contestants.  Facts  were  the  only 
data  on  which  he  wrote,  he  said,  unless  a 
personal  angle  had  some  bearing  on  the 
possible  outcome  of  a  pending  contest. 
He  has  never  been  sued  for  libel. 

Grantland  Rice  is  .50  years  old  now,  and 
has  been  writing  for  newspapers  2<)  years. 
His  affairs  are  diverse,  but  his  chief  in¬ 
terest  is  in  his  newspaper  column,  “The 
Sportlight,”  which  is  distributed  by  the 
Bell  Syndicate  to  alwut  73  newspapers. 
It  was  in  newspaper  writing  that  he  first 
attained  renown,  and,  although  he  is  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  movies,  in  radio,  and  in  maga¬ 
zine  work,  he  devotes  his  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  daily  column,  which  is  usually 
wired  to  the  papers  that  subscribe  to  it. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  sports  writer 
in  the  country  who  has  Ix-en  so  widely 
celebrated  as  Grantland  Rice,  “Old  Grant 
Rice,”  as  F.  P.  A.  calls  him.  .And,  what 
is  much  more  remarkable,  there  have 
probably  been  few  sports  writers  wlio 
have  maintained  his  high  standard  over 
so  long  a  peri(Kl  of  time.  His  highly 
charged  writings,  and  his  verse  which 
breaks  out  sporadically,  have  followed 
year  after  year  with  a  persistency  that 
is  the  envy  of  many  syndicate  writers. 
.As  is  the  case  with  most  popular  writers, 
he  has  been  made  light  of  and  ridiculetl 
in  many  quarters,  but  the  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  has  not  made  the  slightest  ripple  in 
the  tide  of  his  popularity.  “Songs  of  the 
Stalwart,”  his  book  of  verse,  issued  in 


1917,  and  “Songs  of  the  Open”  in  1924, 
were  a  vogue  among  his  admirers  tor 
many  years. 

His  favorite  game  is  golf,  now,  and  he 
plays  a  good  game.  He  likes  to  cover 
prize  fights  in  which  there  is  much  public 
interest.  He  does  not  care  for  baseball 
any  more,  unless  it  is  a  World  Series 
game.  He  has  kept  up  an  intense  interest 
in  football,  and  enjoys  covering  this 
sport. 

The  most  exciting  contest  he  ever  cov¬ 
ered,  he  said,  was  the  Dempsey-Firpo 
tight',  and  after  that,  the  event  when 
Hobby  Jones  won  his  first  open  cham¬ 
pionship  at  Inwood,  in  1923. 

Grantland  Rice  was  born  at  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  Tenn.,  Nov.  1,  1880,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Nashville  in  private  schools.  He 
took  a  bachelor’s  degree  at  A'anderbilt 
University  in  1901,  and  in  1920  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  the  same  university.  He  joined 
the  Xasshville  Xews  on  his  graduation 
from  college,  and  a  year  later  moved  on 
to  Atlanta  where  he  was  with  the  Jourtuil 
until  1904.  He  went  north  then  for  a 
year  with  the  Cleveland  Xezes,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  Nashville  for  a  four-year  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Tcne.tscan. 

New  York  beckoned  him  in  1911  and 
he  joined  the  Daily  Mail.  In  1914  he  be¬ 
gan  his  long  career  on  the  York 

Tribune,  and  later,  the  Herald  Tribune. 
In  March  of  this  year  he  severed  this 
connection  to  sign  with  the  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate.  While  with  the  Herald  Tribune, 
his  column  was  distributed  by  that  news¬ 
paper’s  syndicate.  His  career  was  inter¬ 
rupted  during  the  VA^orld  War  when  he 
served  as  a  first  lieutenant'  in  the  ticld 
artillery  with  the  .A.E.F.  in  France, 

He  was  married  in  Nashville  in  190O> 
to  Katharine  Hollis.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Florence  Davenport.  Tlie 
Rices'  New  York  home  is  at  11.58  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Grantland  Rice  has  never  .soured  on 
sports.  loday,  at  fifty,  his  columns 
carry  the  dignified  tone  of  the  expert, 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  athletics  is  deep- 
seated  and  sincere.  He  still  breaks  into 
meter  when  he  sees  poetry  in  the  con¬ 
flict  he  is  judging,  or  when  he  pauses 
from  his  multi fariou.s  duties  to  philoso¬ 
phize  for  a  moment  on  the  eternal 
drama  of  combat. 

This  week  he  covered  the  Sharkey- 
Schmcling  fight  in  New  A'ork. 

“I  write  best,”  he  .said,  “when  I  know 
people  are  interested  in  what  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  about.” 


ROBBINS  RE-ELECTED 

Publisher  of  Hickman  (Ky.)  Courier 

Again  Leads  West  State  Group 

.A.  Robbins,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Hiekman  (Ky. )  Courier,  was  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  president  of  the  West 
Kentucky  Association  for  his  third  term, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
in  Paducah.  All  the  other  officers  were 
re-elected  as  follows:  Elliott  C.  Mitchell, 
Taducah  Sun-Democrat,  vice-president ; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hard  Hogard,  Critten¬ 
den  Pre.^s,  Marion,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  president  will  appoint  the  members 
of  the  executive  committee  before  the 
next  meeting  in  September. 

Col.  Henry  Lawrence  of  the  Cadia 
Record  spoke  on  “Newspapers  and 
Politics”  at  the  opening  session.  Joe 
T.  Lovett  of  the  Murray  Times  and 
f.edfier  lerl  a  round  table  discussion  on 
the  problems  of  the  comm'unity  news¬ 
paper  and  Elliott  C.  Mitchell  spoke  at 
the  luncheon  on  the  “Future  of  West 
Kentucky.”  At  the  afternoon  .session 
-A.  E.  Stein  of  the  Hickman  County 
Gazette  at  Clinton,  led  a  round  table  on 
heading  off  free  space  grafters. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  Providence 
P-nterfrise,  Webster  county,  was  elected 
to  membership,  and  Frank  Evans,  new 
editor  of  the  Mayfield  Messenger,  was 
welcomed  to  the  association. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMEN  AT  NAUTICAL  LUNCHEON 


Twenty-four  Toledo  newspaper  women,  of  the  Blade,  News-Bee,  and  Times, 
photographed  June  4  on  embarking  on  the  Greyhound,  big  Lake  Erie  steamer, 
for  a  luncheon.  They  were  the  guests  of  the  steamship  rompany.  Dixie  Tighe, 
special  writer  for  the  Paul  Block  newspapers,  who  is  in  Toledo  doing  a  series 
of  features  for  the  Blade,  is  shown  third  from  the  left,  front  row. 
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EAGLE  OCCUPIES 


NEW  PLANT 


$1,500,000  Expended  by  Gannett  Daily  for  Building  and  Equipping  Seven-Story 
16-Unit  Press  Installed — Special  Late  Sports  Room  a  Feature 


Structure — New 
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location  of  the  copy  cutters,  clumping 
rack,  prcxjf  readers,  correction  bank  and 
make  up  room  between  the  linotype  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  dry  mat  stereotype  ma¬ 
chines,  so  that'  there  is  a  continuous  flow 
of  work  in  a  straight  line  from  the  copy 
table  to  the  plate  caster. 

The*  composing  room  has  a  rule  ma¬ 
chine  to  make  rules,  dashes,  and  slugs; 
three  Lanston  casters,  and  a  Monotype 
machine  for  stock  table  figures. 

In  a  separate  room,  adjacent  to  the 
make-up  rcxjm  and  on  this  third  floor, 
away  from  the  editorial  department, 
which  is  on  the  fourth,  is  the  stock  and 
bond  table  department.  This  location  is 
designed  to  facilitate  quick  closing  oi 
the  market  pages. 

The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department  with  34  steel 
desks ;  the  news,  editorial,  and  sports 
departments  with  88  steel  desks ;  and  the 
executive  offices.  A  large  advertising 
department  conference  room  is  likewise 
provided,  and  a  corner  rcx)m  with  north 
and  east  light  for  the  cartoonist. 

The  art  department  adjoins  the  news 
department,  as  does  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment,  so  that  direct  communicalicm 
is  speedy  and  no  time  is  lost  between 
all  three. 

The  olive  colored  steel  desks  of  the 
news  department  are  characteristic  of  the 
entire  office  equipment,  which  is  steel 
throughout.  Tan  and  olive  mark  the 
harmonious  color  scheme  of  the  news 
room,  with  the  desk  tops  tan  to  match 
the  walls.  The  ceiling  is  coated  with 
Celotex  to  deaden  sounds;  each  editorial 
writer  has  a  glass  enclosed  cubicle;  the 
teletype  and  telegraphic  instruments  are 
placed  in  sound  proof  rooms  near  the 
city  editor’s  desk;  and  careful  planning 
has  been  shown  in  the  arrangement  of 
all  sections  of  the  news  room  so  that 
time  will  not  be  lost  in  useless  motion 
or  in  carrying  copy.  The  sound  proofing 
to  save  the  nerves  of  the  workers  is  es¬ 
pecially  noteworthy. 

An  example  of  planning  for  speed  is 
a  sporting  edition  room  on  the  third 
floor  where  teletype  printers  for  baseball 
and  racing  are  installed,  and  Morse  wires 
also.  Provision  is  made  here  for  the 
hand-setting  of  box  scores  at  the  last 
minute  by  members  of  the  composing 
room  force. 

And  lastly,  as  a  special  feature  may  be 
mentioned  the  pneumatic  vacuum  circuit 
for  the  conveying  of  copy  from  the  news 
and  editorial  rooms  to  the  composing 
room.  This  is  a  two  tube  system  of 
noiseless  operation,  distinctive  from  the 
usual  electric  carrier  kind. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  floors 
are  used  by  the  Eagle’s  large  commercial 
printing  department. 

The  Eagle  is  one  of  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers.  M.  Preston  Goodfel- 
low  is  publisher,  Arthur  M.  Howe,  edi¬ 
tor,  Harris  M.  Crist,  managing  editor, 
and  Harry  T.  Madden,  business  manager. 

Isaac  Van  Anden  in  1841  founded  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  This  date  of  estab¬ 
lishment  makes  the  paper  one  of  the 
oldest  in  New  York  City.  Isaac  Van 
Anden  remained  the  directing  force  of 
the  paper  until  his  death  in  1875.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hester,  who  came  to  the  Eagle 
as  a  boy  in  1852  and  began  work  in  the 
composing  room.  Col.  Hester  was  a 
vital  and  attractive  personality,  and  it 
was  under  his  administration  that  the 
paper  became  nationally  known. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  acquired  control 
from  a  small  group  which  had  acquired 
it  from  the  Hester  family.  The  paper 
has  been  a  part  of  the  Gannett  chain 
since  early  last  year. 

The  architects  of  the  new  Eagle  plant 
were  Howell  and  Thomas  of  Clevelani 

Care  has  been  taken  in  the  design  and 
placing  of  machinery  to  reduce  vibra¬ 
tion  and  noise.  In  the  news  room  the 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


The  new  building  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  hayle  at  Johnson  and  Adams 
streets,  Brooklyn,  Duilt  at  a  cost  oi 
$1,500,000,  with  quarters  for  one  of  tlie 
most  modern  publishing  plants  in  the 
country,  is  now  ready  for  occupancy. 
It  will  be  formally  opened  June  17,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  part  of  it  is  already  in  use,  and 
the  process  of  moving  various  depart¬ 
ments  is  speedily  going  on. 

The  news,  business,  and  mechanical 
departments  got  out  the  first  issue  of 
the  paper  in  the  new  building  June  9. 

The  structure  rises  seven  stories  on  a 
plot  112  feet  by  152  feet.  It  is  of  steel 
frame  and  reinforced  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  and  is  faced  with  yellow  brick.  It 
adjoins  the  present  Eagle  building  with 
which  it  connects.  The  latter  occupies 
a  site  of  about  the  same  size  on  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Johnson  streets. 

Interior  arrangements  have  been  scien¬ 
tifically  planned  to  provide  maximum 
comfort  and  convenience  for  members 
of  the  staff,  plus  high-speed  efficiency  in 
mechanical  operations.  The  most  up-to- 
date  machinery  and  equipment  available 
have  been  installed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,000,000. 

Among  the  mechanical  improvements 
is  an  example  of  the  latest  in  press  de¬ 
sign  and  construction.  It  will  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  another  press  of  smaller 
size,  and  a  large  color  press. 

The  super-production  unit,  developed 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  as  erect^  in 
the  West  Side  plant  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  is  duplicated  for  use  in  the 
new  Daily  Ec^le  plant. 

This  new  sixteen  unit  printing  press 
has  five  super-production  double  folders 
and  ink  pumps. 

The  outstanding  difference  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  this  press  is  the  arrangement  of 
cylinders  in  pairs  one  above  the  other. 

The  sixteen  units  are  arranged  in  two 
lines,  12  in  one  line  and  four  in  the 
other. 

Each  department  is  provided  in  the 
new  building  with  quarters  larger  than 
those  now  occupied. 

There  arc  several  distinctive  features 
about  the  new  edifice.  One  is  its  truck¬ 
ing  facilities  for  taking  papers  away, 
and  bringing  rolls  of  newsprint  to  the 
plant.  An  alley  running  through  the 
block  separates  the  old  Eagle  building 
from  the  new.  This  private  thorough¬ 
fare  gives  the  paper  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  load  and  unload  trucks 
without  molestation  and  delay  from  other 
traffic 

The  press  in  the  basement  is  so  con¬ 
nected  as  to  be  103  feet  in  length.  It 
stands  almost  three  stories  in  height, 
and  has  a  direct  current  drive  by  motor 
generator  from  the  alternating  current 
used  for  the  Brooklyn  trunk  lines.  In 
the  basement  also  is  a  machine  shop  for 
the  press  room,  and  ample  space  for 
storage  of  newsprint. 

The  basement  will  also  house  steel 
cabinets  to  hold  the  back  files  of  the 
Eagle,  in  an  air-tight  vault ;  and  the 
water  pumping  system  which  will  use 
much  of  the  water  twice,  first  to  cool 
stereotype  plates,  and  again  from  a  tank 
on  the  roof  for  sanitary  purposes. 

In  this  way  the  system  will  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  save  its  instal¬ 
lation  expense,  and  so  “pay  for  itself.’’ 
The  roof  tank  has  a  capacity  of  20,000 
gallons. 

Notable  among  the  features  of  the 
plant  is  the  ventilation  and  cooling  sys¬ 
tem.  'The  whole  building  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  washed  air  of  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature  throughout  as  desired  at  all 
times. 

The  first,  or  street  floor,  has  a  truck¬ 
ing  platform  about  three  feet  high,  cut 
under  part  of  the  building  facing  on  the 
alley.  This  alcove  will  keep  rain  and 
snow  from  interfering  with  loading 
operations  when  delivery  of  papers  is 
under  way. 


Rolls  of  paper  to  feed  the  continuous 
oiieratioii  press  are  dropiied  through  a 
delivery  chute  to  the  basement. 

From  the  press,  conveyors  of  the  steel 
spring  type  clutch  the  papers  and  carry 


who,  by  virtue  of  the  arrangement  of 
lights,  can  switch  calls  or  break  in  on 
any  she  desires. 

From  the  engineering  and  efficiency 
points  of  view  the  third  and  fourth 


New  Brooklyn  Eagle  plant  (left)  and  old  structure  (right) 


them  to  the  wrapping  room  where  two 
long  steel  tables  are  provided  for  quick 
wrapping  and  the  making  of  bundles. 
These  papers,  ready  for  delivery,  are 
then  carried  by  broad  belt  conveyors  to 
the  platforms  where  trucks  are  backed  up 
ready  to  receive  them. 

The  half  of  the  first  floor  space  nearest 
Johnson  street  will  be  used  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,  the  central  section  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  mezzanine  that  constitutes 
the  second  floor  of  the  building  in  this 
part.  Here  on  the  ground  floor  will  be 
the  cashier’s  cage,  space  for  the  auditors 
and  accountants  and  bookkeepers,  busi¬ 
ness  manager’s  office,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  bureau,  which  annually  now  handles 
more  than  100,000  calls  respecting  schools, 
travel  facilities,  resorts,  and  many  other 
subjects. 

Adjoining  the  mezzanine  will  be  the 
telephone  switchboard  with  .^00  exten¬ 
sions  and  the  classified  telephone  de¬ 
partment  with  positions  for  24  girls  and 
the  supervisor.  This  has  an  elaborate 
system  whereby  lights  show  all  incoming 
calls,  and  the  work  of  the  entire  24  girls 
is  easily  controlled  by  the  supervisor. 


floors  are  the  most  interesting  in  the 
building,  and  would  receive  the  greatest 
attention  by  visiting  publishers  and 
executives. 

At  the  southern  side  of  the  third  floor 
is  the  stereotype  room.  This  has  plenty 
of  light  and  ventilation  and  is  equipped 
with  an  electrically  heated  page  caster. 
The  dual  delivery  discharges  its  pages 
directly  to  an  elevator  which  deposits 
them  swiftly  at'  the  cylinder  level  of  the 
press  in  the  basement.  This  elevator  is 
the  terminal  of  a  railway  which  by 
means  of  switches  connects  with  every 
unit  of  the  press,  so  that  plates  may  be 
delivered  without  manual  handling  to  any 
part  of  the  press. 

The  composing  room  is  at  the  northern 
side  of  this  third  floor,  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  scheduling  department  and  the  en¬ 
graving  department  near  at  hand  for  the 
sake  of  speed  and  efficiency.  Between 
the  composing  room  which  is  equipped 
with  45  typesetting  machines,  and  the 
stereotype  department,  is  the  make-up 
rcKim  with  fourteen  steel  make-up  tables. 

This  arrangement  makes  possible  the 


The  great  battery  of  presses  in  new  Eagle  plant 
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Carefully  Timed  Insertions  by  the  Week  Backed  Up  by  Skilfully  Merchandised  Space  Maintain 
Productivity  of  July  Advertising — Selection  ‘‘Frame”  Is  an  Idea  Guide  for  Salesmen 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


TYPICAL  JULY 


ARTICLE  XL 

ADVERTISING-MERCHANDISING 
“FRAME” 

^HESE  six  combinations  can  be  juggled  to  fit  ten  to  twenty  kinds  of  weekly 
space  allotments  for  department  stores: 

Friday's  Selection 
G 

Women’s  hosiery 
Handbags 
Costume  jewelry 
H 

Women’s  silk  under¬ 
wear 

Linen  handkerchiefs 
Junior  frocks 

F  I 

Housewares  9.  Women’s  hats 

Home  furnishings  Women’s  scarfs 

Table  linens  Toilet  articles 


Sunday’s  Selection 
A 

Silks 
Notions 
Wash  goods 

B 

Gloves 

Leather  goods 
Stationery 

C 

Sporting  goods 
Men’s  furnishings 
Books 


Wednesday’s  Selection 
D 

2.  Boy’s  suits 
Girl’s  coats 
Women’s  shoes 

E 

5.  Men’s  shirts 
Silk  neckties 
Men’s  hats 


Read  the  lettered  combinations  downward  for  selections  for  three  days’ 
advertisements  and  read  the  numbered  groups  from  left  to  right  for  the  other 
three  days.  Thus,  groups  A,  B,  C,  for  a  nine-section,  six-column  advertise¬ 
ment  for  Sunday’s  paper  for  Monday’s  business  and  groups  1,  2,  3  for  Monday^s 
copy  for  Tuesday’s  business,  noticing  that  group  “A  1”  will  appear  in  both  if 
same  paper  is  used,  and  if  Tuesday’s  selection  runs  in  another  paper  one 
group  at  least  appears  in  both  papers.  As  a  rule  the  numbered  (left  to  right) 
combinations  draw  best  in  morning  editions  for  the  average  store,  city,  popu¬ 
lation  and  paper.  But  the  main  point  is  continuous  link-up  and  rotation  of 
departments  which  normally  receive  large  response  in  July. 

The  secret  of  this  advertising-merchandising  “frame”  is  that  it  contains 
typical  items  in  the  right  proportion  of  the  four  types  of  demand — universal, 
special,  general  and  continuous — for  a  six-day  schedule. 


A  famous  dirt  track  automobile 
race  driver  used  to  be  seen  walk¬ 
ing  over  18  to  20  miles  of  country  roads 
i  a  day  or  two  before  a  race.  His  fellow 
‘  contenders,  riding  by  in  their  cars  were 
given  to  ridiculing  him  in  a  good- 
Mtured  way.  “W'hat’s  the  idea,  George," 
they  would  shout,  “have  you  lost  some¬ 
thing?”  He  would  answer,  as  the  jok¬ 
ers  spun  past  him,  “No.  but  you  fellows 
have.”  Then  he  would  trudge  on  over 
i  the  road,  studying  turns,  grades,  widths 
^  of  the  road,  crossings  and  especially 
places  on  the  course  where  trees  and 
bushes  obscured  sharp  turns  and  where 
t  inside  banking  would  likely  cause  jams 

1  and  spills.  _ 

What  this  driver  did  was  to  cement 
in  his  mind  at  a  slow  walking  pace  things 
he  would  have  to  decide  in  a  tenth  of  a 
second  at  70  miles  an  hour  when  the 
race  was  on.  He  called  it  “framing  the 
course.”  Here,  in  words,  is  the  mental 
action  in  terms  of  speed  framed  in  this 
driver’s  mind  for  a  sharp  S-curve  on 
one  of  the  dirt  tracks :  “Take  right  turn, 
full  speed;  shift  to  center  of  track;  slow 
I  slightly  for  outside  of  left  turn;  closest 
car  in  rear  can’t  make  it;  if  a  car 
ahead  keeps  leading  gait,  he’ll  ditch  him¬ 
self  at  right  turn;  road  slopes  wrong 
!  way;  I  can  pass  without  hitting  him.” 
i  ^unds  stupid  in  words,  yes;  but  this 
;  driver  knew  speed  was  only  half  the 

battle  in  dirt  track  racing  and  knowing 
;  the  road  was  the  other  half.  What  he 

did  when  he  walked  the  course  was  to 
slow-motion  his  mind  so  it  would  work 
automatically  at  50,  60  and  70  miles  an 
I  hour. 

Space  solicitation  in  July  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  dirt  track  racing.  Any 
kind  of  special  mental  ability  the  sales¬ 
man  may  have  is  as  useful  in  July 
as  in  other  months.  Resourcefulness, 

cleverness,  ingenuity  and  all  types  of 
standard  knowledge  relating  to  advertis¬ 
ing,  buying  habits,  local  conditions,  are 
at  a  premium,  for  July  is  still  viewed 
by  the  average  merchant  as  a  good  time 
j  to  economize  on  advertising  space. 

.  ;  The  traditional  idea  that  business  must 
slump  in  July  may  or  may  not  be  a 
•  pet  mental  hobby  with  one  or  all  of  the 
leading  advertisers  of  a  town,  but  the 
■  tendency  to  use  it  as  an  excuse  for  not 

i  using  full  quotas  of  si»ce  is  still 

Sj  very  much  in  vogue.  This  is  true  in 

I  practically  every  city_  from  20,(X)0  to 

M.OOO  population  and  is  common  enough 
in  very  large  centers  and  with  some 
large  and  representative  stores. 

Where  there  are  three  or  more  papers 
in  the  field  the  situation  for  individual 
papers  and  space  salesmen  is  anything 
but  easy.  This  is  because  a  merchant 
may_  reason  that  since  only  so  volume  is 
possible  why  use  more  than  one  paper 
to  get  it  and  why  use  more  than  merely 
enough  space  to  keep  the  public  informed 
of  values  and  offerings. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration 
the  average  store  could  profitably  increase 
Its  normal  schedule  of  insertions  in  one 
ot  two  papers  and  increase  space  for 
certain  days  of  the  week  in  July.  And 
a  few  stores  do  just  that,  on  the  theory 
that  the  other  fellow  will  do  just  the 
opposite.  This  theory  is  good  if  it  works, 
that  is  if  the  other  stores  cut  down  on 
space,  for  there  is  not  a  doubt  in  the 
world  that  people  read  advertisements 
in  July  with  more  regularity  than  in 
.  other  months.  This  is  an  advantage  to 
}  the  store  whose  advertising  appears  fre¬ 
quently  and  with  regularity.  But  the 
thwy  frays  out  if  all  the  stores  increase 
volume  of  space  because  people  are  not 
inclined  to  read  several  sets  of  adver- 
‘'*^^nts  daily  in  torrid  weather. 

Solicitors  with  merchandising  knowl- 
Mge  and  a  clear  understanding  of  which 
ines  of  a  store’s  stocks  move  best  in 

(July,  and  which  items  draw  best  in  space, 
^ve  a  real  advantage  because  they  can 
otter  practical  reasons  for  whatever  sug- 
RMtions  they  put  up  to  the  merchant. 
As  a  basis  for  merchandising  argu¬ 


ments  rather  than  those  based  on  “I  need 
the  business,"  “You’ve  always  used  our 
paper,”  or  “We  have  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation,”  a  merchandising  “frame”  is 
shown  in  the  chart. 

This  frame  is  designed  to  serve  the 
solicitor  in  three  specific  directions,  so 
far  as  merchandising  goes,  and  it  illus¬ 
trates  a  July  application  of  the  principle 
(dealt  with  early  in  the  series)  of  close 
scheduling. 

Here  are  the  three  merchandising 
slants ; 

Notice  that  27  typical  divisions  of 
stock  are  shown  by  section  names.  These 
are  grouped  by  downward  and  lettered 
A  to  I  and  numbered  crosswise  1,  2,  3 
to  9. 

First,  use  the  frame  to  suggest  proper 
item  combinations  for  one  day’s  space. 
A  nine-section  advertisement  can  be 
made  for  the  Sunday  paper  out  of  o,  b,  c 
and  will  represent  nine  sections  of  stock 
that  should  be  advertised  in  July  and 
which  draw  well  in  July  in  any  ordinary 
department  store  and  in  any  city.  Use 
this  suggestion  when  the  merchant  claims 
he  would  take  space  if  he  knew  what  to 
feature  in  it,  and  similar  objections. 


Second,  use  the  frame  to  suggest  fol¬ 
low-up  merchandising  for  alternate  days 
like  Wednesday  and  Friday.  Merchants 
often  cut  out  a  day’s  space  because  cer¬ 
tain  departments  featured  two  days  earl¬ 
ier  failed  to  do  satisfactory  business.  As 
the  three  selections  stand — Sunday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Friday  —  they  are  as  near 
perfect  as  is  possible  to  bring  in  compen¬ 
sating  volume,  meaning  that  if  a  third  or 
half  of  the  items  for  Sunday  draw  only 
nominal  volume,  a  third  or  a  half  of 
Wednesday’s  selection  are  reasonably 
sure  to  make  up  the  proportional  quota. 
Use  the  frame  in  the  above  way  to  sug¬ 
gest  correct  merchandise  rotation  for  the 
store’s  three  best  business  days.  They 
may  not  be  these  three,  but  the  principle 
fits  any  three  days. 

Third,  suggest  that  selections  for  in¬ 
termediate  days  like  Monday,  Tuseday 
and  Thursday  be  made  by  using  the  num¬ 
bered  selections  like  1,  2  and  3  reading 
across  left  to  right ;  then  4,  5  and  6  for 
the  next  day  and  7,  8  and  9  for  the  third 
day.  Point  out  to  the  merchants  that 
certain  stocks  or  items  need  repetition 
and  that  this  frame  shows  the  ideal  com¬ 
binations  for  July  to  give  correct  rota¬ 


tion  and  proper  repetition.  This  will  get 
his  mind  off  of  splitting  the  space  be- 
tw-een  two  papers. 

If  he  insists  on  splitting  the  space  rec¬ 
ommend  the  numbered  groups  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  lettered  ones  for  evening 
editions. 

Now  how  to  use  the  frame  to  recom¬ 
mend  close  scheduling  of  stocks : 

Point  out  that  the  frame  as  it  stands, 
either  by  lettered  groups  or  by  numbered 
groups,  is  made  up  so  that  any  three 
groups  contain  the  right  proportion  (for 
one  day’s  advertising  or  for  a  series  of 
six  days)  of  the  four  types  in  demand: 
Universal  demand  goods,  special  demand 
goods,  general  demand  goods  and  con¬ 
tinuous  demand  goods.  Also  the  same 
applies  to  types  of  use  represented:  Per¬ 
sonal-use  items,  household-use  items,  and 
family-use  items.  'This  will  interest  the 
average  alert  merchant  because  whether 
or  not  he  classifies  the  items  by  those 
terms  he  knows  that  the  lines  used  here 
as  illustrations  represent  86  per  cent  of 
dollar  volume  of  sales  by  the  day  or  week 
in  July,  and  that  response  to  newspaper 
advertising  is  high  on  all  of  them  in  re¬ 
lation  to  whole-store  volume  by  day  or 
week.  What  he  does  not  know,  and  will 
appreciate  hearing  about,  is  the  effect 
correct  combinations  have  on  effective¬ 
ness  of  space  and  circulation. 

The  really  ambitious  salesman  can,  if 
he  wishes  to,  make  a  set  of  dummy  lay¬ 
outs  based  on  this  frame  and  present  in 
that  way  a  visualization  of  the  frame. 
Try  it  on  one  store.  Then  change  the 
items  and  try  it  on  another,  and  so  on. 


PROTEST  INCREASED  RATE 


Newspapers  Oppose  Railroads'  New 
Charge  on  Newsprint 

The  cost  of  publishing  newspapers  in 
Greater  Kansas  City  will  increase  ^00,- 
000  a  year  if  the  new  freight  rates  on 
newsprint  paper  go  into  effect,  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Comnoission  examin¬ 
er  was  told  at  a  hearing  at  Kansas  City 
last  week. 

Publishers  and  representatives  of  pa¬ 
per  companies,  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mission  to  protest  against  a  proposed  in¬ 
crease  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent  in  the 
freight  rate  on  newsprint  shipped  from 
Canada  and  northeastern  United  States 
points  to  points  in  the  Middle  West. 

Questioning  of  E.  F.  Rice,  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Rail¬ 
way  company  by  E.  E.  Elmquist,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Newsprint 
.Manufacturers’  Association,  brou^t 
out  the  disparity  in  rates  on  wrapping 
paper  and  newsprint. 

Mr.  Rice  testified  the  freight  rate  on 
wrapping  paper  is  23  cents  on  the  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  as  compared  with  39  cents 
on  newsprint.  The  railroads  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  newsprint  freight 
rate  to  51  cents  the  hundred. 

John  W.  Howell  is  the  examiner  who 
will  make  his  report  to  the  commission. 


FABER  NATIONAL  MANAGER 

John  M.  Fal^r  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  Bir- 
minqham  (Ala.)  Poj/,  according  to  W. 
C.  Tichenor,  business  manager.  He  has 
been  with  the  F.  Wallis  Armstrong 
agency  of  Philadelphia,  the  Young  &  Ru- 
hicam  agency  of  the  same  city,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1929  became  connected  with  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Broad¬ 
casting,  selling  ideas,  programs  and  time 
on  the  air. 


SAN  ANTONIO  STAFF  CHANGES 

W.  R.  Beaumier,  former  sports  writer, 
San  Antonio  Express,  has  been  made 
automobile  and  real  estate  editor.  Ward 
Burris,  former  automobile  editor,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  sports  department. 
W.  D.  Outlaw,  w.ho  was  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor,  has  returned  to  the  local  staff. 


ERWIN,  WASEY  PRESIDENT  RETURNS 


Arthur  H.  Kudner,  president  of  Erwin,  Wasey  and  Company,  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Kudner,  photographed  on  their  recent  return  from  a  six  weeks’  visit  to 
Erwin  branches  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  other  European  cities. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


perience  and  plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
develop  his  cordial  dislike  for  partisan¬ 
ship,  his  interest  in  public  good,  and  his 
love  of  a  good  fight.  He  has  pounded 
typewriters,  cut  copy,  written  heai, 
handed  out  assignments  and  decided 
policies  in  more  than  half-a-dozen  cities. 
Rolling  stones  are  supposed  to  repel  the 
tenacious  habits  of  the  well-known  moss, 
but  Briggs’  perambulatory  existence 
'  seems  to  have  provided  him  with  a  thick 

covering  of  flint  and  brimstone.  He  was 
born  in  1881  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  grew 
yp  Qjj  {hg  prairies  of  South  Dakota; 

'  deviled  in  his  brother’s  country  print 

,  V  shop  at  Ipswich,  S.  D.,  typed  law  briefs 

for  his  father,  and  “fought  for  the  sugar 
trust,”  he  says,  in  Cuba  before  settling 
11®  j-S  ■  JSSbI  definitely  in  newspaper  work. 

^  As  reporter,  city  editor,  copy  reader, 

news  editor,  editor  and  publi.sher  in  Sagi- 
V  naw,  Kalamazoo,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and 

New  York  he  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the 
,,  editorial  room.  He  served  as  editor  at 
‘v(  jHrr. !  various  times  on  the  St.  Paul  News, 

I  Dcnt'cr  Express,  and  Clevclaud  Press, 

managing  editor  of  the  News- 
I  paper  Enterprise  Association.  He  was 

married  to  Mary  F.  Dennis  in  Kalamazoo 
in  1907.  There  are  now  four  Briggs 
ranging  in  age  from  nine  to  18. 

has  been  at  the  helm  of  the 
Record  for  nearly  five  years,  and  along 
being  “damned  glad”  he  helped 
!  carry  Cleveland  for  La  Follette  in  1924, 
fic  gets  particular  pleasure  out  of  the 
lUtF  ’  story  of  the  founding  of  the  old  United 

^^■11  i  States  Daily  in  Detroit  on  which  he 

I'  served  as  a  copy  reader.  The  paper  was 

IJ  started  by  Hutchinson  of  trading  stamp 

L  fame,  he  relates,  and  sailed  a  stormy 

course  until  on  a  certain  Washington’s 
JJH*.  birthday  it  foundered  and  sank.  The 

r  sinking  was  accompanied  by  a  threatened 

shooting  and  the  doleful  presence  of  the 
I  sheriff  sitting  stolidly  upon  the  printing 

^  Although  the  fight  comes  foremost, 

^  Briggs  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 

this  week  that  he  and  his  associates  had 
won  a  point'  in  their  present  battle  with 
the  State  Supreme  Court’s  agreement 
that  an  outside  judge  be  appointed  to 
decide  whether  or  not  Superior  Judge 
Frank  C.  Collier,  before  whom  the  case 
was  called,  was  prejudiced  through  per¬ 
sonal  interest  as  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Bar  Association.  The  Record 
execudves  filed  their  protest  against  Col- 
’  Her  last  week.  At  that  time  Mr.  Briggs, 

!i  who  previously  had  to  stand  before 

I;  Judge  Collier  and  listen  to  a  long  oration 

declaring  the  charges  of  prejudice  were 
false,  said: 

“All  we  demand  is  a  quick,  fair  trial 
before  an  impartial  judge.  .\ny  of  the 
other  .SO  judges  will  suit  us.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  have  had  to  sit 
H.  B.  R.  BRIGGS  quiet  while  any  tw;o-legged  male  called 

ees  Publisher,  Los  Angeles  Record  me  a  liar  seven  times  hand  running— 

of  but  we  won’t  always  meet  in  the  court 

of  ever-recurrent  skirmishes  and  major  The  Record  supported  A1  Smith  for  room. 

^  engagements.  It  has  been  going  on  for  president,  not  as  Democrats,  but  because 

tne  years  and  the  goal  is  public  ownership  A1  was  the  lesser  of  two  partisan 

fi’,  and  distribution  of  water  and  power  objectionables.”  ,  ,  r  i. 

from  the  Boulder  Dam.  Senator  Robinson  ran  afoul  of  the  State  Bans  Six  EnglUh 

“The  Record  is  a  pioneer  in  cham-  Record’s  alert  sharpshooters  when  he  Weeklies  for  Three  Months 

pioning  public  ownership  of  water  and  visited  Los  Angeles  to  investigate  the 

power.  This  paper  stood  for  public  Boulder  Dam  situation.  Overemphasis  of  crime  news  is  as- 

ownership  and  distribution  of  power  “We  smoked  him  out,”  declared  Mr.  signed  as  the  reason  for  suppression 

from  Boulder  Dam  at  the  outset.  We  Briggs,  who  called  his  investigating  week  of  four  English  newspapers  d>’ 

have  fought  this  battle  for  years.  We  “pussyfooting.”  “He  waited  until  his  the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  Irish  rr« 

are  at  the  critical  edge  now,  when  the  arrival  in  San  Francisco  before  he  an-  State.  The  four,  all  of  wl'  ' 

,  decision  may  as  likely  go  against  Los  swered  our  front  page  editorial,  but  he 

Angeles  as  for  it.  But  we’ll  fight  to  the  answered  it  as  we  demanded  he  should— 

end.”  favor  of  public  ownership  and  dis- 

The  independent  and  vigorous  nature  tribution  of  Colorado  river  water  and  and  Empire  News. 

of  the  Record  is  a  reflection  of  its  pub-  power.” 
ant  lisher’s  outstanding  characteristics.  He  Even  President  Hoover,  when  he  was 
maintains  complete  freedom  in  political  campaigning  for  office,  did  not'  escape 

»lly  beliefs,  and  even  the  elastic  mental  ap-  the  Record’s  searching  questions, 

rini  paratus  of  Bishop  Cannon  could  not  in-  “When  Hoover  spoke  here,”  the  cam- 
Po-  terpret  his  opinion  of  political  parties  as  paigning  publisher  said,  “we  put  it  up  to 

ing  even  faintly  favorable.  him  fairly  and  squarely  as  to  w-here  he 

nto  “All  parties  are  rotten,”  he  maintains,  stood.  He  replied  by  evasion  and  has 
“I  vield  to  no  man  in  my  disrespect  for  been  opposed  to  public  ownership  of 
the  political  parties.  I  never  made  a  per-  Colorado  river  power  ever  since.” 
ries  sonal  friend  of  a  politician  in  my  life.  “Mr.  Briggs  has  had  plenty  of  ex- 


By  LEW  HEAD 


SUSPENDED  FOR  CRIME  NEWS 


State.  The  four,  all  of  which  are  sa^ 
to  have  a  considerable  circulation  in  tw 
Free  Stale,  are  The  People.  Neu's  of 
the  World,  Thomson’s  Weekly  .^lW. 
and  Empire  News.  The  Dublin  Gasettf 
of  June  3,  announcing  the  suspensions 
for  a  three-month  period,  stated  tw* 
the  papers  “devote  an  unduly  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  space  to  the  publication  of 
matter  relating  to  crime.” 

Last  week  the  Nezv  Leader,  an  Enpl'S" 
Labor  paper,  was  suspended  for  an  arWr 
advocating  birth  control,  and  two  wew 
ago  the  World’s  Pictorial  News  ^ 
Competitors’  Guide  came  under  the  tflu 
for  excessive  crime  news. 
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611 

NEW  READERS  every  SUNDAY 

54 

every  WEEKDAY 

TN  the  past  five  years  The  New  York  Times 
net  paid  sale  has  gained  84,695  copies  week¬ 
days  (total  sale  now  437,577)  and  158,784  Sun¬ 
days  (total  now  757,028).  The  Times  gain  in 
these  five  years  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  standard  size  New  York  newspaper. 
An  average  of  61 1  new  purchasers  every  Sun¬ 
day  and  54  new  purchasers  every  weekday 
have  been  attracted  by  the  complete, 
accurate,  unbiased  news  of 
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“IT  ISN’T  WHAT  YOU  SPEND,  BUT  HOW 
YOU  SPEND  IT,’’  OYSTER  MEN  LEARN 

New  York  Growers  Report  Gratifying  Returns  on  $10,000 
Campaign — Copy  Ran  Twice  Weekly  in  Only 
50  Lines  of  Space 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


tfD  UT  I  have  only  a  small  appropria- 
tion  for  advertising !  My  little 
campaign  would  be  lost  in  the  crowd,’  ” 
protest^  the  small,  but  growing  local 
manufacturer,  located  in  a  large  eastern 
city. 


LONG  ISLAND 


For 

Lent 


Either 
Baked 
Fried 
In  Stew 
Scalloped 


or  on 

Half- Shell 


Oysters  are  nature’s  greatest 
health  IcmmI  and  ideal  for  l^ent 
— iMTaiise  they  ran  he  serv«“d 
dozens  of  delirious  ways.  Easily 
digested,  nutritious  and  whohr- 
s4>me.  Try  oysters  today. 

Oynift  on 


INorlliern  Oyster  Growers 

■  09  Clig  St.  Nrw  York 


Typical  copy  run  by  Oyster  Growers  in 
March  this  year 


‘‘Don’t  be  like  that !”  retorted  the  sales¬ 
man  for  one  of  the  leading  local  news¬ 
papers  who  had  been  working  on  this 
prospect  for  six  months.  “It  isn’t  so 
much  how  large  your  appropriation  is  as 
how  you  use  it.  Many  a  campaign  which 
plugs  week  in  and  week  out  with  the 
right  copy  in  small  space,  crosses  the 
plate  for  a  home  run  in  the  end,  where 
the  flash-in-the-pan  full-page  spread 
backed  up  with  very  little  continuity  of¬ 
ten  doesn’t  even  steal  second  base.  Look 
at  the  immense  business  the  Cuticura  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  built!’’ 

“What  you  say  may  be  all  very  true,” 
the  manufacturer  rejoined,  “but  Cuticura 
was  started  before  the  days  of  such  a 
tremendous  welter  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  competing  .  for  attention.  What 
chance  have  us  small  fellows  now?” 

And  so  the  the  salesman  sat  down  and 
tcld  the  following  true  story  of  the 
Northern  Oyster  Growers  and  how,  with 
a  most  modest  appropriation,  they  greatly 
extended  the  popularity  of  Long  Island 
oysters  in  New  York  City. 

Some  years  ago,  a  “scare,”  starting  in 
Chicago,  prejudiced  the  American  public 
against  oysters.  Although  later  proved 
to  he  without  any  foundation,  the  pub¬ 
licity  attending  it  quickly  clamped  down 
popular  demand  for  oysters  far  below 
normal.  Oyster  raisers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  suffered  a  loss  of  business  not 
phasing  to  contempla;e. 

When  the  “scare  talk”  died  down,  oys¬ 
ters  staged  a  slow  comeback.  The  oyster 
people  near  New  York,  members  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Fisheries  Association, 
became  concerned  at  the  threat  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  second  largest  branch  of  the 
fisheries  industry  in  point  of  importance 
of  yield  of  food.  The  industry  as  a  whole 
in  ihe  United  States  employed  67,000  peo¬ 
ple,  yielded  73.000  tons  a  year  of  food 
or  about  20.000,000  bushels  of  oysters, 
enough  for  ^X),000,000  meals  a  year  dur¬ 
ing  normal  times.  And  a  substantial  part 
of  the  $14,000,000  business  was  done  in 
New  York. 

The  growers  and  wholcs.^lcs  su’i- 
scribed  voluntarily  to  a  fund  to  be  used 


in  advertising.  The  amount  was  not  large 
for  a  city  like  New  York — about  $10,000. 
But  striking  small  space  was  used  regu¬ 
larly  every  week  during  eight  monfh.s — 
the  oyster  season — each  year  tor  the  past 
three  years.  Steadily  the  persistence  of 
the  effort  has  made  itself  increasingly 
felt.  The  oyster  growers  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  most  success'ful  season  in 
their  recent  history,  and  they  attribute 
no  little  part  of  it  to  their  small,  but 
ever  active  advertising  campaign. 

How  the  oyster  campaign  has  been  han¬ 
dled  this  past  year  illustrates  how  the 
moderate-size  advertiser  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  numerous  .ingles  which  easily 
could  be  overlooked  or  left  to  the  “big 
fellow.” 

First,  the  money  was  sub.scribed 
through  pledges  of  25  growers  or  whole¬ 
salers,  who  agreed  to  p.ay  in  from  $2  to 
$150  per  month,  giving  a  total  fund  of 
about  $1,500  a  month.  The  planning  of 
the  advertising  was  ce.itralized  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Association,  John  H. 
Matthews,  and  the  advertising  agency 
executive,  O.  G.  Carpenter,  of  Lyddon, 
Hanford  &  Kimball. 

Contracts  were  signed  wtih  the  Nnv 
York  American,  Post,  Herald  f ribune. 
Sun,  Times,  World  and  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
Standard-Union  and  Times.  Full-page 
copy  also  was  placed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy 
and  some  space  in  the  Catholic  Tablet  of 
Brooklyn. 

Small,  poster  type,  readable  newspaper 
copy  in  50  agate  lines  with  tempting 
stippled  pictures  of  oysters  as  cocktails, 
on  the  half-shell,  stewed  and  fried,  ac¬ 
companied  with  short  taste-teasing  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Long  Island  oysters  began 
to  make  their  appearance  last  September. 
At  Thanksgiving,  an  important  oyster¬ 
consuming  season,  84-line  copy  was  used. 
Later  small  hand-lettered  modernistic- 
ally  display — brief,  punchy  advertising — 
carried  on  steadily.  Some  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  offered  oyster  recipes.  The  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  printed  twice  a  week! 

During  the  season,  10,000  oysters  were 
bought  out  of  the  fund  for  serving  to  the 
large  number  of  women  attending  the 
lectures  by  Prudence  Penny  of  the  New 
York  American  at  several  department 
stores,  and  a  publicity  auditorium.  Re¬ 
cipe  folders  also  vrere  distributed  at  these 
meetings  and  at  huge  mass  meetings  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Oysters  were  mentioned 
in  all  talks  at  these  newspaper-sponsored 
gatherings. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  likewise  featured 
the  oysters  at  its  Home  Guild  lectures 
and  exhibit.  The  newspapers  from  time 
to  time  published  worthwhile  oyster  re¬ 
cipes. 

A  folder,  which  pointed  out  that  I-ong 
Island  oysters  were  grown  and  distrib¬ 
uted  under  national,  state  and  local  gov- 


303, 5S2 

Was  the  average  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening 
issues)  for  the  month  of 

MAY,  1  9  3  0  i 

The  average  net  paid  , 
circulation  of  THE  j 
SUNDAY  SUN  per  ; 
Sunday  for  the  month  of 
May,  1930  was  199,664. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvee  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday  | 


DAILIES  TO  GET  75%  OF 
$2,000,000  KROGER  BUDGET 

SEVENTY-FIVE  per  cent  of  the 
$2,000,000  to  be  spent  in  adver¬ 
tising  this  year  by  the  Kroger 
Grocery  and  Bakery  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  0.,  will  go  to  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  C.  H.  Schoen- 
berger,  director  of  sales  and 
advertising. 

Radio  broadcasts,  which  have  al¬ 
ready  started,  will  be  allotted 
$130,000  of  the  appropriation.  The 
balance  will  go  to  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  store  display.  Five  middle- 
western  radio  stations  are  in  the 
hook-up. 


cinmental  supervision  and  gave  recipes, 
and  a  government  bulletin  on  oysters 
were  distributed  to  300,000  women. 
Many  inquiries  were  received  by  mail. 

Every  other  month  every  registered 
doctor,  dietitian  and  hospital  in  New 
York  City  received  a  letter  and  blotter. 
Every  other  month,  all  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants  received  a  similar  special  mailing. 
Thus,  6,000  pieces  of  mail  a  month  to 
special  groups  supported  the  newspaper 
campaign.  Window  strips  were  furnished 
dealers.  Four  radio  talks  were  given 
over  WOR. 

A  personal  letter  with  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  what  had  been  done  during  the 
previous  month  and  results  obtained  was 
sent  regularly  by  Mr.  Matthews  to  all 
subscribers.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
an  impressive  exhibit  showed  the  mem¬ 
bers  what  a  complete  program  had  been 
carried  through.  Many  oyster  handlers 
reported  business  never  had  been  so  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

The  total  cost  for  the  year  was  under 
$11,000,  but  the  money  was  expended  for 
constant  reminders  placed  where  millions 
of  prospects  were  certain  to  read  them 
week  after  week  “without  cease.”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  campaign  was  merchan¬ 
dised  to  the  trade  and  special  prospects, 
and  to  the  subscribers  as  well. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  almost  $1,000 


remained  in  the  fund  untouched.  Henct, 
it  was  voted  to  varry  on  a  campaign  for 
the  first  time  on  clams  throughout  tht 
summer  with  40-line  space  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  American  and  Brook^ 
^gle  every  week,  with  merchandising 
tie-ups,  including  distribution  of  recipe 
folders  through  newspaper  channels. 

“It  isn’t  what  you  spend;  it’s  how  you 
spend  it.”  The  salesman  got  his  order! 


CHANGES  IN  RALEIGH 


John  H.  Turner  Named  Advertitiii| 
Manager  of  the  Time* 

John  H.  Turner  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Times,  and  Charles  H.  Herring,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager.  These 
changes  were  announced  last  week  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  W.  Allen 
Kindel,  for  the  past  year  business  man¬ 
ager,  who  is  going  into  business  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Turner  comes  from  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  where  he  was  advertising  manager 
of  the  Florida  Municipal  Record.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  St.  Augustine  Record.  Mr.  Herring 
has  been  circulation  manager  for  the 
past  eight  years. 

Mr.  Kindel  was  recently  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  John  A. 
Park,  publisher  and  general  manager. 


CHANGES  ON  COAST  DAILY 

George  W.  Cross,  for  six  years  in 
newspaper  advertising  work  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wilmington  (Ql.) 
Press,  succeeding  H.  V.  Qendenney,  re¬ 
signed.  Maxwell  Thayer  has  been  named 
city  editor. 


OPENS  N.  Y.  OFFICE 

The  National  Newspaper  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
have  opened  a  New  York  office  at  50 
East  4^  street.  The  firm  specializes  in 
newspaper  work  in  conducting  beauty, 
charm  and  health  schools. 
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De  LISSER  reports  for  the  four- 
month  period  ending  April  30,  1930,  show  that  THE 
SEATTLE  TIMES  total  net  paid  advertising  volume  for 
this  period  (5,262,050  lines)  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
Post-Intelligencer  (Hearst)  and  the  Seattle  Star  (Scripps) 
combined.*  THE  TIMES  led  in  twenty-one  of  the 
twenty-four  major  classifications  reported  on  by  De  Lisser. 

The  Four-Month  Record  (De  Lisser) 

The  Seattle  Times  Post  Intelligencer  Star 

(Eve.  &  Sun.)  (Hearst;  M.  ft  S.)  (Scripps;  B.) 


LOCAL .  2,876,495  1,391,106  1,317,714 

NATIONAL _  1,160,746  798,616  473,816 

CLASSIFIED...  1,224,809  785,022  393,930 


TOTAL .  5,262,050  2,974,744  2,185,460 


4iThe  Seattle  Times’  consistently-maintained  adver¬ 
tising  leadership  is  based  on  the  consistently  satis¬ 
factory  results  secured  for  advertisers  from  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  high  quality,  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  area  which  aupporta  40  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Circulation 
exceeds  100,000  Daily  and  140,000  Sunday. 


The  Seattle  Daily  Times 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEK  Inc-,  National  Representatives 
New  Y'ork  Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angel** 
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During  May  47.8% 
of  all  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  advertising 
appeared  in 
THE  PRE!$$ 


Again  in  May  there  was  no  question  about  Press  advertising 
supremacy  in  Pittsburgh.  Reports  of  Media  Records,  Inc., 
show  that  The  Press  published  2,168,125  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising,  exceeding  the  other  evening  and  Sunday  papers’  total 
by  42%  and  the  morning  paper’s  total  by  158%. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1930,  The  Press  again  led  both 
other  Pittsburgh  papers  in  total  advertising  value,  publishing 
891,137  more  lines  than  the  second  paper. 


ALL  MEASUREMENTS  USED  IN  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  COM¬ 
PILED  FROM  MEDIA  RECORDS  REPORTS  AND  ARE  EXCLU- 
SIVE  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  NATIONAL  MAGAZINES  DISTRIBUTED 
WITH  THE  OTHER  PITTSBURGH  SUNDAY  PAPERS. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


A  Scripps 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVEN  UE,  N.  Y.  C. 


•  Howard  Newspaper 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS  .  •  .  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
a  n  J  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


O  •  LO*  AKClLBt  •  DALLAS  •  DBTIOIT  •  raiLAOBLrUIA  •  BUrBALO  •  ATLANTA 
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SHIFT  OF  COAST  DAILY  FROM  MORNING 
TO  EVENING  FIELD  A  SUCCESS 

Advertising  Manager  Tells  Story  of  Radical  Change  Made  by 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register — Subscribers  Objected  Violently, 
but  Few  Stops  Were  Received 

By  EUGENE  S.  KELTY 

Advertising  Manager.  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register 


Established  since  i877  as  a 

morning  newspaper,  the  Eugene 
Register  turned  to  the  evening  field 
Monday,  May  12.  During  its  53  years 
of  continuous  publication  the  Register 
passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  inci¬ 
dent  to  weekly,  semi-weekly  and  daily 
operation.  As  a  morning  daily  it  has 
bwn  a  power  in  its  community  for  32 
years. 

Needless  to  say,  the  change  to  evening 
had  been  urged  by  Register  advertisers 
for  several  years.  Advance  information 
as  to  subscriber  reaction  was  sought 
assiduously  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
proved  contradictory.  In  contemplating 
the  change  of  field,  the  publishers  were 
cognizant  of  several  important  factors 
involved,  i.e.: 

1.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  practically  the 
entire  volume  of  the  day’s  news  can  be 
fully  presented  to  subscribers  by  an 
afternoon  newspaper. 

2.  Advertising  preference  for  evening 
circulation. 

3.  Subscriber  demand  for  an  evening 
newspaper. 

4.  R^uctioa  of  costs. 

The  time  differential  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  plus  ffie  development  of  high  speed 
machmeiy  for  relaying  news,  setting  type 
and  printing,  have  made  possible  early 
news  dissemination.  The  second  consid¬ 
eration  will  be  entirely  understood  by 
any  one  whose  business  is  advertising. 
Both  in  national  and  local  advertising 
fields  schedules  automatically  go  to  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers.  Morning  papers  must 
sell  consistently  against  prejudice.  It 
is  not  contemi^ted  that  this  article  will 
either  support  or  oppose  that  prejudice; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  exists.  Seem¬ 
ingly  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  uni¬ 
form  advance  subscriber  reaction,  to 
any  such  marked  departure  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  operation.  Subscribers  seldom 
agree  among  themselves  on  any  single 
newspaper  feature,  let  alone  a  change 
of  polH7.  ; 

Increasingly,  over  a  period  of  years,  it 
became  evident,  however,  that  reader 
preference  favored  evening  publication. 
As  with  the  advertising  solicitors,  so  the 
circulation  salesmen  found,  that  they 
were  selling  against  public  preference. 

That  the  cost  of  operation  could  be 
lowered  by  afternoon  publication,  was 
always  apparent.  For  a  single  issue  of 
the  morning  paper  it  was  necessarv  to 
operate  over  a  24-hour  day.  The  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising,  business  and  some  of 
the  composing  room  employes  came  to 
work  at  8  a.  m.  Part  of  the  news  staff 
came  on  at  noon.  The  entire  news  staff 
and  composing  room  force  worked  until 
midnight.  The  press  and  stereotyping 
departments  operated  until  daylight.  And 
up  went  the  overhead  expense. 


Another  important  consideration  was 
that  the  executives  of  the  business  all 
worked  in  the  daytime  and  none  of  them 
were  in  the  office  at  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  paper’s  operation:  when  it 
was  actually  being  published. 

These  various  factors  were  recognized 
several  years  ago.  Even  then  they  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  decisive  revamping  of  the 
business  would  eventually  be  desirable. 
The  publishers  of  the  Register  began  an 
analj^ical  survey  of  the  problem  that 
culminated  in  the  swing  from  morning 
to  evening. 

Naturally,  no  change  so  radically  af¬ 
fecting  the  foundations  of  a  business  is 
made  without  careful  study  and  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  decision  to  go  to  the  evening 
field  was  made  almost  a  year  ago.  Even 
then,  as  a  final  test,  the  evening  field 
was  entered  gradually.  On  Sept  16. 
1929,  the  Register  began  publication  of 
an  evening  edition.  The  paper  was  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  the  morning,  with  its 
own  full  leased  wire  and  local  news 
staff.  The  quality  of  the  morning  edition 
was  maintained  and  all  advertising  was 
carried  in  both. 

Intense  interest  was  manifested  by 
other  publishers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Few  could  understand  how  the 
costs  of  all-day  publication  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  returned  in  increased  sales. 
Especially  were  they  astounded  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  no  rate  increase  had  been 
made.  WTiat  they  failed  to  realize  was 
that  the  publishers  of  the  Register 
never,  at  any  time,  contemplated  perma¬ 
nent  all-day  publication. 

Six  months  later  (and  six  months 
ahead  of  schedule,  by  the  way)  the  Eu¬ 
gene  Register  went  all-evening.  The 
steady  swing  from  its  own  morning  to 
its  own  evening  edition  convinced  the 
owners  that  further  delay  was  unneces¬ 
sary  and  unjustified.  Meanwhile  a  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  along  lines  outlined  by 
Prof.  George  Gallup  had  added  addi¬ 
tional  reasons  for  speeding  the  date  set 
for  the  change. 

Confidence  in  the  Register’s  position 
in  its  field  was  the  deciding  factor.  The 
change  had  to  be  made  at  a  time  of 
strength.  Otherwise  the  move  would 
have  been  fatal. 

It  was  because  of  linage  and  circula¬ 
tion  records  and  not  in  spite  of  them 
that  the  Register  decided  that  a  propi¬ 
tious  time  had  arrived  for  the  change  to 
afternoon  nuhlication.  This  decision  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  was 
at  its  high  point  of  business  activity. 

On  the  day  of  the  change  no  single 
executive  agreed  with  anv  other  as  to 
the  immediate  reaction.  Nearly  all  be¬ 
lieved  that  temporarv  loss  of  advertising 
linage  and  circulation  w'ere  inevitable. 
Since  the  change,  every  possible  indica- 


NEWS  MAN  PLANNING 
WORLD  BICYCLE  TOUR 
WORLD  tour  by  bicycle  is  the 
manner  of  globe-trotting  which 
has  been  elected  by  Jacob  Deechin, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Celia  Spalter  Deschin,  teacher 
of  languages  in  the  Hartford  high 
schools.  Mr.  Deschin  is  30,  and  his 
his  wife  is  27.  They  have  long 
been  cycling  enthusiasts,  and  have 
pedalled  hoth  in  New  Elngland  and 
in  France  and  England. 

Tentatively,  the  route  which  they 
will  follow  starts  in  Copenhagen, 
which  will  he  their  first  stop  after 
sailing  July  17  from  New  York. 
The  route  thence  cuts  through  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium  to  Paris,  from 
where  they  will  go  to  Corsica, 
North  Africa,  Italy  and  then  Greece, 
Turkey,  across  Russia  and  China 
to  Japan  and  across  the  American 
continent  home.  The  trip,  it  is  es¬ 
timated,  will  take  between  two  and 
three  years. 


tive  factor  has  been  carefully  analyzed. 

Subscriber  reaction  was  immediate 
and  violent.  However,  the  expected 
stops  failed  to  materialize.  The  major¬ 
ity,  even  of  those  who  complained  most 
bitterly,  wanted  the  paper  continued. 
.Advertisers  were  pleased.  Not  one  local 
advertiser,  to  date,  has  complained  or 
curtailed  his  space. 

The  test  period  is  not  over  as  yet. 
Publishers  of  the  Register  still  expect 
circulation  loss  prior  to  next  fall.  That 


loss,  however,  will  not  compare  with 
previous  estimates  and  will  consist,  prin¬ 
cipally,  of  elimination  of  duplication 
between  papers.  Prior  to  their  change, 
the  publishers  of  the  Register  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  their  course. 
That  judgment  has  been  borne  out  by 
experience. 


DAILY  INCREASES  STAFF 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Timet. 
Vernon  E.  Bundy,  former  Topeka,  Kan.j 
newspaper  man,  and  Frank  Dressier 
recent  University  of  Buffalo  graduate, 
have  joined  the  city  staff.  Joe  Gordon, 
former  Tampa,  Fla.,  newspaper  man,  is 
a  new  member  of  the  copy  desk  and 
Bob  Gordon  has  taken  a  position  on  the 
stock  tables.  Kenneth  Lee  has  been 
made  a  staff  photographer.  Harry  Van 
Lunger,  former  United  Press  bureau 
manager  at  Buffalo,  will  join  the  Times 
rewrite  staff  next  week. 


MRS.  ROE  TO  SAIL 

Mrs.  Herman  Roe,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Northfield  (Minn.)  News 
and  field  director  of  the  National  Vi¬ 
toria!  Association,  sails  from  New  York 
June  28  on  the  Stavangerfjord  for  a 
two  months’  trip  in  Germany  and  Nor¬ 
way.  Mrs.  Roe  is  a  teacher  of  voice 
at  St.  Olaf  College  and  will  sail  with 
members  of  the  St.  Olaf  choir. 


F.  A.  EMMONS  PROMOTED 

Francis  A.  Emmons,  former  sales 
manager  for  the  gear  division  of  Foote 
Brothers  (jiear  and  Machine  Company, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  and  advertising. 


New  England's  Second  Largest  Market 

2053  Retail  Grocers 

on  the  New 

Providence  Journal 
Route  List 

for  Metropolitan  Providence 

1693  independent  and  358  chain  store  grocers 
in  metropolitan  Providence  serve  a  population  of 
448,864,  or  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  state  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Other  Significant  Figures 
for  Metropolitan  Providence: 

$60,000,000  Food  Bill  Annually 
102,014  Families 

The  Providence  Journal  and 
The  Evening  Bulletin 

Total  Net  Paid  (April,  1930)  129,076 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  COMPANY 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Raprmsantati  vast 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  COMPANY  R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 

Boston  •  New  York  •  Chicago  Los  Angeles  •  Sen  Francisco  •  Seattls 


Our  list  is  limited 
but  our  service"  is  not 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

fietaspaper  Representatives 

NA’nONAL  ADVER’nSING  SERVICE 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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for  ^%5-mile-per-hour”  readers 


THE  TRAIN  ...  on  the  bus ...  on 
the  trolley  . . .  lots  of  people  carry  the 
Boston  Globe,  but  few  pretend  to  read  it 
through  en  route.  They  take  it  along  home. 

Here’s  one  paper  that’s  not  edited  for 
rapid-transit  readers.  Its  news  articles  are 
too  worth-while  .  .  .  its  sport  columns  too 
well  written  ...  its  features  too  interesting 
to  be  read  just  to  kill  time. 

But  if  you  could  look  into  thousands  of 
homes  in  the  Boston  Trading  Area,  you’d 


nized  home-reading  day  they  fail  to  hold 
their  audience. 

The  Boston  Globe  has  the  same  circulation 
Sunday  as  it  has  week  days.  It  is  a  home 
paper  seven  days  a  week. 

Boston’s  great  department  stores,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  they  must  reach  the  home,  use 
more  space  in  the  Globe  daily  and  Sunday 
than  in  any  other  paper.  Following  this 
lead,  many  national  advertisers  have  found 
that  the  Globe  does  reach  a  majority  of 
Boston’s  best  homes,  and  then  sells  to  the 
whole  family. 

The  whole  Boston  newspaper  situation  is 
analyzed  in  a  booklet,  “Reaching  Buying 
Power  in  the  Boston  Market.”  Write  for 
a  free  copy. 


a  comparison  of  Sunday  circulation  figures. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  daily  circu¬ 
lations  in  Boston  tells  little,  because  eve¬ 
ning  paper  sales  cannot  be  traced  to  their 
destinations. 

Two  papers  sell  space  only  on  a  morning 
and  evening  combination  basis,  thus  no 
information  is  given  regarding  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  papers  bought  in  downtown 
Boston  each  evening  by  suburban  residents. 

On  Sunday,  every  paper  is  a  “home 
paper,”  hence  Sunday  readers  are  home 
readers. 

The  three  Boston  papers  carrying  the 
bulk  of  the  advertising  all  have  Sunday 
editions.  One  loses  20%  of  its  daily  circu¬ 
lation  on  Sunday  in  the  Boston  Trading 
Area.  Another  loses  53%.  Clearly 
dership  ot'the  Ulobe,  seven  these  are  not  strong  home  papers  l 
mathematically  proved  by  during  the  week,  for  on  the  recog- 
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CO-OPERATIVE  CIRCULATION  CAN  AID 
BOTH  LARGE  AND  SMALL  CITY  PAPERS 

Distribution  Assured  to  Large  Paper  and  Expert  Circulation 
Management  to  Small — Merchants*  Objections 
Often  Vanish  After  Trial 

By  JOHN  M.  SCHMID 

Past  President  International  Circulation  Managers’  Association. 


IJ  OW  to  get  circulation  on  a  newspaper 
that  does  not  use  premiums  in  a  field 
where  other  newspapers  give  inducements, 
conduct  contests 
and  schemes  of 
every  conceivable 
nature,  has  been 
a  “  stonewall  ” 
proposition  for 
circulation  man¬ 
agers  for  a  long 
time. 

The  real  cir¬ 
culation  manager 
is  one  who  keeps 
on  increasing  his 
circulation  with¬ 
out  the  use  of 
premiums  or 
schemes  of  any 
kind.  Even  if  he  has  a  good  newsjwper, 
his  methods  must  be  reduced  to  a  science. 
The  great  problem  he  usually  faces  is  the 
competitor,  also  with  a  good  newspaper 
but  constantly  using  premiums  or  offer¬ 
ing  other  inducements  to  attract  the  non¬ 
reader. 

In  face  of  such  a  situation,  he  must 
rely  upon  a  superior  organization  and 
resort  to  scientific  principles  to  maintain 
his  circulation  supremacy. 

In  a  great  many  cities  the  outside  ter¬ 
ritory  is  limited  and  therefore  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  invade  the  field  of  newspapers 
printed  in  adjoining  cities,  excepting  in  a 
small  way. 

Metropolitan  newspapers,  both  morning 
and  evening,  have  been  able  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  to  build  their  circulations  by  com¬ 
bining  with  the  smaller  newspapers, 
through  a  combined  delivery  and  in  some 
cases  a  reduced  price  for  the  two. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  interest  the  local 
publisher  in  an  arrangement  of  that  kind, 
because  of  the  objections  expressed  by 
the  local  merchant  against  the  growing 
circulation  of  the  metropolitan  newspaper, 
which  tends  to  influence  his  townspeople 
to  buy  from  merchants  in  other  cities. 
This  is  true  where  the  metropolitan  city 
is  within  25  or  .50  miles  distant,  but 
rarely  applies  to  cities  farther  away. 

In  most  cases  where  these  combinations 
have  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  business  of  the 
local  merchant  has  actually  been  increased 
on  account  of  the  greater  circulation  se¬ 
cured  by  the  local  paper  through  the  com¬ 
bination  delivery  arrangement 

The  circulation  of  both  newspapers 
is  improved  on  account  of  the  larger 
number  of  carriers  employed  and  the 
sharing  of  the  service  expense  by  two 
newspapers.  The  benefits  derived  by  the 
metropolitan  newspaper  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

(1)  A  larger  and  better  carrier 
organization. 


I N  EGYPT 


EVENING 

JOURNAL 

Eldorado’s  Oldest 
Established  Paper. 

In  Eldorado  Nearly 
Everybody  Reads 
the  Daily  Journal 


EGYPT'S  ASSDCIAfEO  DAILIES 

'  SECRETARY  -  MARION. ILLINOIS 


(2)  Headquarters  with  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  which  provides  office  help,  tele¬ 
phone  service,  office  equipment,  and  the 
like  without  cost. 

(3)  It  is  easier  to  get  circulation  for 
a  good  local  newspaper  and  a  good  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper  at  low  cost,  than  for 
the  metropolitan  paper  alone. 

(4)  Premiums  and  contests  are  un¬ 
necessary,  as  the  combination  in  itself 
is  a  big  inducement. 

(5)  The  metropolitan  paper  has  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  local  news¬ 
paper’s  circulaticm  department  and  all 
its  facilities. 

(6)  As  the  combination  usually  em¬ 
braces  small  towns  surrounding  the 
*Tocal”  city,  it  saves  time  and  expense 
to  the  metropolitan  paper  for  traveling 
men  and  canvassing  crews,  the  local  com¬ 
bination  arrangement  applying  to  those 
towns  as  well. 

(7)  Rural  free  delivery  rates  can  be 
reduced  to  the  country  people  for  the  two 
newspapers  when  taken  in  combination. 

(8)  The  rnetropolitan  newspaper  gets 
much  publicity  in  the  columns  of  the 
local  paper,  without  cost. 

(9)  By  agreement  “dead-head”  copies 
and  waste  in  general  may  be  eliminated. 

The  local  newspaper  is  benefited  in 
this  way: 

( 1 )  It  receives  a  net  revenue  for  its 
circulation,  regardless  of  returns,  losses 
in  collections  from  carriers  or  subscrib¬ 
ers,  or  other  shrinkage  incident  to  Ae 
circulation  department,  provided,  of 
course,  the  management  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper,  which  is  the  advan¬ 
tageous  way  of  handling  it,  on  account  of 
the  man-power  behind  the  big  paper  in 
case  of  emergency. 

(2)  It  saves  the  salary  of  circulation 
manager  or  head-carrier. 

(3)  New  business  is  usually  created 
by  the  metropolitan  newspaper  crews 
and  while  orders  are  taken  for  either 
paper  alone,  the  local  newspaper  usually 

THE  HIGHEST 
NET  AVERAGE 
PRESSROOM 
PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 

DUPLEX 

SUPER-DUTY 
UNIT  PRESSES 


Our  customers 

write  our  ads 

FRANK  E.  TRIPP,  General  Manager  of 
GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 
SAYS: 

’“We  are  absolutely  sold  on  the 
Duplex.  Our  superintendent  was 
impressed  at  the  Battle  Creek  factory 
as  he  never  has  been  anywhere  else. 

We  baetght  Duplex  because  investiga¬ 
tion  convinced  us, — investifation  not 
only  at  the  factory,  but  of  day-in¬ 
day-out  performance  records.  The 
Duplex  as  sturdy  as  the  pyramids 
wiil  stand  as  well.” 


gets  the  benefit  where  only  one  paper  is 
taken. 

(4)  The  local  newspaper  has  no  cir¬ 
culation  worry  and  saves  a  great  deal 
of  expense  for  building  and  maintaining 
circulation. 

(5)  Local  carriers  earn  a  greater 
profit  on  “combination”  orders  and  in 
soliciting  for  new  business,  invariably 
influence  the  reader  to  take  both  papers. 

_  (6)  The  local  paper  receives  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel  of  a  big  organization 
with  a  larger  staff  of  competent  men, 
and  consetjuently  is  better  able  to  meet 
strong  local  competition  more  success¬ 
fully. 

There  are  other  advantages  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  fields  throughout  the  country  and 
that  the  plan  is  successful  is  proven  by 
the_  number  of  local  evening  newspapers 
which  have  combined  with  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News. 

Some  of  these  combinations  have  been 
in  existence  since  1912  and  although  the 
arrangement  has  been  questioned  and 
discussed  at  many  meetings  of  Indiana 
publishers  it  has  endured  and  arguments 
against  it  have  been  of  no  avail. 

The  delivery  of  the  two  papers  is 
made  simultaneously  unless  for  some 
reason,  the  metroiwlitan  newspaper  is 
delayed  enroute,  in  which  case  the 
available  paper  is  delivered  on  time  and 
an  extra  delivery  is  made  of  the  other. 

Where  two  newspapers  are  inclined 
to  enter  into  such  arrangement  it  is 
well  to  consider  every  angle  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  carefully — price,  press-time,  arrival 
of  outside  newspaper,  and  political  af¬ 
filiation  of  the  two  newspapers,  although 
this  is  not  a  serious  factor.  Each  com¬ 
bination  should  be  figured  out  separately, 
as  there  are  seldom  two  cases  alike. 


CLARK  HOWELL  RETURNS 

Qark  Howell,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  and  Mrs.  Howell  recently 
arrived  in  this  country  on  the  He  De 
France  after  a  trip  to  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Mrs.  Howell  was  presented  at  court 
May  IS.  Mr.  Howell  was  in  Europe  as 
a  senior  fellow  of  the  Walter  Hines 
Paere  Memorial  Foundation. 


81% 

Of  ALL  National 
Food  Advertising 
in  World -Herald 

During  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  the  lines  of 
national  food  advertising 
printed  in  Omaha  were: 

World-Herald.  .  264,579 

Bee  News .  62,734 

During  the  same  period  in 
1929  the  World-Herald 
carried  74%  of  such  adver¬ 
tising,  the  figures  being: 
World-Herald,  222,572 
lines:  Bee  News,  78,778 
lines. 

Measured  by  the  Hs.vnes  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  of  Omaha. 


TO  GRADUATE  35 


Empire  State  School  of  Printing  to 
Give  Diplomas  June  20 

Thirty-five  young  men  will  receive 
diplomas  at  the  annual  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Empire  State  School  ot 
Printing,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  20.  The 
presentation  will  take  place  at  a  luncheon 
and  Victor  Ridder,  Chairman  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  Educational  Committee  and  a 
member  of  Ridder  Brothers  newspaper 
publishers,  will  deliver  the  commence¬ 
ment  address.  A  number  of  newspaper 
publishers  from  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State  will  attend  the 
ceremonies  and  inspect  the  school. 

Five  of  this  year’s  graduating  class  are 
sons  or  relatives  of  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  will  shortly  be  assigned 
duties  on  those  papers. 

All  the  graduates  have  been  trained  in 
hand  composition,  advertisiiig  typography, 
newspaper  page  makeup.  Linotype,  Inter¬ 
type  and  Monotype  operation,  job  press 
work  and  have  had  120  hours  of  class 
room  study  of  journalistic  English. 


STRAWN  JOINS  A.  B.  C. 

Harold  V.  Strawn,  formerly  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Inter¬ 
woven  Hosiery  Company  and  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  has  joined  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  He  will 
serve  as  manager  of  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity.  Three  new  directors  have  been 
named  by  the  A.B.C.  They  are:  L.  B. 
Jones  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Arthur  H.  Ogle  of  Bauer  and  Black  and 
H.  A.  Sprague  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press. 


HARVEY  INGHAM  HONORED 

A  life-size  oil  painting  of  Harvey 
Ingham,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  has  been  hung  in  the 
newsroom  of  the  newspapers.  The  artist 
is  Russell  Cowles,  widely  known  artist 
and  son  of  the  publisher  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune,  Gardner  Cowles.  Russell 
Cowles  recently  returned  from  Paris. 


88% 

Of  ALL  National 
Household  Appliances 
in  World -Herald 

During  the  first  five  months 
of  1930  the  lines  of  na¬ 
tional  household  appliance 
advertising  printed  in 
Omaha  were: 

World-Herald.  .  .  85,624 

Bee  News .  11,340 

During  the  same  period  in 
1929  the  World-Herald 
printed  88%  of  such  adver¬ 
tising,  the  figures  being: 
World-Herald,  82,712  lines: 
Bee  News,  10,983  lines. 

Meii§ur<*d  by  Haynen  AdvertUlnf 
Company  of  Omaha. 


OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 

Net  Paid  Circulation 

Publithen’  rebort  to  A.  B.  C.  covering  thrm  roonthc  ending  March  31,  1930. 

Daily  128,011  Sunday  124,263 
O’MARA  8C  ORMSBEE,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago  Los  Angeles  Detroit 
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Buffalo 


Buffalo  is  easy  to  sell  because  its  people  are  easy  to 
reach.  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  offers  advertisers 
in  this  major  market  the  nearest  to  complete  coverage 
of  a  great  community  to  be  found  anywhere. 

There  are  130,000  families  in  Buffalo — busy 
families — families  with  sufficient  income  to  buy  far 
beyond  every-day  needs.  Throughout  April  1930 
the  average  daily  circulation  of  the  NEWS  in  Buffalo 
was  121,919 — more  than  93%  circulation  to  Buffalo 
families. 

Buffalo  is  a  market  which  offers  National  adver¬ 
tisers  exceptional  opportunities  for  profit  because 
of  its  big  buying  power  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
covered  by  one  advertising  medium — the  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 


fTfee  Most  Versatile 
Workshop  in  the  World 


184,917 
AVERAGE 
NET  PAID 


Buffalo  makes  almost  everything  from  air- 
chutes  to  rayon.  Of  all  the  industries 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  70%  are  represented  in  Buffalo. 

This  versatility  of  manufacturing  means 
sustained  prosperity,  steady  employment 
and  sound  citizenship.  In  percentage  of 
home-ownership,  Buffalo  ranks  third  among 
America’s  large  cities.  A  prosperous 
market  indeed! 


MAY 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
i  THE  i 

i  BUFFALO  i 

1  market 1 


BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Western  New  York* s  Greatest  Newspaper 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

BOSTON  DETROIT 


ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA 


new  YORK 
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DRIVE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  NEEDED 
TO  REDUCE  TRUCK  INSURANCE 

Buffalo  Times  Circulation  Manager  Urges  Nation-Wide  Effort 
by  Newspapers — Dailies’  Trucks  Have  Second 
Highest  Accident  Loss  Ratio 

A  SERIOUS  drive  to  reduce  the  num-  will  reward  the  driver  who  maintains 
her  of  accidents  in  which  newspaper  a  record  of  no  accidents,”  he  said.  “If 
delivery  trucks  are  involved  should  be  we  are  successful  with  this  _  campaign, 
undertaken  by  circulation  managers  from  and  if  other  dailies  start  similar  drives, 
coast  to  coast,  according  to  F.  A.  Ander-  the  total  accident  rating  for  the  country 
son,  circulation  manager  of  the  Buffalo  will  be  materially  reduced,  and  the 
Times.  If  publishers  ever  expect  to  ob-  manual  rates  for  insurance  will  come 
tain  a  reduction  of  the  insurance  rate  down  proportionately.” 
they  pay  on  delivery  truck  policies  a 

nation-wide  effort  to  cut  dowm  the  num-  DAILIES  USING  PRIMER 

ber  of  accidents  is  absolutely  necessary,  CVAD  mUTD/^U  A  KTTC 


A  SERIOUS  drive  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  in  which  newspaper 
delivery  trucks  are  involved  should  be 
undertaken  by  circulation  managers  from 
coast  to  coast,  according  to  F.  A.  Ander¬ 
son,  circulation  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
Times.  If  publishers  ever  expect  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  reduction  of  the  insurance  rate 
they  pay  on  delivery  truck  policies  a 
nation-wide  effort  to  cut  dowm  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  is  absolutely  necessary, 
Mr.  Anderson  pointed  out,  because  in¬ 
surance  rate  making  is  based  on  the  com¬ 
bined  accident  experience  of  newspaper 
delivery  truck  owners  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Newspaper  delivery  vehicles  operated 
and  insured  from  1925  to  1928,  inclusive, 
according  to  a  report  received  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  showed  the  highest  accident 
loss  ratio  of  any  commercial  car  classifi¬ 
cation,  except  baggage  transfer.  The 
average  loss  ration  was  30  per  cent 
higher  than  the  next  highest  classification. 

“In  a  rejwrt  of  automobile  public  lia¬ 
bility  experience  for  commercial  cars  for 
the  years  1925,  1926,  1927  and  1928,”  Mr. 
Anderson  stated,  “it  is  indicated  that 
newspaper  delivery  vehicles  operated  and 
insured  during  that  period  totaled  4,934. 
The  average  loss  ratio  was  71  per  cent. 

“This  was  16  per  cent  higher  than  the 
allowable  average  of  55  per  cent.  The 
liability  experience  of  newspaper  trucks 
was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  other  classes 
of  commercial  cars.  For  example:  The 
next  highest  loss  ratio  is  41  per  cent, 
charged  to  ambulances;  the  next,  26  per 
cent,  charged  to  police  patrols ;  the  next, 
25  per  cent,  charged  to  public  service. 
After  this  come  mail  trucks  with  an  ex¬ 
perience  rating  of  14  per  cent;  and  then 
fire  patrol  and  salvage  cars  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  11  per  cent.  Last  in  the  group 
are  fire  department  vehicles,  which  are 
awarded  a  rating  of  four  per  cent'.” 

Commenting  on  the  standing  of  news¬ 
paper  delivery  trucks  as  compared  to 
other  classifications,  and  telling  of  the 
only  group  to  exceed  them  in  accident 
rating,  Mr.  Anderson  declared: 

“This  clearly  indicates  that  of  all  the 
automobile  liability  experience  for  four 
years  ending  1928,  the  newspaper  delivery 
classification  was  by  far  the  worst.  I 
have  learned  that  there  is  only  one  other 
commercial  car  classification  which 
showed  an  experience  greater  than  news¬ 
paper  deliveries.  That  was  baggage  trans¬ 
fer  with  a  loss  ratio  over  four  years  of 
79  per  cent. 

“This  means,”  Mr.  Anderson  continued, 
“that  newspaper  delivery  managers  must 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  as  far 
as  accident  prevention  work  is  concerned 
so  that  country-wide  accident  experience 
can  be  improved  with  a  view  to  reduc- 
in  the  insurance  rate  for  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  rate  increases  or  decreases 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  trend  of  the 
accident  experience  and  accident  cost.” 

The  Buffalo  Times,  in  line  with  Mr. 
Anderson’s  proposal,  will  soon  start  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  in  connection  with  its 
automobile  delivery  system,  the  circula¬ 
tor  declared. 

“We  plan  to  penalize  drivers  involved 
in  accidents,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 


Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League 
Starts  New  Series  Promot¬ 
ing  Use  of  Paid 
Space 

“Lesson  No.  1”  in  a  new  and  original 
“Primer  for  Merchants”  was  offered 
readers  of  Wisconsin  daily  newspapers 
June  4  by  the  33  member  papers  on  the 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League. 
Under  a  line  drawing  of  a  man  on  his 
knees,  brushing  refuse  from  the  floor  into 
a  dustpan,  appeared  this  paragraph: 

“Who  is  the  man?  That  is  Mr.  Gad¬ 
get.  What  is  he  doing?  He  is  cleaning 
up  his  store  to  make  his  customers  feel 
more  at  home.  Will  they  feel  at  home? 
No,  Mr.  Gadget’s  customers  are  not 
familiar  with  his  goods.  His  manufac¬ 
turers  have  not  advertised  in  his  daily 
newspaper.  Would  they  help  him  if  he 
asked?  Very  probably.  He  deserves 
their  aid.” 

Under  a  second  sketch,  showing  an¬ 
other  man  painting  a  well,  was  published 
this  paragraph : 

“\Vho  is  this  man?  This  is  Mr.  Bizzy. 
VV’hat  is  he  doing?  Mr.  Bizzy  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  better  background  for  his  goods. 
Do  customers  recognize  and  want  his 
goods?  Yes,  they  have  read  about  them 
in  his  own  daily  newspaper ;  he  has  per¬ 
suaded  his  manufacturers  to  advertise 
directly  to  his  public  through  his  Daily 
League  Newspaper;  people  will  buy  the 
goods  which  they  have  read  about. 

The  advertisement  concluded  with  this 
boxed  sales  talk: 

Mr.  Merchant :  Here  is  a  simple  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  important  problem  —  aid 
from  your  manufacturers  in  the  form  of 
proportionate  advertising  placed  in  your 
Daily  League  Newspaper.  When  man¬ 
ufacturers’  representatives  call  to  take 
your  orders,  make  certain  that  you  are 
receiving  just  amount  of  advertising  sup¬ 
port,  where  everyone  will  see  and  read  it, 
in  this — your  newspaper.  This  office  will 
give  you  additional  information. 

ENLARGES  PAGE  SIZE 

The  Dinuha  (Cal.)  Daily  Sentinel  re¬ 
cently  changed  its  page  size  from  six  to 
eight  columns.  _  The  daily  recently  con¬ 
cluded  a  subscription  campaign  in  which 
boxes  of  candy  were  given  away  with 
new  and  renewed  subscriptions. 

SUN  CLUB’S  MEMORIAL 

_  The  annual  service  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  Sun  Club,  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  who  have  died  in 
the  past  year  was  held  recently.  James 
E.  Craig,  president,  presided. 


PRINTED  EARLY  EXTRA 

Grand  Rapid*  Herald  Got  New*  of 
Pri*on  Break  at  3:20  A.  M. 

Good  luck  and  fast  work  by  George 
Banhagel,  city  editor  of  the  Ionia 
(Mich.)  Sentinel-Standard  and  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  correspondent, 
enabled  the  Herald  to  get  first  news  of 
the  escape  of  13  prisoners,  including 
seven  sentenced  for  murder,  from  the 
Ionia  state  hospital  for  the  crin^inal  in¬ 
sane  early  on  toe  morning  of  June  3. 

The  Herald  had  gone  to  press  with  its 
final  city  edition  at  2 :30  a.  m.,  and  by 
3  o’clock  everyone,  with  the  exception  of 
pressroom  employes,  a  janitor,  and  one 
reporter,  had  left  the  building.  At  3:20 
the  reporter  put  on  his  hat  and  coat, 
preparatory  to  joining  John  F.  Wurz, 
managing  editor,  and  two  other  reporters 
at  a  coffee  shop,  but  he  had  barely  gone 
outside  the  door  before  remembering 
something  he  had  left  in  a  desk  and  re¬ 
turned. 

Before  he  had  time  to  leave  again  a 
booth  telephone  rang.  Answering  it,  he 
learned  from  Banhagel  of  the  prison 
break.  Banhagel  was  told  to  get  what 
information  he  could  and  meanwhile  the 
reporter  telephoned  Wurz,  who  with  the 
other  staff  members  hastened  back  to  the 
Herald  building. 

Telephone  calls  to  a  stereotyper,  a 
linotype  operator,  and  a  makeup  man 
routed  those  persons  out  of  bed  and 
shortly  after  4  o’clock  Banhagel  called  in 
with  a  complete  story  of  the  wholesale 
delivery. 

Before  daylight  the  Herald  extra  was 
being  shouted  on  the  streets  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  rushed  in  trucks  to  western 
and  northern  Michigan. 


The  Observer  has  the  largest  CITY,  the  largest  SUBURBAN 
and  about  DOUBLE  the  TOTAL  circulation  of  any  other 
Charlotte  newspaper.  Practically  all  national  advertisers  have 
for  many  years  understood  that  by  “CONCENTRATING”  their 
advertising  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  they  can  and  do  FULLY 
cover  this  market  at  ONE  cost.  88%  of  total  circulaton  in 
city  and  suburban  territory,  90%  of  the  remainder  within  a 
two  hour  automobile  drive  of  Charlotte. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions — The  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


STARTS  RETAILER  PAPER 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  Retailer,  a 
merchandising  paper,  made  its  appearance 
recently.  Charles  A.  Sargent,  national 
advertising  manager,  is  editor,  and  is 
assisted  by  Eugene  C.  Christian,  of  the 
national  staff. 


TO  COMPETE  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP 

Five  Women  Journalism  Student*  Get 

Try-Out  on  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Five  women  contestants  for  the 
scholarship  offered  by  the  Woman’s 
Press  Club  of  New  York  will  arrive  in 
New  York  this  month  and  each  will  do 
two  weeks’  reporting  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribum  as  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
petition.  Their  record,  as  given  by  the 
city  desk,  will  be  a  big  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  winner. 

The  contestants  are  Elizabeth  H. 
Jackson,  Smith  (College ;  Kathleen  Neilan, 
Ml  Holyoke ;  Marian  Winkler,  Rad- 
cliffe;  Betty  Bradstreet,  Wellesley,  and 
Elizabeth  Perkins,  Bryn  Mawr.  This 
scholarship  was  previously  offered  to  a 
woman  student  at  Columbia  and  was  on 
a  non-competitive  basis.  It  provides  a 
year’s  tuition  at  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism. 

POLITICAL  GROUP  ORGANIZED 

The  Oklahoma  Democratic  Editors 
Association,  a  new  organization,  held  its 
first  meeting  recently  at  Shawnee.  Of¬ 
ficers  are :  Robert  Kidd,  Poteau  News, 
president;  H.  M.  Burler,  Hartshorne 
News,  vice-president ;  Rube  Geers, 
Tecumseh  Oil  Record,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Executive  committee :  R.  F. 
Storey,  Durant  Democrat;  H.  M.  But¬ 
ler,  Jr.,  Pryor  Democrat]  Hiram 
Simpson,  McAlester  Democrat;  J.  H. 
Clerk,  Ardmore  Citizen]  Tom  fiyran, 
Haskell  News]  W.  J.  Olds,  Idabcl  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  R.  P.  Smith,  Tishimingo  Cap¬ 
ital-Democrat. 

PLAN  GOLF  SERIES 

Members  of  the  Western  Advertising 
Golfers’  association  will  play  at  Minoequa 
Heights  Country  Club,  Minoequa,  Wis., 
June  20  to  23.  There  will  be  four  tourna¬ 
ments  during  the  summer.  Dates  and 
places  are:  Butterfield  Country  Club, 
July  18;  Illinois  Country  Oub,  August 
12;  Sunset  Ridge  ountry  Club,  September 
12  and  Park  Ridge  Country  CH'ub, 
October  13. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

TO 

Rotogravure  Advertisers 

THE 

Philadelphia  Record 

is  now  represented  in 
the  rotogravure  field  by 

Gravure  Service  Corporation 


Graybar  Building 
NEW  YORK 


Wrigley  Building 
CHICAGO 


Let  us  tell  you  how  to  cover  this  Third 
Largest  Market  in  America  by  using 
Rotogravure  advertising  in  The  Record 

Rotogravure  Rotes:  50  cents  per  line 
1,000  lines  or  52  insertions,  40  cents 


I  I  lU 

Philadelphia  Record 
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I  Tenth  Year! 

With  the  advent  of  June  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  entered  its  tenth  con¬ 
secutive  year  of  circulation  leadership  in 
Chicago’s  evening  field.  It  is  already  in  its 
fifth  year  of  leading  [its  nearest  competitor 
by  over  100,000  copies  daily. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  1930  the  Chicago  Evening 
American’s  average  daily  circulation  was  567,030,  and  that  of 
the  second  Chicago  evening  paper  was  448,460 — a  difference 
in  the  Chicago  Evening  American’s  favor  of  118,570.  For 
over  four  years  the  Chicago  Evening  American  has  led  this 
second  paper  by  over  100,000  copies  daily. 

Beyond  question  the  Chicago  Evening  American  is  Chi¬ 
cago’s  preferred  evening  paper.  It  has  led  its  field  too 
long  and  by  too  great  a  margin  for  that  fact  to  be  assailed. 

CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field 

National  Representatives: 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION  # 
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“SPECIAL”  HAILS  NEW  LOCAL-NATIONAL 
DEFINITION— DEFENDS  DIFFERENTIAL 

Retail-General  Rule  Adopted  by  N.A.E.A.  Called  Good  Start 
Toward  Standardization — Cites  Reasons  Why  General 
Copy  Should  Take  Higher  Rate 

By  DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publishers’  Representative,  New  York 

^HE  Newspai^r  Advertising  Execu-  important  part  of  the  distribution  plan 
tives  Association,  in  session  in  Wash-  of  trade-marked  merchandise.  Sorne 
ington  recently,  passed  a  resolution  rela-  abuses  have  crept  into  the  picture  in 
tive  to  the  classification  of  local  and  this  development ;  but  that  is  not  surpris- 
national  advertising,  and  presented  a  new  ing  when  you  consider  that  sales  records 


definiticm  of  advertising  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Association;  as  follows: 

“Newspaper  rates  are  better  desig¬ 
nated  as  retail  and  general,  rather  than 
as  local  and  national. 

“An  advertiser  shall  be  entitled  to 
retail  rates  only  when  he  sells  direct 


have  been  made  and  re-made  through  the 
use  of  newspaper  advertising,  and  sales 
organizations  were  constantly  changing 
their  method  of  attack. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  price  for  which  any  product  is  sold 
is  determined  pretty  much  on  cost  find¬ 
ing;  in  other  words,  the  net  selling  price 


to  the  ccMisumer  through  one  or  more  of  any  product  is  determined  pretty 
retail  stores  which  he  alone  owns  and  much  by  what  it  costs  to  produce  it,  plus 
controls.  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  maker.  So 

“If  the  retailer  named  is  also  terri-  it  is  with  newspaper  advertising— news- 
tory  jobber,  wholesaler,  or  distributor,  paper  plants  today  represent  a  large 
the  advertising  is  not  local  retail  copy,  capital  investment,  and  the  overhead  is 
“Retail  rates  apply  to  co-operative  ad-  increasing  constantly,  not  only  to  cover 
vertising  confined  strictly  to  a  group  of  modern  machinery  made  necessary  for 
bona  fide  retail  advertisers,  provided  the  rapid  printing  and  economical  handling 
advertising  is  paid  for  by  the  merchants  of  nevvs  and  advertising,  but  the  item  of 
involved.  General  rates  apply  to  all  co-  labor  in  handling  the  purely  mechanical 
operative  advertising  where  both  retail  part  of  printing.  The  extra  expense  in 
and  general  advertisers  are  involved.  the  gathering  of  news,  feature  writers, 
“General  rates  apply  to  advertising  telegraph  and  cable  tdls,  all  become  a 
over  the  signatures  of  two  or  more  re-  fixed  charge  against  what  the  price  for 
tailers,  of  separate  ownership,  offering  advertising  shall  be,  it  being  understood, 
the  product  of  some  manufacturer.  of  course,  that  the  per  copy  selling  price 


“General  rates  apply  to  all  advertising  of  a  newspaper  is  far  below  the  actual 
other  than  that  of  strictly  bona  fide  re-  cost  of  production, 
tailers,  selling  at  retail  exclusively,  paid  When  the  development  of  national 
entirely  by  themselves,  and  offering  advertising  in  newspapers  became  an  im- 
goods  or  services  to  the  consumer  at  portant  f^tor,  the  publisher  was  con- 


outlets  owned  by  themselves  without 
reference  to  whether  the  copy  is  placed 
direct  or  through  an  advertising  agency.” 
This  should  tend  to  clarify  somewhat 


fronted  with  a  new  situation.  Whereas 
the  business  in  the  local  field  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  strictly  net  rate  basis,  in  many 
cases  no  discount  for  cash,  the  situation 


the  local-national  rate  situation,  since  national  field  is  different.  The 

the  problem  is  just  as  much  one  of  major  part  of  national  linage  comes  from 
definition  as  it  is  of  differential.  It  advertising  agencies  which  are  allowed 
seems  to  the  writer  that  if  general  ad-  on  an  average  IS  per  cent  commission. 


vertising  agencies  knew  definitely  just  ^  2^ 

what  classifications  came  under  the  publisher  figu 
national  advertising  rate,  and  could  be  basis,  not  on 
assured  that  newspapers  generally  would  higher, 

adhere  to  these  classifications,  it  would  l^oal  rate. 


and  a  2  per  cent  cash  discount.  The 
publisher  figures  his  earnings  on  a  net 
basis,  not  on  gross;  and  the  rate  was 
made  higher,  in  most  cases  higher  than 


tend  to  temper  a  great  deal  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  controversy.  Unfortunately  there 
still  is  seme  confusion  on  the  part  of 
certain  newspapers  relative  to  the  proper 
classification  of  just  what  is  local  and 
just  what  is  national  advertising.  This 
should  be  corrected. 

The  newspaper  business  is  often  re¬ 
garded  by  men  inside,  and  outside  as 
well,  as  rather  complex.  Perhaps  it  is. 


This  differential  is  more  than  IS  per 
cent  in  most  newspapers ;  but  it  is  not, 
in  my  observation,  entirely  out  of  line 
with  what  a  national  advertiser  should 
pay,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  certain 
portion  of  national  advertising  adds  little 
to  the  circulation  value  or  reader  inter¬ 
est  of  a  daily  newspaper.  This  reader 
interest,  so  important  in  a  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  has  already  been 


I  assume  that  there  are  other  types  of  'established  m  every  newspaper  that  car- 
business  just  as  complex,  but  their  gen-  ^  amount  of  local  store  adver- 

eral  structure,  their  method  of  contact  t'smg._  Were  this  not  true  the  national 
with  the  public,  is  not  so  open  as  is  advertiser  would  not  be  so  insistent  in 
newspaper  publishing;  and  for  this  rea-  releasing  his  advertising  schedule  in 
son  the  man  in  the  street  hears  less  newspapers  that  carry  the  largest  amount 
about  the  business  methods  of  other  copy, 

organizations  Then  there  is  another  question  which 

of  National  Advertisers,  based  on  this 

question  of  local  and  national  rates ;  and  \ A  7*  j.-" 

it  would  seem  in  order  at  this  time  to  -v.  \  'x  -'- 

present  an  argument  or  brief  in  explan- 
ation  of  newspaper  practice  and  stand- 

ards  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  s ^  \ 

these,  not  so  much  that  newspapers  as  “  \ 

media  require  defense,  but  more  for  the  TACKsonvii,!,® — nhown 

purpose  of  clarifying,  or  presenting  the  J  cenBu*  to  5^^ 

rate  structure  picture  in  its  true  light  ***  Florida'*  foremoat  • 

so  that  general  advertisers  and  advertis-  J.'M  *  Florida  Time*-  ;  \ 

ing  agencies  may  have  a  better  point  of  ^.^""e  a  n  d'^rir^aiJ^Hon  \ 

view  on  which  to  establish  their  busi-  spread,  “Fiorida’a  Fore-  ^  1 

ness  relations  with  the  newspapers.  The  moat  Newspaper."  There  V  J 

resolution  adopt^  by  the  Newspaper  Ad-  are  reasons  for  both  con- 

vertising  Executives  is  a  good  beginning.  ditions,  and  if  you  want  'VLrt/ 

Volume  advertising  is  a  twentieth  market  data,  simply  ask, 

century  development;  and  annual  linage  “"**  ***'  reasons  win  be- 

in  the  millions,  on  local  and  national  come  obviou*  in  the  forth- 

^counts,  has  only  been  an  actuality  dur-  "*  ***  *’ 

ing  the  last  10  or  IS  years. 

The  general  use  of  the  daily  news- 
paper,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities, 
to  reach  the  consumer  and  build  a 
merchandising  structure  co-operating 
with  the  saleswork,  has  become  a  very 


JACK80NVIEEE— shown 
b,v  the  1930  census  to 
be  Florida’s  foremost 
city;  The  Florida  Times- 
I'nlon — by  popular  pref¬ 
erence  and  circulation 
spread,  “Florida’s  Fore¬ 
most  Newspaper."  There 
ARE  reasons  for  both  con¬ 
ditions,  and  If  you  want 
market  data,  simply  ask, 
and  the  reasons  will  be¬ 
come  obvious  iu  the  forth- 
raralng  facts. 


ahe  Florida  ^imes  - Union 

JAi  KaONVn.l  I  ,1  1  A 


INJURED  REPORTER  TOLD 
STORY  FROM  COT 
"DEPORTING  and  photographing 
AA  a  60,000-pound  dynamite  blast 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  Paul 
Talmage  was  seriously  injured 
May  29  when  struck  by  a  flying 
rock. 

Talmage,  though  suffering  in¬ 
tense  pain  from  fractures  of  his 
hip  and  two  ribs,  dictated  his  story 
from  a  hospital  cot.  He  was  struck 
while  standing  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  scene  of  the  huge  blast. 
The  explosion  was  arranged  by  a 
cement  company  to  blast  away  the 
side  of  a  mountain  in  a  canyon 
near  Salt  Lake.  Talmage  is  show¬ 
ing  rapid  recovery. 


change  at  any  time.  The  average  local 
advertiser  makes  a  contract  with  a  news¬ 
paper  for  52  weeks  in  the  year.  It  is  on 
this  business  that  the  publisher  propor¬ 
tions  the  size  of  the  paper  to  run  each 
day — it  is  a  known  factor  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office  weeks  ahead.  With  the 
national  advertiser  the  situation  is 
totally  different.  He  can  come  and  go 
as  he  pleases.  There  are  three  to  four 
months  of  the  year  when  national  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  is  low  and  the  news¬ 
paper  carries  on  with  the  major  portion 
of  its  advertising  from  the  local  field. 

There  is  no  reasonable  argument  on 
this  rate  question,  based  on  volume 
linage,  as  between  local  and  national  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  not  unusual  for  big  local 
advertisers  to  use  a  million  lines  a  year 
whereas  the  average  national  account 
is  around  5,000  lines. 

All  of  this  has  a  bearing  on  the  local 
and  national  rate  situation.  The  news¬ 
paper  primarily  is  a  local  institution.  It 
depends  chiefly  on  local  news  to  hold  its 
readers;  and  depends  upon  local  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  major  part  of  the  revenue. 
There  are  certain  types  of  local  adver¬ 
tising,  such  as  department  and  dry  goods 
stores — retail  outlets  selling  household 


goods,  foods,  drugs,  etc.  —  whose  very 
announcements  are  of  a  certain  newi 
value  to  the  newspaper ;  and  without 
them  the  newspaper  would  suffer  ma- 
terially  in  circulation  and  reader 
interest. 

The  newspaper  publisher  appraises 
this  contact  between  local  store  adver¬ 
tising  and  readers  of  his  paper ;  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  local  store  rate  to  cover  this 
situation,  a  rate  in  most  cases  lower  thai 
the  net  national  rate,  a  rate  which  was 
originally  proportioned  to  reckon  with 
the  value  to  the  newspaper  in  carrying 
this  type  of  local  store  advertising. 

When  the  national  advertiser  com¬ 
plains  that  he  is  paying  a  higher  rate 
than  the  local  retail  store,  consider  the 
cost  of  handling  general  or  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  much  higher.  There  are 
surveys  to  be  prepared;  dealers  to  be 
checked  up  and  contacted,  all  adding  to 
the  cost  of  national  advertising  whiA 
must  appear  somewhere  in  the  rate. 

A  number  of  prominent  newspapers 
refrain  from  extending  dealer  help, 
claiming  this  service  is  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  advertiser  and  advertising 
agency.  These  same  papers  usually 
have  a  milline  rate  lower  in  proportion 
to  other  newspapers  that  include  in  their 
rate  the  special  co-operation  service.  In 
other  words,  this  question  of  local  and 
national  rates,  in  a  large  degree,  comes 
right  down  to  the  matter  of  cost  to  the 
publisher. 

I  suppose  the  time  will  come  when 
we  will  reach  the  millenium  on  this 
rate  question,  but  it  will  never  be  based 
on  a  perfect  equality  as  to  price  until 
there  is  a  more  general  equality  in  the 
establishment  of  service  rendered,  as 
between  the  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  by  the  oublisher. 

WINS  CUBAN  LOTTERY 

The  capital  prize  of  the  Cuban  lottery 
was  won  May  31  by  the  editorial  staff 
of  El  Camagueyano,  leading  paper  of 
the  city  of  Camaguey.  It  was  only  three 
days  before  that  that  a  cable  to  the  Nea 
York  Times  said  that  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  censuring  the  lottery. 


Hold  Vac*ationists^  Sub$$eriptionN 
With  this  Summer  Thriller 

^THE  UNDER  DOGS' 

By  Hulbert  Footner 


A  Rare  Combination 
of  Girl  Story 
and 

Detective  Thriller 

30  Installments 
First  8  Illustrated 


A  THRILL  IN  EVERY  PARAGRAPH 

The  chief  detective — the  Sherlock  Holmes  in  the  case— 
is  a  beautiful  young  woman;  her  chief  assistant — the 
“Dr.  Watson”  of  the  story — is  a  girl;  so  is  the  beautiful 
victim,  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  gang  of  racketeers. 

To  free  the  beautiful  victim,  the  pretty  detective  conspires 
with  a  chum  in  high  society  to  “steal”  the  latter’s  jewels 
and  is  committed  to  the  prison  wherein  languishes  the 
fair  martyr  and  wherein  she  is  approached  by  the  rack¬ 
eteers’  agents,  who  effect  the  escape  of  such  women 
prisoners  as  will  join  their  organization. 

Ledger  Syndicate 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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From  1920  to  1930  the  population  of  Houston,  Texas, 
increased  110%. 


From  1920  to  1930  the  circulation  of  the  Houston  Press  in¬ 


creased  143%. 


Houston  is  the  largest  city  in  Texas  and  second  only  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  South. 


More  than  90%  of  the  43,075  circulation  of  the  Houston  Press 
is  concentrated  in  Houston  and  suburbs. 


The  Houston  Press 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


MEMBER  OF  TUE  UNITED 


DEPARTMENT 


OF  THE  AUDIT 


SCRIPPS.  HOWARD 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


NEWSPAPERS 


2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C 


MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


M  FRANCIDCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 
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GIRL  REPORTERS  PRAISED  FOR  FEATURE 
WRITING  ABILITY  BY  BROOKLYN  M.  E. 

Harris  M.  Crist  of  Eagle  Has  Thirteen  Women  Writers  on 
Staff — Believes  They  Make  Real  News  of  Items 
Men  Would  Cover  in  Routine  Manner 


PRESS  CLUB  REVIVED 


•WHITE  ELEPHANT”  SALE 


Y|[/  OMEN  are  sometimes  at  a  disad- 
”  vantage  doing  reportorial  work  in 
a  large  city,  but  for  building  up  the 
feature  sections  of  a  paper  aiming  at 
home  circulation,  they  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed,  according  to  Harris  M.  Crist, 
managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle.  Working  on  this  theory  the 
Eagle  has  maintained  an  ample  staff  of 
women  writers  for  many  years.  While 
they  bend  most  of  their  effort  toward 
the  production  of  a  magazine  section 
with  particular  appeal  to  housewives,  in 
line  w’ith  Mr.  Crist’s  policy  they  cover 
important  running  new's  stories  from  the 
woman’s  angle  as  well. 

“I  have  always  felt  that  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  an  afternoon  newspaper 
should  devote  much  of  his  effort  toward 
creating  a  paper  with  an  appeal  to 
women.  I  think  the  city  editor  of  such 
a  newspaper  should  have  at  least  one 
story  of  interest  to  women  on  the  front 
page  every  day.  This  is  the  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Eagle.” 

General  reporting  is  not  always  suit¬ 
able  work  for  girl  reporters  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Crist  believes,  although  the 
feminine  scribe  is  very  valuable  on  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  stories. 

“It  is  unfair,  both  to  the  woman  and 
to  the  paper,  for  a  city  editor  to  rely  on 
woman  reporters  to  cover  the  general 
run  of  news.  There  are  some  stories 
which  the  girls  are  not  suited  to  cover. 
The  city  ^itor  has  to  stop  and  think 
whether  or  not  it  is  proper  to  send  a 
girl  reporter  out  on  a  story,  before  he 
hands  out  the  assignment. 

“On  many  of  the  most  important  run¬ 
ning  stories,  however,  the  feminine  view- 
pojnt  is  of  special  value  to  an  afternoon 
daily.  Women  writers  can  bring  out  cer¬ 
tain  characteristics  and  angles  of  the 
story  of  interest  to  feminine  readers  to 
much  better  effect  than  is  within  the 
capacity  of  nule  reporters.  Just  the 
other  day,  for  instance,  there  was  a  con¬ 
vention  of  dentists  in  New  York.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  convention  talks  were  given  on 
the  care  of  teeth  and  on  many  other 
problems  of  oral  hygiene.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  proper  kinds  of  foods  in 
the  formation  of  the  jaw  was  one  of  the 
subjects  discussed.  All  of  this  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  women,  particularly  to 
mothers. 

“This  was  the  sort  of  story  a  male 
reporter  might  have  covered  in  routine 
fashion,  not  getting  anything  of  real 
interest  out  of  it.  A  woman,  though 
could  see  the  housewife’s  and  mother’s 
angle  _  and  treat  the  story  accordingly.” 

Mainly  because  of  such  situations,  Mr. 
Crist  told  EniTOR  &  Publisher,  he 
thinks  every  afternoon  paper  should  have 
at  least  one  versatile  well-balanced  girl 
reporter,  who  would  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  available  for  general  news  assign¬ 
ments,  but  could  be  sent  out  on  special 
stories.  Such  a  reporter  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  justified  on  the  editorial  budget, 
he  said. 

While  keeping  the  Eagle’s  news  pages 
interesting  'for  women.  Mr.  Crist  prac¬ 
tices  what  he  preaches  in  the  feature 
field  by  maintaining  a  staff  of  13  women 
writers  who  devote  their  efforts  almost 
ratirely  to  the  magazine  section,  writ¬ 
ing  on  .society,  love  and  home  problems, 
etiquette,  beauty  and  anrthing  of  fea¬ 
ture  interest  to  women.  Mr.  Crist  be- 
liexes  they  form  a  strong  backbone  for 
a  paper  with  large  home  distribution. 

These  staff  members  are  Marion 
Haves,  director  of  the  Eagle’s  Home 
Guild  and  writer  on  home  economics; 
Marjorie  Pidgeon  Wardman,  assistant 
Home  Guild  director,  who  w’rites  on 
cooking;  Jane  Leslie  Kift,  flowers  and 
gardens ;  Helen  M'^orth.  love  and  home 
problems;  Helen  Appleton  Read,  art  edi¬ 
tor;  Phila  Webb,  artist  and  cartoonist; 

eie  Corby,  woman’s  page  and  Junior 
ele;  Thyra  Espenscheid,  conductor  of 
children’s  clubs  under  the  standing  by¬ 
line,  “Aunt  Jean”;  Esther  A.  Coster,  re¬ 


ligious  editor;  Nella  Brown,  society  edi-. 
tor;  Anne  Higgins,  woman’s  page;  Isa¬ 
belle  Keating,  and  Margaret  Burrows, 
feature  writers;  Helen  Decie,  etiquette; 
and  Lois  Leeds,  beauty  hints. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Miss  Coster 
as  religious  editor,  Mr.  Crist  said,  was  a 
departure  in  custom  for  the  Eagle.  She 
succeeded  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Sellers,  who 
has  held  the  post  for  45  years.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  woman  to  report  churc'.i 
sermons,  looked  upon  at  first  as  sort  of 
an  experiment,  has  proven  highly  suc- 
cesslful,  the  Eagle’s  managing  editor  said. 


MILLERS  MOVE  FOR  DRIVE 

A  movement  to  start  a  cooperative 
advertising  campaign  of  flour  millers 
was  made  at  the  Association  of  Opera¬ 
tive  Millers  in  Buffalo  last  week  by 
John  I.  Ranney,  of  St.  Louis.  An  honest 
presentation  of  fact  would  overcome 
much  of  the  unfounded  prejudice  against 
white  bread  as  a  food,  he  said.  No  defi¬ 
nite  action  was  taken  on  the  suggestion. 


Lionel  E.  Mintz  Elected  President  by 
Itbece  Newspaper  Men 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.) 
Press  Club  met  at  dinner  and  sent  Lionel 
E.  Mintz,  a  reporter  member,  to  War 
and  after  13  years  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
the  club  was  revived  June  9,  and  elected 
the  same  Mintz  president.  He  is  now 
city  editor  of  the  Ithaca  Journal-News. 

Officers  and  charter  members  of  the 
club  are:  President,  Lionel  E.  Mintz; 
vice-president,  William  J.  Fahey;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Don  A.  Johnson;  William 
J.  Waters,  Bernard  M.  Cleary,  Louis  C. 
Boochever,  Glenn  A.  Smith,  Leo  Mur¬ 
phy,  Robert  A.  Hutchinson. 

It  was  voted  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
be  a  guest  of  the  club  at  a  luncheon. 

J.  L.  PRIEST  RESIGNS 

Joel  L.  Priest,  Jr.,  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  news  supervision  of  the  Salt 
I^kc  Tribune,  has  resigned  to  become 
manager  of  the  Union  Pacific  news 
bureau  at  Los  Angeles.  He  was  a 
guest  of  honor,  before  his  departure,  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of 
governors.  The  duties  of  Mr.  Priest 
will  be  combined  with  those  of  G.  Har¬ 
vey  Hancock,  Tribune  managing  editor 
in  charge  of  news  production. 


TuUa  Store  Moved  Shelf -Bound  Goods 
With  Advertising 

A  one-day  “White  Elephant”  sale 
staged  by  the  Brown-Dunkin  Company, 
of  Tulsa,  Okla,  and  advertised  in  double- 
truck  space  in  the  Tulsa  World  finished 
up  the  month  of  May  so  well  for  the 
department  store  that  it  could  advertise 
later  that  17,552  more  purchases  were 
made  during  the  month  than  during  the 
same  month  last  year. 

The  copy  frankly  stated  that  the  store 
was  cutting  prices  on  “white  elephant" 
items  that  had  been  too  long  on  the 
shelves.  More  than  1,000  persons  entered 
the  store  in  the  first  15  minutes. 


HOLDING  OUTBOARD  REGATTA 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
first  annual  Outboard  Motor  Marathon 
and  Regatta  will  be  held  June  IS. 
Seventy-five  outboard  racing  crafts  will 
leave  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  at  8:30  a.m.,  on 
the  84-mile  trip  to  Chicago.  The  race 
is  open  only  to  amateurs. 

BOOTH  BUYS  PLOT 

George  F.  Booth,  publisher  Of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette, 
has  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  plant. 


mpact 


When  a  newspaper  is  read  by  86  out  of  every  100  families 
in  its  home  city  .  .  .  and  more  than  half  the 
families  in  the  19  counties  comprising  its  retail 
trading  territory  .  .  . 

When  for  35  consecutive  years  it  has  carried  a  larger 
volume  of  advertising  than  any  newspaper  in  its 
state  .  .  .  and  thus  developed  the  habit  of  respon¬ 
siveness  on  the  part  of  its  readers  .  .  . 

Then  it  can  drive  home  your  sales  messages  with  an  impact 
that  produces  and  sustains  sales  in  profitable 
volume. 


Such  is  the  position  of  The  News  in  the  Indianapolis  market.  And 
that  is  why,  in  this  territory  of  stabilized  consumer  buying  power, 


The  ISeics 


ALONE 


Does  the  Job  ! 


401  A  NAPOkIt 


* 


INDIAN4POUS  MK1V§ 

The  htdianapoHs  Mtadins 


Member  of  the  100,000  group  of  American  cities 


New  York: 


Dan  a.  Carroll 
110  East  42nd  St. 


Don  Bridge 
Advertising  Director 


Chicago: 


J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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PEcijy 


Prevail  in  the  H 

Huh  City  of  the  ^ 

MiE-ZouTii  Empire 

Dominated  by 

TiiE  Appeal  Papepj 


SINCE  Uncle  Sem’e  1930  census,  MEMPHIS — the  Hub  City  ot  the  Mid* 
South  Empire,  shows  a  remarkable  growth  and  development  in  the  past 
decade ...  Because  it  is  accessible  from  all  points  of  a  vast  trading  territory 
that,  too,  is  in  tempo  -with  the  entire  South's  Industrial  and  agricultural 
expansion,  MEMPHIS  is  certain  .ta  show  still  greater  strides  forward,.. 
Let's  make  a  fow  comparisons; 


•JSCKSON 


Population  . 102.301 

Area  (square  miles) .  30.34 

Taxable  values  .  .$420,150,840.00 
BnUdlng  permits  .  .$0,715,185.00 
Bank  debits  . .  .$1,480,000,000.00 
postal  receipts  ....$1,384,530.15 

Scholastic  census . 25,074 

Water  connections . 27,307 

Electric  meters . 32,470 

Phone  connections . 24,035 

Gas  meters  . .27,458 

Commercial  Appeal 
Circulation- 

Daily  . 83,000 

Sunday  . 114.000 

Evening  Appeal  (Dec. 

1026)  15,000 


As  do  experienced  Hocal  advertisers  know  (who  wish  to  expand  with  the 
development  of  Memphis  and  its  growing  territory)  so  do  national  adver¬ 
tisers  recognize  the  importance  of  The  Appeal  Papers  needed  to  cover  the 
most  expansive  and  largest  populated  one-market  area  in  the  new  South 
.And,  as  the  Hub  City  of  the  Mid-South  Empire  grows,  so  grow  The 
Appeal  Papers. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

**7Ae  Soot***  Grtatnt  NewtpapeP* 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO^  RepfesenUtlves 


r 


30  Editor 

FIGHTS  SUMMER  SLUMP 
WITH  PROMOTION 


Milwauke*  Journal  ReprinU  AdTor- 
tiaemenU  in  Booklet  to  Spur 
MerchandUinf  During  Hot 
Months 


In  an  effort  to  forestall  a  summer 
slump  in  business,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  issued  a  booklet  of  page  ad¬ 
vertisements  reprinted  from  last  sum¬ 
mer  issues,  calli^  attention  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  of  the  warm 
months. 

“Are  you  taking  a  three  months’ 
vacation?’’  asks  one  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  “When  the  summer  sun  brings 
out  the  bathing  suits,  will  you  pull 
down  the  shades,  lock  your  place  6f 
business,  grab  your  golf  bag  and  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  and  set  out  on  a  three  months’ 
vacation?  Of  course  not — and  neither 
will  your  customers!  .  .  .  More  buyers 
are  here  and  more  buyers  come  to  town 
by  railroad  and  automobile  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  than  in  any  other  season.  The 
merchant  who  allows  no  let-up  in  his 
advertising — who  adjusts  his  advertising 
to  summer  needs — will  find  that  the 
‘summer  slump’  bogie  is  only  a  scare¬ 
crow.’’ 

Another  of  the  series  says:  “The 
thermometer  regulates  only  what  you 
can  sell,  and  not  how  much !  While 
hardware  dealers  can’t  sell  snow  shovels 
and  ice  skates  in  summer,  they  can  sell 
lawn  mowers  and  outboard  motors,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle  and  garden  hose.  Practically 
every  retail  firm  handles  merchandise 
which  will  maintain  warm  weather  sales 
on  a  par  with  sales  in  other  seasons. 
The  clothier’s  sales  of  summer  suits, 
straw  hats  and  sport  togs  can  easily 
compete  with  winter  sales  of  ‘heavies.’ 
Travel  accessories  are  in  demand.  The 
grocer  must  of  course  regularly  feed 
675,000  Milwaukeeans.  Dealers  i  n 
paints,  varnishes  and  building  material 
reap  a  three  months’  sales  harvest  from 
the  summer  ‘fixing-up’  activities  which 
are  the  hobby  of  Milwaukee  home 
owners.  Furniture  dealers  can  capitalize 
on  the  universal  desire  for  bright  new 
summer  furnishings.  .  .  .  Renumber 
that  buying  power  is  at  its  peak  in  the 
summer,  because  the  average  family  has 
fewer  expenses  than  in  any  other 
season.  .  .  .  Your  summer  sales  will  de¬ 
pend  not  on  the  height  of  the  sun  but  on 
the  adequacy  of  your  advertising  and 
sales  effort.’’ 

Other  advertisements  of  the  series  cite 
statistics  to  show  that  buying  power  in 
summer  compares  favorably  with  other 
seasons. 


DAILY  DROPS  BROADCASTING 

After  broadcasting  news  over  station 
WPG  for  six  years,  the  Atlantic  City 
Press-Union,  has  abandoned  the  prac¬ 
tice  following  the  leasing  of  the  station 
by  the  city  to  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company.  The  Press-Union  re¬ 
fused  to  buy  the  time  on  the  air,  which 
had  been  given  free  by  the  city. 


The  Sale  of 

The  Lincoln  Star 

Lincoln,  Nebr., 
to  the 

Lee  Syndicate 

Davenport,  Iowa, 
was  made  by  this  agency. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  daily 
sold  by  us  since  June  1, 
1927. 

CLYDE  H.  KNOX 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Knight  Facts 

l^OCAL  advertisers  have  opened 
their  eyes! . . .  They  have  discovered 
that  hit-or-miss,  indiscriminate  space 
buying  is  costly. 

Progressive  trade  papers  sensing 
the  need  of  helpful  suggestions  for 
retailers  are  showing  them  how  to 
get  the  greatest  return  from  every 
dollar  they  invest  in  advertising. 

"Retailing”  has  run  a  series  of 
six  articles  on  the  value  of  Knight 
Certified  Market  Studies  to  retailers. 


Many  important  conventions  of  re¬ 
tailers  have  asked  Knight  executives 
to  address  them. 

Knight  studies  today  are  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  as  the  most  accurate, 
unbiased  source  of  true  information 
on  markets — and  a  real  help  in 
increasing  advertising  results. 

Little  wonder  that  the  more  than 
eighty  newspapers  using  Knight 
studies  and  Knight  promotion  ser¬ 
vice  say  that  it  has  helped  them  to 
show  a  big  increase  in  linage  at  a 
decreased  selling  cost. 

Let  us  show  you  what  Knight 
Service  will  do  for  you! 


EMERSOBT  B.  KIVIGHT,  Mnc. 


Certified <JMarket  Studies 

ARCHITECTS  &  BUILDERS 
BUILDING,  INDIANAPOLIS 
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TREE  MEMORIAL  TO  B.  L.  T. 

The  late  Bert  Leston  Taylor,  “B.  L. 
T.’’  of  Chicago  Tribune  column  fame, 
was  paid  a  tribute  by  the  Chicago  and 
Cook  County  Federation  of  Women’s 
organizations  Thursday,  June  5,  at  the 
fourth  annual  tree-planting  in  the  Rian’s 
Woods  forest  preserve.  Trees  were  also 
planted  in  honor  of  Rufus  C.  Dawes, 
Col.  Robert  Isham  Randolph,  William 
J.  Bogan,  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
William  Grant  Beebe. 


LEAGUE  RE-ELECTS  H.  F.  BEST 


GIVES  TEA  FOR  SHUT-INS 

The  Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star  was 
recently  host  to  contributors  to  its 
“Happy  Days’’  column  at  a  tea  at  the 
Tucson  Golf  and  Country  Club.  More 
than  125  attended.  The  column  is  open 
to  persons  who  come  to  Arizona  to  re¬ 
cuperate  from  illness.  Approximately 
20  columns  of  letters  are  printed  weekly, 
according  to  R.  E.  Ellinwood,  editor  and 
conductor  of  the  department. 


PRESS  AGENTS  ELECT 

Wallace  Munro  was  elected  president 
of  the  Theatrical  Press  Representatives 
of  America  at  a  meeting  last  week  in 
New  York.  He  succeeds  Beauvis  Fox. 
Vice-presidents  elected  were  E.  V. 
Giroux,  Helen  Hoerle,  and  Arthur 
Ryan.  Membership  of  the  association 
exceeds  300. 


Newspaper  Representatires'  Organi- 
xation  Adopts  Committee’s  Slate 

Hil  F.  Best,  eastern  manager  of  M.  C. 
Mogensen  and  Co.,  Inc.,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Six-Point  League  of 
New  York,  June  5,  in  accordance  with 
the  report  of  a  nominating  committee 
headed  by  Thomas  F.  Clark,  Sr. 

Other  nominations  by  the  committee 
also  were  accepted,  as  follows:  Vice- 
president,  Harry  J.  Prudden  of  Prudden, 
King  and  Prudden,  Inc.;  treasurer,  W. 
D.  Ward;  secretary,  A.  W.  Howland  of 
Howland  and  Howland ;  representative 
to  the  Bureau  df  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  George  A.  Riley,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association. 

Members  of  the  new  executive  com¬ 
mittee  include  the  officers,  and  S.  P. 
Mahoney  of  Burke,  Kuipers,  Mahoney 
and  Tayne ;  J.  F.  Finley  of  Story,  Brooks 
and  Finley,  Inc.;  Herman  G.  Halsted 
of  Paul  Block,  Inc.;  Thomas  F.  Clark, 
Jr.,  of  Thomas  F.  Clark  Company; 
George  Brett  of  Katz  Special  Agency; 
M.  P.  Linn  of  S.  C.  Beckwith  Agency; 
M.  D.  Bryant  of  Bryant,  Griffith  and 
Brunson,  Inc. ;  H.  W.  Moloney  of  the 
Hearst  evening  newspapers;  I.  A.  Simp¬ 
son  of  Theis  and  Simpson  Company. 
President  Best  announced  that  the 


league,  which  consists  of  active  news¬ 
paper  representatives  with  offices  in  New 
York,  had  in  the  last  year  reached  the 
largest  membership  in  its  history,  wift 
63  paid-up  mernbers  representing  more 
than  1,200  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

No  meetings  will  be  held  during  the 
summer,  but  activity  will  be  resume 
in  September.  Plans  are  under  way, 
according  to  Mr.  Best,  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  paid  secretary. 

TUTTLE’S  MEMORY  HONORED 

A  new  municipal  recreation  field  at 
Columbus,  O.,  has  been  named  Qyde 
Tuttle  Field  in  honor  of  the  late  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 
Tuttle  died  suddenly  at  his  desk  nearly 
a  year  ago. 

TRADE  PAPER  CHANGES  NAME 

Farm  Supplies,  dealer  paper.  New 
York,  will  become  known,  with  the  July 
issue,  as  Farm  and  Garden  Supplies. 
The  paper  is  one  of  the  Haynes  group 
of  publications.  i 


GIRL  COLUMNIST  INJURED 

June  Provines,  column  conductor  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was  thrown 
from  a  horse  on  Memorial  Day  and 
has  been  writing  her  column,  “This 
Gala  World,”  from  her  bed. 


etaiting^^  is  Telling 
its  Readers  the  Valae  of 
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Los  Angeles:  Metropolis  of 
the  western  half  of  the  United 
States;  America's  great 
gateway  to  markets 
of  the  Pacific. 


Keiv  York:  Metropolis  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States;  America’s  great  gate¬ 
way  to  markets  of  the 
Atlantic. 


Los  Angeles  1,231,730 

Giant  of  the  West ! 

Again  the  fastest-growing  large  city  in  the  world’s  history. 

Now  approximately  equals  the  next  three  largest  Pacific  Coast 


cities  combined! 

1930  Census  .  1,231,730 

1920  Census  .  576,673 

Gain  (113%)  .  655,057 


And  in  Addition,  the  Fastest- 
Growing  Suburbs  in  United  States 

Population  of  Los  Angeles  County,  outside  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  98%  of  which  is  either  immediately  contiguous  to 
Los  Angeles  or  within  an  hour’s  trolley  ride. 


1930  Census  .  967,827 

1920  Census  .  359,782 

Gain  (169%)  .  608,015 


The  Los  Angeles  Times,  with  the  largest  morning  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  also  furnishes  advertisers  with 
the  largest  home-delivered  coverage  that  money  can  buy 
—  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  suburbs,  and 
throughout  the  whole  Los  Angeles  market. 


Hog  ^ngeleg  Cimeg 

Eastern  Representative:  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co.,  360  N.  Michigan 
Blvd.,  Chicago;  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Pacific  Coast  Represeniative: 

R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  White  Henry  Stuart  Bldg., 

Seattle. 
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AUTOMATIC 
AUTO PLATE 
MACHINE 


THE  To 


Wood  Newspaper  Mai 
501  Fifth  Avenue, 

Gentlemen: 

After  several  months’ 
Autoplate  Machines,  I 
they  have  given  veryi 
not  only  speeded  up  tl 
also  effected  a  saving 
duction  of  plates  has 
capacity  of  four  plates 
quality  is  excellent. 

Believe  me  i 


The  Automatic  Autoplate  Machine  is  a  wholly 
new  automatic  newspaper  printing-plate  casting 
machine,  which  runs  continuously  at  the  rate  of 
four  plates  a  minute  and  requires  no  attention  other 
than  the  insertion  and  removal  of  mats  and  the  removal 
of  plates  and  tails. 

It  doubles  the  output  of  plates  per  units  of  time  and 
space,  and  lessens  the  work  of  making  them.  By  elimi¬ 
nating  the  variability  which  is  inseparable  even  from 
the  most  skillfully  performed  hand  tasks,  it  standard¬ 
izes  quality  and  insures  automatically  a  dependable 
rate  of  production. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

SOI  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


/  / 
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E  D  I 


CIRCULATION 

Economy,  we  hear,  is  one  of  the  principal 
topics  to  be  discussed  by  the  members  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
at  the  32d  annual  convention  next  week.  It  has  been 
a  standing  subject  ever  since  the  first  circulation 
manager  assumed  the  title,  for  it  is  one  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  newspaper  business  that  the  circulation 
manager  must  show  an  ever-increasing  volume  of 
circulation,  but  must  never  ask  for  money  with  which 
to  get  it.  Naturally,  the  precept  is  honored  more  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,  but  it  always  pro¬ 
vides  a  bit  of  new  straw  for  the  convention  threshing 
floor. 

These  economy  discussions  have  had  excellent  re¬ 
sults  for  newspaper  publishers  in  the  recent  era  of 
great  expansion,  both  of  circulation  and  advertising 
volume.  Wastes  that  were  negliigble  in  a  $500,000 
operation  become  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
organization  when  the  enterprise  doubles  and  triples 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Distribution  practices 
that  had  to  be  tolerated  when  the  newspaper  business 
was  poor  have  no  place  in  an  industry  among  the 
leaders  of  the  nation's  commerce.  The  pursuit  of 
waste,  more  or  less  a  negative  process,  has  often 
turned  into  roads  leading  to  positive  and  material 
progress.  How  not  to  do  a  job  may  be  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  how  to  do  it,  so  the  circulation  men  can 
well  afford  to  devote  an  hour  at  each  convention  to 
economy  debates. 

More  and  more,  however,  their  discussions  and 
round-tables  are  turning  to  the  constructive  side.  The 
circulation  job  is  receiving  close  scrutiny  of  adver¬ 
tisers.  Potential  trading  areas  of  a  city  are  being 
studied  by  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies,  some 
of  which  know  newspaper  markets  more  intensively 
than  the  newspapers  most  concerned.  Analysis  of  this 
information  has  been  carried  out  more  energetically 
by  newspaper  advertising  departments  than  by  the 
circulation  staff.  That  will  be  changed,  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  and  its  customers  are  not  mutely  taking 
and  paying  for  whatever  circulation  the  newspaper 
lays  before  them.  Circulation  200  miles  from  home 
and  in  the  trading  area  of  another  city  costs  the  pub¬ 
lisher  far  more  than  the  direct  revenue  it  returns, 
and  its  possibilities  of  producing  revenue  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  are  remote  indeed.  The  new  program  will 
demand  intensive  cultivation  of  the  local  trading  area, 
and  the  widening  of  that  trading  area  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  modern  transportation  facilities. 


Alf  honor  fo  circulators,  meeting  next  week 
in  annual  conzvntion,  as  men  zvho  make  possible 
almost  everything  else  in  journalism. 


MECHANICAL  AWARDS 


IT  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  two  news¬ 
paper  men,  employed  in  mechanical  departments, 
were  recognized  for  honors  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association  during  the  mechanical 
conference  at  West  Baden,  last  week.  We  hear 
much  of  prizes  for  editorial,  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  genius,  but  it  remained  for  Neiv  York  Sun  to 
offer  an  award  for  the  best  unpatented  mechanical 
device  for  improving  the  manufacture  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Sun’s  prize  of  $2,500  was  split  between  H.  C. 
Zenke,  production  manager  of  New  York  Staats 
Herold  and  S.  J.  Sennett,  chief  machinist  of  Chicago 
Tribune’s  composing  room.  Mr.  Zenke  created  an 
attachment  to  be  placed  on  wire  newspaper  con¬ 
veyors  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  any  discrepancy 
between  the  press  room  and  mail  room  count  of 
printed  copies.  Mr.  Sennett’s  device  insures  a  more 
accurate  operation  of  slug  casting  machines. 

These  selections  were  made  from  90  devices  entered 
for  the  award  during  the  year  and  covering  all 
phases  of  mechanical  newspaper  work  except  photo¬ 
engraving.  Editor  &  Publisher  congratulates  the 
winners  and  commends  this  valuable  stimulation 
of  new  and  better  ways  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  which,  after  all,  is  the  “neck  of  the  bottle’’ 
in  newspaper  production  and  is  too  often  taken  for 
granted. 


Fred  Chatters,  California  editor,  complains 
that  Editor  Briggs  of  Los  Angeles  Record, 
now  up  on  contempt  charges,  used  “abusive” 
adjectives  in  attacking  a  system  which  is  giving 
immunity  to  big  Julian  Petroleum  sivindlers. 
Chatters  catches  sharks  on  a  bent  pin? 


Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry, 
but  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance. — II  Corin¬ 
thians,  VII;  9. 


ANOTHER  VICTIM 


I  ^  L 


Years  ago,  a  boy  named  Alfred  J.  Lingle,  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  “copy”  calls  of  the  editors  of 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  was  a  faithful  messenger 
and,  like  many  another  son  of  poor  parents,  came  to 
the  reporter’s  goal  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks. 
More  than  a  dozen  years  ago  the  city  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  highly  appraising  the  investigating  ability  of 
young  Lingle,  began  to  give  him  regular  assignments 
to  the  underworld  of  the  vast  midwest  metropolis, 
there  to  learn  what  desperadoes  and  cut-throats,  often 
in  league  with  sworn  officers  of  the  law,  were  plot¬ 
ting  against  public  safety.  It  was  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  assignment.  Present  testimony  of  Tribune 
editors  is  that  Lingle  did  the  work  well. 

The  boy  grew  to  manhood  and  witnessed,  at  first 
hand,  the  startling  adventure  and  the  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  of  audacious  outlawry  in  defiance  of  every  civic 
rule.  Lingle  saw  the  iron-jawed,  leather-hearted,  low¬ 
browed  element  start  the  “racket,”  first  as  a  cover  for 
illicit  liquor  traffic  and  latterly  to  prey  on  various 
forms  of  city  commerce.  Through  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  dumbfounding  development,  wherein  the  value 
of  human  life  became  lower  than  a  pig-sticker’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  prey,  Lingle  reported  daily  to  his  editors 
on  each  passing  event  and  established  himself  as  an 
authority  on  gangdom.  Many  times  he  took  his  life 
in  his  hands  as  he  entered  the  shadows  of  the  under¬ 
world.  Naturally  he  realized  the  danger,  but  innate 
courage  and  cause  enthusiasm  carried  him  through. 

From  such  contacts  the  reporter  became  a  familiar 
figure  in  police  and  racket  circles.  He  was  usually 
known  for  what  he  was — a  newspaper  man — ^but  often 
was  able  to  do  “under  cover”  reportorial  work  among 
new  gangs  of  thieves  and  scoundrels.  Gangsters,  it 
is  said,  generally  regarded  Lingle  as  a  “straight 
shooter,”  meaning  that  he  was  working  for  his  news¬ 
paper  and  not  to  tip  off  the  authorities  on  gang 
activities. 

As  the  world  now  knows,  “Jake”  Lingle  was  assas¬ 
sinated  on  Monday  by  an  unknown  hand.  The  re¬ 
porter  and  some  unidentified  man  stood  chatting  in  a 
crowded  pedestrian  subway  when  suddenly  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  drew  a  short-barrelled  pistol  from  his 
pocket  and  with  his  left  hand,  covered  by  a  silk 
glove,  sent  a  bullet  through  Lingle’s  brain.  As  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  in  a  statement  sent  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  says:  “He  did  his  w'ork  too  well.  He  was 
murdered  because  he  knew  too  much  about  the  kill¬ 
ings  which  have  gained  for  Chicago  an  unfortunate 
notoriety,  and  certain  persons  in  the  underworld  ap¬ 
parently  considered  him  a  menace  to  their  continued 
prosperity.” 

Newspaper  men,  wherever  this  is  read,  will  pause 
for  a  moment  silently  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  their 
number  who  has  yielded  the  supreme  price  of  gal¬ 
lantry  on  the  firing  line  of  public  duty.  A  monstrous 
evil  has  emerged  from  war  violence,  threatening  the 
pillars  of  government;  it  is  essential  that  the  public 
should  know  all  about  it;  Jake  Lingle  went  down  into 
the  jungle  to  investigate  for  those  who  safely  read; 
his  life  is  the  forfeit. 

Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  gentle¬ 
men?  The  Tribune  has  offered  $25,000  reward  for 
the  capture  of  the  assassin,  followed  by  $100  re¬ 
ward  by  the  Birmingham  Press  club,  $5,000  by  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  and  $25,000  offered  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  in  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Thus  a  bag  of  $55,100  is  held  up  in  the  name 
of  a  just  punishment  of  the  responsible  individual 
and  we  devoutly  hope  it  will  be  paid  and  the  assassin 
made  to  answer  to  society  and  Lingle’s  grieving  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends. 

The  greater  duty,  of  course,  is  to  accept  this  fresh 
challenge  of  the  terrorist  element  and  determine  right 


at  this  line  whether  or  not  anarchy  reigns  supreme  or 
law  still  is  master.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  ending 
this  brutal  business.  If  the  police  and  courts  ulti- 
mately  cannot  effect  it,  martial  law  might.  Certainly, 
the  people  have  not  exhausted  their  resources. 

Something  of  value  already  has  been  realized  from 
the  reporter’s  murder.  For  the  first  time  in  memory 
Chicago  newspapers,  and  newspaper  men,  are  co¬ 
operating.  Aroused  by  the  danger  several  of  them 
spontaneously  offered  money  to  avenge  the  crime. 
Editorially  they  speak  of  the  continued  terrorism  as 
“war.”  To  us  it  seems  to  be  something  very  close 
to  that.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  can  do  more  than  soldiers  to  control  the  situa¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  far  too  much  reporting  from 
police  blotters,  too  little  from  searching  investigations 
into  causes.  It  is  time  fearlessly  to  publish  the  whole 
truth  about  graft.  Manifestations  of  low  crime  are 
usually  only  boils  indicating  poison  deep  in  the  blood. 
Break  the  ties  between  the  gangster,  the  politician 
and  those  who  serve  ruthless  profit  motives!  Chicago 
is  not  alone  in  this — it  obtains  in  other  cities  where 
gang  rule  is  almost  as  bad,  though  less  sensationally 
reported. 


Radio  Corporation  of  America  starts  sending 
an  eight-page  daily  to  ships  at  sea  by  the  new 
page  transmission  method  on  June  20.  Very 
soon  stock  table  pages  will  be  radioed  and 
etchers,  not  printers,  will  receive  them. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  QUILL 

Not  long  ago  Editor  &  Publishiti  questioned 
why  The  Quill,  usually  admirable  monthly  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  should  lend  so  much 
space  to  a  defense  of  free  publicity.  The  editor 
now  replies  that  our  charge  that  press  agentry  is  at 
the  expense  of  ethical  journalism  isn’t  “always  true” 
and  adds  that  The  Quill  wishes  to  be  fair  and  pre¬ 
sent  both  sides  of  a  controversial  question. 

We  agree  to  this  eminently  just  proposal  to  pre¬ 
sent  both  sides  of  this  important  controversy  and 
suggest  that  The  Quill  now  publish  answers  to  the 
following  questions:  (1)  Can  The  Quill  or  anyone 
square  the  press  agent  business,  as  it  exists  today, 
with  the  canons  of  journalism,  the  established  code 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors?; 
(2)  Can  The  Quill  give  any  sound  economic  reason 
why  a  journalist,  wishing  to  win  fame  and  fortune 
by  ethical  writing,  should  encourage  “free  pub¬ 
licity”?;  (3)  Does  The  Quill  believe  that  safe  public 
opinion  can  be  formed  on  a  regimen  of  self-serving 
propaganda,  disguised  as  “news,”  but  written  by  and 
naturally  slanted  in  favor  of  the  person  or  institu¬ 
tion  which  the  publicity  concerns  ? ;  (4)  Will  The 
Quill  undertake  to  tell  us,  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  it  has  told  the  “other  side  of  the  story,”  whether 
or  not  it  is  good  or  bad  for  those  who  live  from 
advertising  revenue  to  have  their  only  profitable 
commodity  given  away,  or  sold  on  a  bonus,  rebate 
or  premium  basis? 

We  should  like  to  read  in  The  Quill  an  article 
describing  the  experience  of  a  reporter  who  goes  into 
Wall  Street  to  cover,  say,  an  October  break  in  the 
market  and  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  want  to  get 
the  news  first-hand,  interviewing  pivotal  characters 
and  seeing,  with  his  own  eyes,  behind  the  scenes  of 
that  great  stage  of  finance  and  politics.  If,  as  is 
likely,  the  reporter  should  return  to  the  office  with 
a  bundle  of  irresponsible  press-agent  handouts  under 
his  arm,  and  a  100  per  cent  record  of  refusals  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  direct  interviewing.  The  Quill  should  advise 
us  whether  this  is  good  public  policy,  good  journal¬ 
ism  and  good  for  journalists? 

The  Quill  reporter  might  also  visit  Washington 
and  other  centers  which  depend  for  success  upon 
favorable  public  attitudes  and  advise  whether  he  was 
able  to  get  at  the  facts  directly,  or  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  word  of  second  and  third  persons  who  are 
not  responsible  to  the  public  for  their  utterances. 

By  all  means,  the  other  side  of  the  controversy 
should  now  be  told  in  The  Quill,  in  defense  of  the 
original  principles  of  free  press,  impartial,  disinter¬ 
ested,  honest  news  writing,  not  to  mention  an  in¬ 
formed  public  opinion. 


While  California  ministers  are  threatening  an 
editor  zoith  advertising  boycott  because  of  bis 
“zeet”  policy,  a  Chicago  racketeer  murders  a 
reporter.  Forecast:  Wetter  and  hotter. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL  ^ 

Ralph  beaver  strassbur- 

GER,  publisher  of  the  Norristown  i 
(Pa )  Tmes-Herald,  was  re-elected  ; 
president  of  the  Huguenot  Society  oi  ' 
Pennsylvania  at  the  annual  meeting  m  , 
Reading,  recently. 

John  P.  S.  Mahoney,  publisher  of  the  i 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  the  ; 
Lawrence  Sunday  Sun,  has  been  named 
by  Mayor  Michael  A.  Landers  to  the 
minicipal  licensing  board  for  a  term  of 
six  years. 

Eugene  Lorton,  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  was  June  6  elected  to 
the  directorate  of  the  Producers  National 
Bank  in  that  city. 

John  Bassett,  vice-president  of  the 
Montreal  Gasette,  returned  from  a  visit 
to  England  this  week. 

Jorg  Alducin,  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 
morning  newspaper  of  Mexico  City  is 
visiting  Chicago. 

Davis  Merwin,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantograph,  was  last  week  granted  his 
transport  pilot’s  license  by  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  (Commerce. 

H.  H.  Taylor,  owner  of  the  Fayetteville 
(Ark.)  Daily  Leader,  is  president  of  the 
Quality  Orchards  Company,  Springdale, 
Ark.,  for  which  articles  of  incorporation 
were  filed  June  5  at  Little  Rock. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  delivered  the  commencement  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Maumee  (O.)  High  school, 
June  10. 

George  D.  Clarney,  co-publisher  of  the 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American 
and  Times-Record,  spoke  June  7  at  the 
convention  of  the  Arkansas  Hotel  Men’s 
Association  in  Fort  Smith. 

Robert  O.  Ryder,  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Ryder, 
have  returned  to  Columbus  after  a  long 
stay  in  California. 

McCready  Huston,  editor  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Netvs-Times,  is  the  author 
of  “A  Vanity  Case,”  short  story  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  June  number  of  Harper’s 
Bazar. 

Arthur  G.  Staples,  editor  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Journal,  has  been  chosen  as 
the  speaker  for  the  dedication  of  new 
Sargent  Memorial  Gymnasium  at  Hebron 
Academy,  Hebron,  Me.,  Monday,  June  16. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  publicity  committee  of  the  Rome 
(N.Y.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Robert  1.  Stevenson,  son  of  E.  Robert 
Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican- American,  will 
be  graduated  this  month  from  Taft 
school,  Watertown,  Conn.  He  will  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  on  the  American  during 
the  summer  and  in  the  fall  will  enter  Yale 
University. 

William  Goshorn,  former  publisher  of 
the  Gallon  (0.)  Inquirer,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  for  ()hio  state  treasurer. 

Edward  L.  Allen,  editor  of  the  James¬ 
town  (N.Y.)  Morning  Post,  will  sail  on 
the  Homeric  from  New.  York  on  July 
3  and  will  spend  the  summer  in  Europe, 
returning  Aug.  20. 

Miss  Julia  Webb,  daughter  of  Charles 
A  Webb  publisher  of  the  Asheville 
(N^C.)  Citizen,  has  been  selected  to 
reign  as  queen  over  the  events  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  annual  rhododendron  fes¬ 
tival,  scheduled  to  take  place  June  18-20. 
_B.  B.  Gaumer,  publisher  of  the  Marys¬ 
ville  (0.)  Journal,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  state  senator  from  his  district. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

P  E.  COTTRELL,  vice-president  and 
•treasurer  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Elks’  luncheon  club  in  Toledo 
last  week  on  “Fellowship.” 

John  B.  Quinn,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Lynn  (Mass)  Daily  Evening  Item, 
recently  before  the  sales  force  of 
tw  Burrows  and  Sanborn  store  of  that 
city  on  salesmanship. 


Eugene  Graves,  formerly  with  the 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot,  has  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Suffolk 
(Va.)  News-Herald. 

John  Burton,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  Watt’s  Department  Store 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  now  with  the  copy 
writing  department  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch. 

Frank  D.  Boone  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
advertising  department  and  Mrs.  Boone 
are  parents  of  a  daughter  born  in 
Flower  hospital,  Toledo,  last  week. 

Russell  Morgan,  for  three  years  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  formerly  of  the  lEorccster 
(Mass.)  Post,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald  as  advertising 
salesman  and  copy  writer. 

D.  C.  Mattocks,  recently  appointed 
acting  local  advertising  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  has  now  been 
announced  as  local  advertising  manager. 

W.  S.  Davis,  foreign  advertising 
solicitor  for  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  attended  the  Radio  Show  at 
Atlantic  City. 

Ralph  Mooney  has  joined  circulation 
department  of  the  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star- 
Courier,  succeeding  Ann  Hobson,  who 
resigned. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

HJ.  R.  TEWKSBURY,  editor  of  the 
•  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram, 
addressed  the  members  of  the  Westbrook 
(Me.)  Lions  Club  at'  its  weekly  luncheon 
meeting,  June  6. 

Boardman  G.  (^tsinger,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American, 
and  Mrs.  (^etsinger  and  their  two  sons 
are  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Darrell  J.  Greenwell,  managing  editor 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner,  presented  Francis  Hearn,  athletic 
star,  with  a  gold  watch  award  offered  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Standard-Examiner  for  the 
best  performance  in  sports  during  the 
year. 

Paul  Benton,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  managing  editor,  was  a  delegate  of 
the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  this 
week  to  the  Great  Lakes-Hudson  Water 
Ways  Association  convention  in  Albany. 

Henry  W.  Kendall,  managing  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mount  (N.C.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  for  eight  years,  has  joined  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  staff.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  T.  E.  Wagg,  Jr.,  city 
editor,  whose  duties  will  be  undertaken 
by  Vernon  F.  Sechrist. 

Herbert  Hart,  business  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  is  on  his 
annual  vacation.  Charles  B.  Sapp,  avia¬ 
tion  editor,  is  taking  care  of  the  business 
news. 

A.  B.  Tuthill,  former  police  reporter 
for  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has 
resigned.  He  has  been  doing  relief  work 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

EDWARD  F.  MASON,  who  as  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism  is 
credited  with  starting  a  major  course  in 
journalism  at  the 
University  o  f 
Idaho,  Moscow, 
has  resigned  to 
become  assistant 
professor  of 
journalism  at  the 
University  o  f 
Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
effective  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Professor 
Mason  has  been 
with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Idaho 

Edwam  F.  Mason  He 

became  director 
of  the  journalism  curriculum  and  editor 
of  publications  in  1921,  and  subsequently 
became  secretary  of  the  faculty. 

Elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  while  in  Whitman  College,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  Mr.  Mason  was  graduated 
there  with  honors  in  1908.  He  attended 
the  Pulitzer  schiwl  of  journalism  at 
Columbia  University  and  was  graduated 
in  1913  with  the  first  class  from  that 
school.  He  has  at  various  times  been 
connected  with  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Republic,  the  Tacoma^  (Wash.)  Tribune, 
the  Philadephia  Public  Ledger,  and  the 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman. 

At  Iowa,  Professor  Mason  will  have 
charge  of  reporting  classes. _ 

for  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun  and  will 
join  the  Oneida  (N.Y.)  Dispatch  staff 
soon. 

Albert  W.  Keane,  sports  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  last  week  in¬ 
terviewed  both  Sharkey  and  Schmeling  in 
their  respective  training  camps.  Later  he 
covered  the  heavyweight  title  for  the 
Courant. 

Mary  Goodrich,  aviation  reporter  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Cowraut,  travelled  with 
the  New  Enland  Air  Tour,  covering  it 
for  the  Courant. 

H.  W.  Spencer  was  in  charge  of  the 
bulldog  edition  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  while  Max  M.  Kesterson 
was  on  his  vacation.  Both  were  formerly 
with  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

George  E.  Cauthen  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  staff,  in  his  capacity  as  a| 
sergeant  in  the  air  reserve,  flew  to  Se- 
dalia.  Mo.,  last  Saturday  and  returned 
to  his  newspaper  with  photographs  of  the 
James  A.  Reed  barbecue  and  Democratic 
rally. 

Don  A.  Voorhees,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, on 
his  annual  vacation,  part  of  which  he  has 
spent  in  Annapolis,  Md.  Edward  L.  Fay, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Waterbury  Amer- 
(Continued  on  next  Page) 


Strips! 

McNaught  has  them — the  best  and  the  best  variety. 

Rube  Goldberg — daily — you  know  it  well! 

Harry  Tuthill — Bungle  Family — daily  and  Sunday. 

Ken  Kling — Windy  Riley — daily — watch  heauty  contest. 

Gus  Mager — Oliver's  Adventures — daily — Detective  interest. 

J.  P.  McEvoy  and  J.  H.  Striebel — Dixie  Dugan — daily — pretty 
girl! 

Ham  Fisher — Joe  Palooka — daily — for  sport  page. 

Ralph  Wolfe — Animal  Antics — daily — especially  for  children. 

Notes  for  busy  editors:  Velva  Darling,  with  her  father  and  brother, 
drove  across  the  continent  to  talk  about  the  famous  Darling  feature.  .  .  . 
V.  V.  McNitt,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  is  on  the  ocean.  Europe-bound. 
.  .  .  Will  Rogers  flew  in  from  Clarmore  and  said  hello. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


^Take  That, 
Yon  Dirty 
Cur!” - 


“One  more  word  and  I’ll  blow  you  to 
tarnation!’’  ....  “Don’t  dare  lay  your 
hand  on  that  thar  gal!’’  ....  “Quick, 
Jim,  the  dynamite!’’  ....  “Sssssssh! 
It’s  .  .  .  .”  You’re  right.  It’s  the  kid 
himself,  the  hero  of  that  quick-on-the- 
trigger  strip,  YOUNG  BUFFALO 
BILL,  by  Harry  O’Neill  .... 

Young  buffalo  bill  is  a  scout 

of  the  plains,  who  not  only  does 
his  good  deed  daily,  but  makes  it  a 
desperately  daring  deed  that  generally 
circumvents  a  pack  of  low-lived  scoun¬ 
drels  ....  He’s  the  hero  that  every 
boy  would  like  to  be  ...  .  clean-cut, 
quick-witted,  excitingly  brave  .... 
He  lives  in  a  world  of  heart-pumping 
suspense,  breathless  mystery,  adven¬ 
turous  thrills  .... 

LET’S  send  you  some  samples  .... 

and  if  you  don’t  think  that  the 
glamor  of  your  ten-twent-and-thirt 
days  holds  for  1930,  try  YOUNG  BUF¬ 
FALO  BILL  on  your  own  boys,  or  if 
you  have  neglected  to  have  any,  try  it 
on  the  copy  boys  ....  That’s  the  test 
we’re  looking  for  ... .  the  BOY  appeal 
....  If  THEY  like  it,  try  it  on  your 
readers  ....  There  is  a  place  in  any 
man’s  (or  woman’s)  newspaper  for 

YOUNG  BUFFALO  BILL _ and  a 

place  in  anybody’s  heart. 

But  if  you’re  after  a  strip  that’s 
persistently  comic,  Just  try  the 
one  that  supplies  us  right  here  in  the 
office  with  all  of  our  best  laughs  .... 
We  ask  you  to  ask  us  to  send  you 
proofs  of  the  recent  releases  on  GOOD 
TIME  GUY,  if  only  to  show  yourself 
a  good  time  ....  Compare  it,  panel 
by  panel  and  strip  by  strip,  with  any 
strip  running,  for  rib-tickling  comedy 


Guy  is  all  on  the  up  and  up  now 
....  Maybe  it  Just  needed  his 
marriage  to  Mary  Laffer  to  set  him 
going  at  the  top  notch  of  comic  speed 
....  Marriage  can  make  or  break  any 
man,  including  a  strip  hero,  and  it’s 
been  the  making  of  GOOD  TIME  GUY 
....  And  the  strip,  as  it’s  now  run¬ 
ning,  is  bound  to  be  the  making  of 
that  brilliant  young  cartoonist,  Fred 
Fox  ....  Just  give  it  a  look  .... 

Guy  is  a  new  hand  at  marriage, 
but  Tom  Duff  is  a  veteran  in  the 
field  ....  How  many  of  you  remember 
when  Danny  Duff  was  born  into  THE 
DOING  OF  THE  DUFFS  strip,  amid 
almost  national  excitement?  .... 
That  was  thirteen  years  ago  ....  Did 
you  know  that  Danny  Is  now  in  long 
pants  and  ready  for  high  school?  .... 
That  Betty  is  seven  and  in  the  second 
grade?  ....  And  that  Tom  and  Helen 
are  carrying  on  with  that  kindly 
humor  that  makes  THE  DOINGS  OF 
THE  DUFFS  first  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  their  country  men,  women 
and  children?  ....  Let  us  show  you 
how  Buford  Tune  is  handling  it  ...  . 
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iron,  with  Mrs.  Fay  and  daughter,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt. 

Misses  Everetta  Love  and  Louise  Hug¬ 
gins,  reporters  on  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  have  teamed  as  radio  enter¬ 
tainers  on  stations  KTRH  and  KTUE. 
Miss  Huggins  is  the  daughter  of  W.  O. 
Huggins,  editor  of  the  Chronicle. 

James  S.  Hart,  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  staff,  accompanied  the 
United  States  Navy  flying  squadron  on 
its  recent  trip  along  the  coast  of  New 
England  and  Long  Island. 

Alexander  McSurely  and  Eugene  R. 
Clifford,  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  staff, 
are  on  their  annual  vacations. 

Ray  Newman  has  joined  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening  News  staff. 

Marguerite  Gleason,  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin  reporter,  has  been  spending  a 
vacation  in  Salem. 


Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robeit  S.  Mona,  Associate  Editor. 


London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Dclafons,  c/o  Newspaper  W orld,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  EL  C  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Chants, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  IS  rue  Portal, 
Enfffiien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto^L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager.  _ 


International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  Janua^  and  July.^ 
Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Sire  of  type  page  9x12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  we^  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  524ime  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  7Sc  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. _ 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line).  ^ 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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Total  Dis¬ 
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Miss  Suzanne  Ghalfant  Lighten,  of  the 
Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Daily  Leader  staff, 
is  co-author  with  Charles  Morrow  Wil¬ 
son  of  an  article,  “An  Arkansas  Fox 
Hunt,’’  published  in  the  June  18  issue  of 
the  Outlook. 

Alyson  Smith,  reporter  for  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  has  returned 
from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

P.  A.  Reynolds,  cartoonist  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer,  is 
confined  to  his  home  by  blood  poisoning. 

John  K.  Minnoch,  state  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  won  a  trophy 
in  the  26-mile  Canadian  National  Cham¬ 
pionship  Marathon  at  Toronto.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  novices  to  finish  the  race. 

L.  L.  Simons,  veteran  newspaper  man 
who  in  past  years  worked  on  the  Galves¬ 
ton  News,  the  old  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
and  newspapers  in  Dallas  and  San 
.\ntonio,  has  resigned  from  the  city  staff 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Roy  E.  Dickerson  has  resigned  from 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
to  become  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Deseret  News. 

Donald  L.  Fessenden,  of  the  city  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  spending 
a  week  with  Mrs.  Fessenden,  in  Maine. 

Gordon  Gammack.  formerly  with  the 
Boston  Globe,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Harold  J.  Welch,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  copy  desk,  received  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  at  Columbia 
University  on  June  3. 

Miss  Dixie  Tighe,  special  writer  for 
the  Paul  Block  newspapers,  arrived  in 
Toledo  last  week  to  write  a  series  of 
features  for  the  Toledo  Blade,  one  of  the 
Block  group.  Miss  Tighe  came  to 
Toledo  from  Pittsburgh  and  will  remain 
two  weeks.  She  returned  recently  from 
Hollywood,  where  she  interviewed  a 
num^r  of  movie  stars. 

(Jerald  O’Neill,  24,  reporter  for  the 
Toledo  Times,  was  injured  last  week 
when  a  police  speed  car  was  in  colli¬ 
sion  with  another  automobile  while  on 
the  way  to  investigate  a  shooting. 
O’Neill  suffered  injuries  to  his  back. 

Wilbur  G.  Lewis,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  utility  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  have  returned  from  a  visit 
in  New  York  City.  While  in  New  York 
Lewis  wrote  a  special  feature  for  the 
New  York  Times  on  harbor  develop¬ 
ment. 

William  C.  Lyon,  formerly  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  staff,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Charlotte  June  1,  after  a  mo¬ 
tor  trip  from  the  coast  and  spent  the 
day  greeting  old  friends  of  two  decades 
ago.  He  left  the  Observer  in  1914.  He 
is  now  with  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

Frank  S.  Pace,  city  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virgiruan-PUot,  who  is  Adjutant 
of  the  111th  Virginia  Field  Artillery, 
was  in  Richmond  last  week  where  he 
conferred  with  the  Adjutant  (Jeneral 
about  the  regular  summer  encampment 
at  Tobyhanna,  Pa. 


W.  D.  Manning,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  editorial  writer, 
and  Mrs.  Manning  have  returned  from 
a  motor  trip  to  Hamilton  and  Toronto. 

Albert  J.  Moss,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  feature  writer,  is  taking  a 
two  weeks’  vacaticxi. 

Mrs.  Fred  Harper,  formerly  with  a 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  daily,  has  joined  the 
society  staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Led¬ 
ger-Dispatch. 

E.  M.  Holmes,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  went 
on  his  vacation  last  week. 


Pilot  reporter,  is  spending  his  vacatioo 
with  relatives  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Miss  Edith  G.  Shuck  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Prudence  Penny,  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  have  been 
appointed,  with  Mrs.  Mary  Koll  Heiaer 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  serve 
as  judges  in  the  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Frazier  B.  Dickson,  formerly  on  the 
news  copy  desk  of  the  PhiladelfJiia 
Evening  Public  Ledger,  is  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  .Memphis  Evening  At. 
peal. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Wakefield  have 
rejoined  the  city  staff  of  the  Ho:uton 
(Tex.)  Chronicle.  Mr.  Wakefield  for 
the  past  year  has  been  stationed  in  New 
York  and  Paris,  France,  as  United 
Press  correspondent. 

Rev.  Frederick  A.  Wilmot,  religious 
editor  of  the  Providence  (R-I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin,  is  the  author  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  p^eant  “The  (ireat  Restoda- 
tion,”  which  has  been  presented  twice 
this  month  by  the  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Players. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

JN.  ALLISON,  formerly  of  the 
•  night  staff  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  Kansas  City,  has  become  strategic 
correspondent  for  Nebraska,  to  succeed 
Robert  A.  Broad.  The  state  bureau  of 
the  A.  P.  recently  was  moved  from 
Omaha  to  Lincoln. 

Curtis  Hunter,  a  graduate  of  Butler 
University  with  the  1930  class,  has 
joined  the  Indianapolis  bureau  of  the 
United  Press. 


S.  E.  Jones,  federal  court  reporter  Arthur  Bukin,  formerly  night  corr^ 
on  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  spondent  for  the  Associated  Press  at  Lin- 
is  sailing  June  19  aboard  the  City  of  coin.  Neb.,  has  become  a  proof  reader 
Fort  Worth  for  Philadelphia  as  the  on  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal. 
guest  of  John  P.  O’Connell,  first  of-  Kenneth  H.  Qark,  St.  Louis  corr^ 
ficer.  While  in  the  East,  Jones  will  visit  spondent  of  the  Associated  Press,  ad- 
his  parents  in  Baltimore.  dressed  the  Rotary  Club  at  Sedalia,  Mo., 

Milton  Thompson,  Houston  (Tex.)  May  26  on  the  work  of  the  press  as- 
Press  feature  writer  and  formerly  with  sociation. 

the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News,  resigned  James  Cook,  for  several  years  Grand 
recently  to  tour  France  and  other  Rapids  (Mich.)  correspondent  of  the 
European  countries  as  a  free-lancer.  Associated  Press,  has  been  made  news 
Robert  Harley,  a  student  in  the  School  editor  of  the  Creston  (la.)  News-Ad- 
of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  university,  vertiser. 

Clolumbus,  has  joined  the  Fostoria  (O.) 

Times  as  sports  editor.  WEDDING  BELLS 

Edwin  K.  Gross,  former  church  editor  T^ISS  JEANNE  HUNTON  WITT, 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  who  re-  formerly  society  editor  of  the  Rick- 

cently  opened  an  advertising  agency  in  mond  Times-Dispatch,  to  Robert  Gam- 
Buffalo,  has  announced  his  candidacy  for  bell  (Cabell,  June  11,  at  Richmond, 
the  Republican  nomination  for  state  A.  Afred  Marcello,  of  the  city  staff, 
representative.  Providence  (R.  1.)  News-Triune  to 

B.  H.  Robinson,  for  ten  years  state  Miss  Elsie  Anne  Lynum  of  East  Provi- 
capitol  reporter  for  the  Salt  Ixike  City  dence.  They  are  on  a  motor  trip 
Deseret  News,  has  resigned.  His  plans  through  Northern  New  England  and 
for  the  future  are  indefinite.  Canada. 

Rowland  Starr,  veteran  Toledo  Blade  Miss  Helen  Crawford,  chairman  of 
librarian  and  well  known  Toledo  boat-  the  Women’s  Advertising  Oub  of  Chi- 
man.  won  the  11-mile  cruiser  handicap  cago,  to  William  H.  Hopkins  of  Cm- 
race  at  the  Toledo  Yacht  club  last  week,  cinnati,  O. 

Starr  was  presented  a  large  silver  loving  g^ward  Murphy,  baseball  writer  of 

the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Samuel  C.  Fusco,  courthouse  reporter  Kathryn  Claire  Dewell  of  Oakland,  r^ 
for  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  is  on  cently. 

vacation  in  Chicago.  Darce  Ellington,  editor  of  the  Ewth 

John  Sharp,  former  reporter  for  the  Springs  (Ark.)  Times-Echo,  to  Miss 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  returned  from  Viva  Roberts  Philips  at  Caruthersville, 
a  six-weeks’  business  trip  to  New  York,  Mo.,  April  23.  The  announcement  was 
and  is  temporarily  on  the  Telegram  copy  made  June  1. 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  national  advertis- 
Frank  White,  for  the  past  year  asso-  ing  manager  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
dated  with  R.  I.  Griswold  in  publishing  Call,  to  Miss  Esther  Pratt,  of  Kalana- 
the  Portland  (Mich.)  Observer,  a  zoo,  Mich.,  at  Kalamazoo  last  week, 
weekly,  has  rejoined  the  staff  of  the 
Ionia  (Mich.)  County  Weekly  News. 

White  is  a  brother  of  Lee  White,  of  the 
Detroit  News. 


FLASHES 


G.  D.  Henry,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Walter  Burt(Mi,  news  editor,  is  on  the 
telegraph  desk  in  Henry’s  absence. 

Carol  Stalcup,  reporter  on  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  State  Journal,  has  joined  the 
McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette. 

James  E.  O’Connor,  city  editor  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner,  is 
back  on  the  job  after  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

Louis  Regner,  Rochester  (N.Y.^ 
Democrat  Sr  Chronicle  church  editor,  is 
taking  a  two  week’s  vacation  in  eastern 
New  York. 

B.  G.  Brown,  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  editorial  staff,  is  now  on 
his  vacation. 


Every  year  boys  stream  into  the  of¬ 
fice  in  June  asking  us  our  advice  as  to 
entering  journalism.  Yes,  is  our  ad¬ 
vice.  For  it  still  seems  to  us  that  M  long 
as  you  must  work,  journalism  is  less 
boring  than  any  other  job  wherein  the 
chances  of  making  a  fortune  are  prac¬ 
tically  zero. — F.  P.  A.,  New  Yori 
World. 


We  suppose  those  Washington  co^ 
respondents  call  it  a  heated  debate 
cause  they  are  too  polite  to  say  half- 
baked. — Boston  Herald. 


Dorothy  Dix  fan  writes  to  ask  hw 
a  girl  should  receive  “an  unexpeW 
kiss.’’  Well,  that  all  depends  on  no* 
long  she  has  been  expecting  it.—Wm- 
sor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star. 


Fergus  Grant,  shipping  reporter  of 
Montreal  Gazette,  who  has  been  visiting 
West  and  South  Africa,  and  England, 
returned  this  week. 

Miss  Jean  Walwrath,  assistant  society 
editor,  Roehester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  has  left  for  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation. 

Charles  W.  Houston,  Norfolk  Virginia- 


Many  an  editor  could  dispute  Pr^ 
fessor  Einstein’s  claim  to  priority  of  t* 
discovery  that  the  more  there  is  of  nw' 
ter  the  less  there  is  of  spice.— Baste* 
Evening  Transcript. 

In  this  face-vamish  era,  full 
girl  is  born  to  blush  unseen. — Vasuotuft’ 
Sun. 
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Women  has  elected  and  installed  these  Co.,  president.  Constance  M.  Patterson 
officers:  President,  Katherine  Andrus  has  been  named  executive  secretary  of 

Webb;  vice-president,  Cora  R.  Geiger;  the  club,  succeeding  G.  Lucille  Butler, 
corresponding  secretary,  Ethel  J.  Me-  who  has  recently  resigned  cm  account  of 
Kown;  recording  secretary,  Verema  ill  health. 

Mackensen;  treasurer,  Frances  G.  Rew;  Women’s  Press  Club  of  Pittsburgh 
directors,  Ethel  J.  McKown,  Verona  has  elected  Miss  Mary  Hay  president 
Mackensen  and  Frances  G.  Rew.  Other  officers  are:  Miss  Marie  Mc- 

Toledo  Advertising  Club  last  week  Swigan  and  Miss  Helen  Donnelly,  vice- 
elected  Fern  L.  Kettle,  publicity  director  presidents;  Mrs.  Anne  Ryan  Lesh, 
of  Lamson  Bros.  Company,  president.  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Collins  and 
Mrs.  Lelia  E.  Griffin,  secretary  to  Miss  Frances  Warner,  secretaries. 

Leigh  D.  Flynt,  president  and  general  ^ 

manager  of  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Ken-  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

nebec  Journal,  has  been  elected  president  "D  ECKVILLE  (Tex.)  News,  has  been 
of  the  Augusta  Business  &  Pro  launched  by  Tom  E.  Foster,  pub- 

FESSIONAL  Women’s  Club.  lisher.  Center  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  with 

Newly  chosen  directors  of  the  James  Dudley,  Center,  as  editor. 
Columbus  (O.)  Advertising  Club  First  edition  of  the  Yalabousha  County 
have  chosen  Arthur  R.  Weed  of  the  (Miss.)  Democrat,  a  weekly  paper  of 
Farm  Bureau  president;  Harold  R.  Lee,  16  pages,  appeared  recently.  The  paper 
first  vice-president;  Arthur  H.  Utt  of  is  owned  by  J.  B.  Snider  of  Senatobia, 
the  Miller-Knopf,  Inc;,  advertising  Miss.,  who  also  owns  the  Tate  County 
agency,  second  vice-president ;  Eidward  Democrat,  Senatobia ;  Quitman  County 
R.  Brown,  treasurer  and  Delmar  G.  Democrat,  Marks;  Times  Democrat, 
Staley  of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Tunica;  Fayette  Falcon,  Summitville, 
Commerce  secretary.  Tenn.,  and  the  Oxford  Eagle,  Oxford, 

Alvin  E.  Dodd,  assistant  to  the  presi-  Miss. 

dent  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  will  - 

address  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  NEW  A.N.P.A.  MEMBER 

Agate  Club  of  Chicago  June  16.  The  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Daily 

Advertising  Club  of  Seattle  has  Journal  has  been  elected  to  membership 
elected  Warren  E.  Kraft,  vice-president  in  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
and  Seattle  manager  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Association. 


past  ten  years  has  retired  from  the 
newspaper  business  and  sold  out  to 
Stewart  Hanna,  of  Perth. 

Sale  of  the  Coopersville  (Mich.)  Ob¬ 
server,  a  weekly,  to  Herbert  N.  Lyim, 
of  Fryburg  N.  D.,  by  B.  A.  Verduin  was 
announced  recently.  Verduin  plans  to 
make  his  home  in  Los  Angeles. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

D  OSTON  HERALD,  special  Summer 
Resorts  Section  of  eight  pages,  June 
8,  edited  by  W.  M.  Morgan. 

Boston  Sunday  Globe,  eight-page  sup¬ 
plement  of  pictorial  art  dealing  with 
girl  graduates  of  1930,  June  8. 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  24-page 
special  section  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  June  8. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  14- 
page  special  edition  dedicated  to  the 
consecration  of  the  new  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  Fall  River.  The  proceeds  were 
turned  over  to  the  Bishop. 

Niles  (Cal.)  Township  Register, 
weekly,  one  of  the  Parks  publications, 
issued  a  20-page  edition.  May  29,  com¬ 
memorating  the  dedication  of  a  $60,000 
American  Legion  Memorial  building  in 
that  city.  Norman  H.  Parks,  is  owner 
and  publisher. 

Guelph  (Ont.)  Daily  Mercury,  June 
Bride  edition,  June  5. 

Gencseo  (Ill.)  Republic  celebrated  its 
75th  anniversary  June  5,  and  this  week 
is  issuing  a  special  diamond  jubilee  edi¬ 
tion. 

Windsor  Locks  (Conn.)  Journal  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  its  golden  anniversary, 
publishing  a  22-page  edition. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

El  RENO  OKLA.  DAILY  TRIB¬ 
UNE,  one  of  the  seven  newspapers 
in  the  Pulliam  Oklahoma  Group,  has 
recently  installed  much  new  equipment. 
A  Duplex  model  “A”  press  with  all  aux¬ 
iliary  equipment  was  placed  in  operation 
recently.  A  heavy  duty  Trim-O-Saw  is 
also  included  in  recent  additions  to  the 
mechanical  plant.  Davis  O.  Vandivier  is 
the  publisher. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

"D  EN  C.  PITTSFORD  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  advertising  council 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  year. 

Chicago  Financial  Advertisers  will 
hold  alternating  open  and  closed  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  study  of  Ethics  of  Adver¬ 
tising  during  the  coming  year,  H.  Fred 
Wilson,  newly  elected  president,  has 
announced. 

Buffalo  Lf-ague  of  Adv’ertising 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

T  EO  F.  GREENE,  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  was  recently  re-elected 
president  of  the  Boston  Typographical 
Union  No.  13. 

Joseph  A.  Kobak  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Typographical  Union,  No.  276. 

James  R.  Martin  has  been  re-elected 
nresident  of  the  Boston  Mailers’  Union 
No.  1  for  the  seventh  term. 

Mrs.  Edward  Loomis,  wife  of  the 
makeup  foreman  of  the  bulldog  edition 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  is 
in  France  with  nine  other  Grand  Rapids 
gold  star  mothers,  visiting  the  graves 
of  their  sons  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
World  War. 

Members  of  Toledo  Typographical 
Union  No.  63  have  elected  William 
Coplan,  president. 

Daniel  Kelley,  assistant  foreman  of 
the _ Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  com¬ 
posing  room,  has  been  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Grand  Rapids  Typographical 
Union  No.  39. 


WHAT 


CALL-BULLETIN  CIRCULATION  IS  CONCENTRATED  ON  THE 

— -  BULLSEYE  OF  YOUR  SALES  TARGET 


SAN  FRANCISCO’S  geographical 
isolation  has  created  the  inflexible 
inner  circle  shown  on  the  map  —  an 
area  of  but  42  square  miles,  in  which 
are  concentrated  625,000  prosper¬ 
ous  people  (1930  census).  And  within 
this  same  inner  circle  is  concentrated 
71.5%  of  The  Call-Bulletin  s  cir¬ 
culation  —  the  greatest  city  circula¬ 
tion  (actual  number  papers)  ever  at¬ 
tained  by  any  San  Francisco  evening 
newspaper;  the  greatest  evening  cir¬ 
culation  in  all  of  Northern  California. 

91.6%  of  CALL-BULLETIN  circulation 
is  concentrated  at  major  markets! 
82.9%  is  geographically  bound  to  the 
SAN  Francisco  major  market! 

Advertisers  who  prefer  profit  to 

volume  are  concentrating  sales  and 
advertising  effort.  Advertising  in  this 
most  rigidly-defined  major  market  is 
automatically  concentrated  by  using 
The  CALL-BULLETIN. 


Inner  C-ircle 

Citv  of  Son  Froncisco. 
On  ly  42  sq .  m  i  I  es  i  n  oroo . 
Populotion  62VOOO 
(I930).0f  totol  CALL- 
BULLETIN  circulation 
itcontoins  71.5%. 


Immediate  suburban 
area.  Of  bigbest  acces¬ 
sibility  to  Son  Francisco 
major  market.  Distance 
between  boundaries, 
approximately  25  miles. 

c5ftotal  CALL-BULLE¬ 
TIN  circulation  these 
two  segments  contain 

5.3%. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

T  OWELL  (MICH.)  LEDGER, 
^  weekly,  has  been  sold  to  R.  G. 
Jefferies,  of  Lansing,  formerly  publisher 
of  the  Clare  (Mich.)  Sentinel.  The  Led¬ 
ger  has  been  published  by  F.  M.  John¬ 
son  for  37  years. 

^wrence  E.  Perry  assumed  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  of  the  Dodgeville 
(Wis.)  Sun-Republic,  a  weekly,  June  1, 
after  leasing  his  interest  in  the  Sheboy¬ 
gan  Falls  (Wis.)  County  News,  also  a 
weekly,  to  his  brother,  Robert  A.  Perry. 

James  Muir,  who  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  the  Almonte  (Ont.)  Gazette  for  the 


Outer  suburban  area. 
More  accessible  to  Son 
Francisco  tbon  to  ony 
other  major  market.  Or 
CALL-BULLETIN  cir- 
culotion  in  these  oreas, 
defined  byABCas''sub- 
urbon/'there  is  6.1%. 


The  East  Bay  orea,  in¬ 
cluding  and  contiguous 
to  the  Ooklond  major 
market.  Of  CALL- 
BULLETIN  circulation 
it  contoins  8.7%. 

RECAPi 

CITY  ....  71.5% 
SUBURBAN 

(l, 2,3,4  and  S)  20.1% 

TOTAL  .  .  91.6% 


A  tremendously 
important  factor 
in  the  circula¬ 
tion  growth  of 
hundreds  o  f 
newspapers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  LEADING  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 


ftCALLBULLETIN 


Represented  in 

NEW  YORK  by  l4*Tb*Tt  W.  Molonay,  342  Madison  Av«nu« 
CHICAGO  by  John  H.  Lodoror,  Haorst  Building 
LOS  ANGELES  by  Karl  J.  Shull,  TronspoTkotion  Building 
DETROIT  by  R.  M.  Millar,  Ganarol  Motors  Building 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Washington  Is  Growing  Bigger 
and  More  Beautiful 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  completed  new  Internal  Revenue 
Building,  the  first  to  be  finished  on  the  Federal  Government’s 
$200,000,000.00  building  program  in  Washington. 

It’s  a  handsome  building,  that  occupies  six  city  squares,  and 
is  one  of  the  units  in  the  great  government  group  being 
erected  south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Washington  is  busy  as  USUAL — and  ALWAYS.  Notably  a 
self-contained  market  —  immune  to  booms  and  depressions — 
inviting  to  every  meritorious  product,  and  covered  with  influ¬ 
ential  completeness  by  ONE  NEWSPAPER — THE  STAR  — 
EVENING  and  SUNDAY. 

^  V  ^  win  OTMT  noBioio  lunoi 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

New  York  Office:  Member  Chicago  Office: 

Dan  A.  Carroll  The  100,000  Group  J.  E.  Lutz 

110  E.  42nd  Street  of  American  Cities  Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


SUBMITTING  UNASKED 
PLANS  HIT  BY  A.A.A.A. 


National  Adrertiaer*  Vote  104  to  3 
Acainat  This  Method  of  Obtain* 
ing  New  Accounts,  New 
Booklet  Declares 


The  practice  of  some  advertising 
agencies  in  submitting  unordered  adver¬ 
tising  plans  as  a  means  of  getting  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  is  severely  criticized  in  a 
booklet,  “How  to  Choose  an  Advertising 
Agency,”  just  issued  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Copies  are  being  sent  to  5000  national 
advertisers,  as  well  as  to  advertising 
agencies  and  publishers.  It  is  the  third 
and  last  of  a  series  of  booklets  dealing 
with  the  submission  of  speculative  ma¬ 
terial  in  soliciting  accounts. 

The  booklet  states  that  a  survey  of 
104  leading  national  advertisers  brought 
out  the  fact  that  only  three  favored  the 
submission  of  speculative  plans.  State¬ 
ments  from  23  advertisers  arc  printed. 
Most  of  them  make  the  point  that  copy 
prepared  without  full  information  from 
the  advertiser  is  worthless.  Others  point 
out  the  waste  involved  when  several 
agencies,  submit  plans,  of  which  only  one 
can  be  chosen. 

Past  campaigns  handled  by  an  rsgency, 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  individuals 
to  be  assigned  to  an  account,  were  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  the  chief  matters  in  mind 
when  the  advertisers  considered  choosing 
an  agency. 

A  “final  word”  by  John  Benson, 
president  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.,  says- 

“It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  leading  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  of  America  now 
recognize  that  the  practice  of  submitting 
speculative  plans  in  competitive  adver¬ 
tising  agency  solicitation  is  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  advertiser,  the 
publisher,  and  the  adv-ertising  agency. 
So  economically  unsound  has  this  prac¬ 
tice  been  proved,  and  so  generally  is  this 
fact  recognized,  that  any  advertiser  who 
insists  upon  selecting  an  advertising 
agency  on  the  ^culative  plan  basis 
automatically  eliminates  practically  all  of 
the  most  experienced  and  best  equipped 
agencies  from  the  consideration  of  his 
account.” 

_  The  booklet  was  issued  under  the 
direction  of  the  A.A.A..\.  Committee  on 
Agency  Service,  of  which  T.  E.  Moser, 
of  Moser  &  Cotins,  Brown  &  Lyon,  Inc., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman.  The  material 
w-as  collected  and  arranged  by  George  H. 
Read,  of  Johnson,  Read  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 


Planning  Newspaper  Buildings 


Presents  Advertising  Trophy 

The  Henry  Hayek  .Advertising  Agency 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  presented  a  special 
advertising  trophy  to  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
The  trophy  is  awarded  on  a  basis  of  ad¬ 
vertising  typt^raphy  and  has  just  been 
won  by  Nels  Nelson  of  Portland.  Alpha 
Delta  Sigma,  national  honorary  advertis¬ 
ing  fraternity,  initiated  Mr.  Hayek  into 
associate  membership  following  the  prize 
awards. 


Batten.  Barton,  Duratine  and  Oabom,  332 
South  Michigan  avenue,  riiicago.  la  iaauing 
contracts  to  newspapera  on  the  Cracker  Jack 
Coinpan.v,  Chlcogo. 

Buchen  Company,  2S  East  Jackson  bonlevard. 
Chicago,  Ill.  Will  make  up  lists  during  the 
month  of  July  for  Novo  Engine  Company, 
Lansing,  Michigan,  manufacturers  of  engines, 
hoists,  pumps,  lighting  outfits,  air  compressors, 
combination  outfits. 

Carleton  ft  Hovey  Co.,  I»well,  Mass.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Father  John's  Medicine.  Will  make 


plant  of  the  Brooklyn 
tiagle  IS  another  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  work  of  our  organization 
with  its  unparalleled  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  plant  design. 


new 


Hinmnn  is  Agency  Officer 

D.  J.  Hinman,  formerly  with  the 
Charles  C.  Green  advertising  agency,  is 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  newly 
organized  agency  of  Rogers,  Hinman  & 
Thalen,  Inc.,  67  Irving  place.  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Hinman’s  name  was  omitted 
from  the  story  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Walter  Thalen, 
also  a  vice-president,  has  been  in  charge 
of  circulation  for  Outlook  magazine. 


I  Those  last  two  lines 
of  white  space  ! 
after  the  story  is  told  ! 


Fill  them  with  a  pertinent, 
timely,  scientific  statement 
— one  of  45  in  our  weekly 
filler  service. 


New  Ross  Client 

The  C.  F.  Church  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  New  York  advertising 
agency  of  F.  J.  Ross  Company,  Inc.,  to 
handle  its  advertising  account. 

Sites  Names  Agency 

The  Mantemach  Company,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  account  of  the 
Silex  Company  of  that  city. 


HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SCIENCElSHORTS 

Inexpensive — samples  on  request 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


'v. 


About  half  a  century  ago  the  Linotype  was  a  machine 
esteemed  sufficiently  marvelous  because  it  composed 
only  straight  body  matter. 

Today  it  is  the  most  resourceful,  adaptive  and  respon¬ 
sive  instrument  and  mechanism  possessed  by  any  art. 


LINOTYPE 

LEADERSHIP 


•A  Benefit  to  the 
Entire  Industry 


HE  LINOTYPE 


tion,  in  its  growth  to  a  position  of  Leadership 
in  the  composition  field  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  has  at  all  times  maintained  itself  on 
the  high  plane  of  standards  created  for  it  by  j 
the  Linotype  machine.  We  believe  it  to  be  i 
true  that  the  Linotype,  more  than  any  other  |  aalV 
article,  has  created  for  itself — and  now  oc-  1~ 
cupies — a  unique  place  in  the  roster  of  inventions  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  universal  benefits  it  has  conferred  on  mankind, 
not  only  individually,  but  collectively  as  well. 


In  the  modernization  of  its  factory,  the 
Company  has  been  most  mindful  of  its 
threefold  moral  obligation:  to  its  em¬ 
ployees;  to  its  customers;  to  its  share¬ 
holders.  It  has  given  its  employees  a 
healthful,  safe  and  pleasant  place  to 
work  in,  where  they  can  devote  their  best 
efforts  to  producing  a  superior  product. 


It  has,  for  instance,  rewarded  those 
whose  early  sacrifices  of  time,  money 
and  energy  made  its  creation  possible. 
It  has  rewarded  those  early  investors 
whose  confidence  led  them  to  remain 
with  it  from  the  start  and  whose  efforts 
and  investment  through  prosperity  and 
depression  have  permitted  its  progress 
and  development. 

Apart  from  other  valuable  considera¬ 
tions,  it  richly  rewarded  Ottmar  Mer- 
genthaler  and  his  heirs.  It  has  rewarded, 
too,  those  early  machine  users  whose 
foresight  and  enterprise  led  them  to  take 
advantage  of  this  speedier,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  composition  method. 

It  has  rewarded  the  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  world  by  giving  them  a 
means  of  composition  quicker  and  more 
economical  than  any  heretofore  known, 
and  it  has  been  a  tremendous  aid  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  printing  business  to  a  high  place 
among  all  industries. 


It  has  rewarded  the  workers — not 
only  those  engaged  in  designing  and 
building  the  machine,  but  those  engaged 
in  the  graphic  arts — by  increasing  the 
demand  for  and  supply  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  thereby  providing  increased,  more 
lucrative  possibilities  of  employment. 

It  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  mankind  as  a  whole,  for,  through  its 
means,  newspapers,  books  and  printed 
matter  of  all  kinds  have  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  cost  and  made  more  readily 
available  at  prices  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Thus  knowledge  and  the  works  of 
great  minds  of  all  the  ages  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  all  people  in  nearly  all  lan¬ 
guages  throughout  the  world,  greatly 
increasing  the  spread  of  education  and 
civilization ;  and,  moreover,  by  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  schools,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  it  has  helped  broaden  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  instruction  and  has  enabled 
students  to  acquire  lucrative  vocations. 


To  ITS  CUSTOMERS  it  has  given  an 
even  finer  machine;  built  to  standards 
of  precision  only  possible  through  the 
remarkable  developments  in  engineer¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  technique  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
It  has  anticipated  the  industry’s  require¬ 
ments  by  continuous  development  and 
experiment,  and  has  met  the  needs  of  its 
customers  by  a  service  organization  that 
now  reaches  every  part  of  the  world. 

It  has  given  its  shareholders  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  institution  which  their  in¬ 
vestment  has  made  possible  will  main¬ 
tain  the  position  which  it  has  held  from 
the  start,  that  of  dominant  and  unques¬ 
tioned  leadership  in  its  held. 


MERGENTHALER  linotype  company,  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  *  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE, 

United,  Toronto  *  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


TRADE 


Linotype  bodoni  series 
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NEED  FOR  ADVERTISING 
SHOWN  BY  CENSUS 


Roger  Bab*on  Says  March  of  Popula* 
tion  Is  Continually  Opening  New 
Markets — Adrocates  Ceaseless 
Adrertising 


Ceaseless  advertising  by  American 
manufacturers  is  necessary  to  sell  their 
products  to  the  7,000  new  customers  re¬ 
presented  by  the  daily  population  increase, 
says  Roger  W.  Bab«on,  noted  eccmomist 
and  statistician.  This  great  growth 
means  a  new  national  market  of  2,500,- 
000  prospective  customers  each  year  to 
which  the  American  manufacturer  must 
tell  his  story  and  sell  his  product.  “And 
to  this  great  mass,  advertising  is  real 
news,”  Mr.  Babson  said  June  7  in  an 
interview  with  Sturges  Dorrance,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  ol 
New  York. 

“Because  1930  is  a  census  year  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  what  the  census 
statistics  will  tell  us  about  ‘Advertising 
as  a  Force  in  American  Business.’  Merely 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  let  'us 
project  the  trend  of  former  years  and 
assume  that  the  1930  data  will  indicate 
that  the  United  States  as  a  market  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  7,000  new  cus¬ 
tomers  per  day. 

“Every  day  7,000  customers  to  whom 
your  goods  are  absolutely  unknown  1 
Every  day  7,000  people  with  whom  you 
must  start  all  over  again,  and  tell  them 
your  story  and  teach  them  to  use  your 
products!  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  this  is  the  greatest  argument  in  the 
world  for  ceaseless  advertising.  You  are 
not  addressing  a  stationary  audience,  a 
fixed  assembly,  but  you  are  talking  to  a 
passing  procession. 

“Therefore,  although  advertising  is 
measureable  by  statistics,  it  is  essentially 
not  static  but  dynamic.  Figures  show 
that  a  period  of  good  business  is  marked 
by  enlarged  advertising  and  that  a 
period  of  poor  business  is  marked  by 
curtailed  advertising.” 


Julian  In  New  York 

N.  J.  Julian,  formerly  with  the  H. 
B.  Humphrey  Company,  Boston,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Better  Vision 
Institute  with  offices  in  New  York. 


Moore  Join*  Landi* 

Samuel  Taylor  Moore,  author  and 
newspaper  man,  has  joined  Reed  G. 
Landis  Company,  Chicago,  as  head  of 
the  publicity  department. 


HEADS  ADVERTISING  COUNCIL 

A.  G.  Newbell  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  departmental  of  the  Chicago 
Advertising  Council  last  week.  Henry 
D,  Sulcer,  president  of  Vanderhoof  & 


Co.,  and  a  former  officer  of  the  Western 
Council,  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  advertising  agency  departmental. 


PREPARING  MACHINERY  COPY 


Reed  G.  Lendi*  Company  Handling 
Association*’  Account 

Reed  G.  Landis  Company,  advertising 
agency,  26  East  Huron  street,  Chicago, 
is  handling  the  campaign  of  a  joint 
merchandising  committee  made  up  of 
members  of  the  American  Supply  and 
Machinery  Manufacturers’  Association, 
the  National  Supply  and  Machinery 
Distributor’s  a  s  s  o  c  i  a  ti  on,  and  the 
Southern  Supply  and  Machinery  Deal¬ 
ers’  association. 

Tentative  research  to  determine  the 
function  of  the  jobber  in  the  mill  sup¬ 
ply  business  is  being  ccMiducted  by  the 
school  of  commerce,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Facts  will  be  presented  to 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  users 
through  direct  mail,  trade  paper  and 
national  magazine  advertising. 


New  Tuthill  Account 

The  Tuthill  Advertising  Agency,  1133 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
D.  G.  C.  Trap  &  Valve  Company,  Inc., 
of  that  city,  manufacturers  of  the  Cryer 
Radiator  Contrcd  Valve  and  other  steam 
specialties.  Magazines,  trade  papers  and 
direct  mail  will  be  us^. 


Gets  ATiation  Account 

Grace  &  Holliday,  New  York  agency, 
is  now  placing  copy  for  the  Huntington 
Aircraft  Corporation,  Stratford,  Conn. 
Sport  and  aviation  magazines  are  being 
used  for  the  present  in  advertising  the 
company’s  new  “Governor,”  sport  mono¬ 
plane. 


Fulton  Join*  Reimers  &  Whitekill,  Inc. 

Arthur  H.  Fulton  has  become  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Reimers  &  White- 
hill,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  was  formerly 
president  of  Whitman  Advertisers’  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  and  then  was  with  Littlehale- 
Burnham-Fulton,  Inc. 


To  Place  Drapery  Copy 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Portage 
Draperies,  Inc.,  has  been  placed  with  the 
Arthur  Hirshon  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Trade  papers  and  class  papers  will 
be  used  in  the  campaign  imm^iately. 


Carrier  Wins  Scholastic  Honors 

The  highest  ranking  student  in  the  class 
graduated  June  4  from  the  Kansas  City 
ikhool  of  Law  was  Levi  Evans  Cisel,  a 
carrier  for  the  Kansas  City  Star.  He 
has  carried  the  paper  every  morning  and 
evening  during  his  four  years  at  the  law 
school. 


AYER  MEN  EXHIBIT  ART 


Sixty-seven  Paintings  by  Staff  Mem¬ 
bers  Put  on  Display 

Sixty-seven  paintings  and  drawings, 
done  as  “homework”  by  members  of  the 
Art  Bureau  of  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son, 
Inc.,  were  placed  on  exhibition  this 
week  in  the  Ayer  Galleries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Square,  Philadelphia.  The  show 
will  continue  until  July  IS. 

The  artists  exhibiting  are  Leon  Karp, 
George  Riday,  Harry  Dix,  Chas.  T. 
Coiner,  Paul  Darrow,  Albert  B.  Ser- 
wazi,  George  Hiltebeitel,  Ralph  Seber- 
hagen  and  Walter  Reinsel.  The  works 
on  display  are  not  advertising  or  com¬ 
mercial  illustrations,  but  individual  ex- 
Iieriments  in  the  realm  of  pure  art. 


Charms  Company  Names  Tracy,  Inc. 

W.  1.  Tracy,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
the  advertising  agent  for  the  Charms 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturers 
of  Charms,  Charms-Pops,  lozenges  and 
hard  candy. 


Join*  Memphis  Agency 

Harry  Dreve  Schorr,  formerly  in  the 
agency  business  in  Chicago,  has  joined 
Lake-Dunham-Spiro-Cohn,  Inc.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  agency.  He  will  have  charge 
of  its  lay-out  division. 


Gunnison  Appointed 

Realty  Auctioneers  of  New  York  City 
have  appointed  Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc., 
of  that  city,  to  direct  their  advertising. 
Newspapers  will  be  used. 


Badger  &  Browning  Appointed 

Badger  &  Browning,  Boston,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of  the 
Vac-Cap  division  of  the  B.  F.  Perkins 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 


New  Release*  By  W.  N.  U. 

A  new  serial  called  “Parade,”  by 
Evelyn  Campbell,  and  a  second  series  of 
excerpts  from  George  Dorsey’s  “Why  We 
Behave  Like  Human  Beings,”  have  been 
announced  by  W  e  s  t  e  rn  Newspaper 
Union.  The  serial  is  in  36  columns,  and 
the  Dorsey  articles  in  24  columns. 


DAILIES  AIDING  CHILDREN 

Campaigns  for  contributions  to  Camp 
Courant,  operated  by  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  and  the  Times  Farm, 
conducted  by  the  Hartford  Times, 
opened  last  week,  with  lively  responses 
in  both  cases. 


SALES  MANAGER  APPOINTED 

George  C.  Frolich  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  the  United 
Drug  Company,  Boston,  succeeding  H. 
L.  Simpson.  Previous  to  joining  the 
United  company  as  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  in  1915,  Mr.  Frolich 


was  with  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit 
In  1919  he  created  and  established  the 
“Puretest”  line. 


DRYS  USE  PAGE  COPY 


Scranton  Churches  Take  Display 
Space  in  Drive  on  Wets 

Scranton,  Pa.,  newspapers  were  used 
recently  by  the  Protestant  churches  to 
rally  friends  of  the  dry  law  against  the 
drive  of  the  wet  groups.  With  several 
pastors  leading  the  drive,  funds  were 
raised  among  scores  oif  Protestant 
churches  up  and  down  the  valley  to 
purchase  page  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  announcing  the  subject  of 
the  following  day’s  sermons,  all  based 
on  prohibition  as  “the  moral  issue.” 

The  advertisements  were  set  up  in  such 
a  way  that  in  the  center  a  cross  effect 
was  formed. 


Babe  Ruth  Sells  Papers 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner's 
staff  of  newsboys  took  on  a  distinguished 
recruit  this  week  in  the  person  of  “Bate" 
Ruth.  He  sold  500  copies  of  the  news¬ 
paper  before  a  milling  crowd  of  admirers 
forced  him  to  flee.  The  ball  player’s 
debut  as  a  newsboy  was  arranged  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  new  Herald  and  Examiner 
circulation  stunt  in  which  boys  who  sell 
one  six  month  subscription  to  the  news¬ 
paper  become  members  of  a  “Babe”  Ruft 
“club”  and  receive  items  of  baseball 
equipment  free. 


Dalivery  Boys  Get  Trip 

A  three-day  trip  to  New  York  City 
will  be  given  140  delivery  boys  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  and  Journal, 
June  26-28  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sub-  j 
scription  campaign.  The  boys  will  attmd 
a  ball  game  and  be  photographed  with 
Babe  Ruth,  will  spend  one  day  at  Coney 
Island,  and  another  day  touring  the  city. 

R.  Sturman,  circulation  manager,  is  head¬ 
ing  the  party.  I 


Newsboys  Win  Flight  I 

Seven  carriers  for  the  New  Bedford  I 
(Mass.)  Standard,  winners  of  a  model  » 
airplane  contest  sponsored  by  the  Stand-  i 
ard,  were  recently  given  a  flight  as  a  r^  I 
ward.  f 


Outing  For  Carriers 

The  ScUt  Lake  Telegram  carriers  of 
Provo,  Utah,  were  recently  guests  of  the 
paper  at  Glengary  summer  resort.  Wil¬ 
liam  Lundgreen,  circulation  manager  in 
the  territory,  was  in  charge. 


Kansas  City  Carrier  Injured 

Charles  A.  M  inturn,  13  years  old,  a 
carrier  for  the  Kansas  City  Joumal-PoSt 
last  week  submitted  to  amputation  of  his 
right  leg,  following  injuries  sustained 
when  he  was  struck  by  a  grocery  truck. 


Clean 

Circulation 

Campaigns 

THE 

CHARLES  PARTLOWE 
COMPANY 

Occidental  Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 


T 

JLF  you  want  the  best  in  circulation  building, 
simply  compare  PARTLOWE  results  (as  verified  in 
every  instance  by  publisher’s  affidavit)  with  claims 
or  statements  of  any  other  circulation  building 
plan,  system  or  organization  in  all  Newspaperdom. 


Meml>er: 

Better  Btuineti  Bureau 


Wire  or  write  for  terms,  open  dates,  etc. 
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Draw  Your  Own  Conclusions 


Before  .  .  .  the  Monotype  Giant  Caster 


made  it  possible  to  extend  the  scope  oF  Non-Distribution  to  include  type  and  metal 
furniture  up  to  72  point,  composing  rooms  were  Forced  to  depend  on  Foundry  type 
or  hand-set  slug-casting  machines  For  sizes  above  36  point,  and  to  use  steel 
Furniture  or  stereotype  base  For  mounting  shells  and  cuts. 


OINCE  .  .  .  the  Giant  Caster  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  trade,  it  has  been  installed  in  the  composing  rooms  oF  more  than  one 
hundred  and  Fifty  daily  newspapers.  In  many  cases  these  Giants  displaced  hand¬ 
set  slug-casting  machines  installed  before  there  was  a  Monotype  to  make  type 
larger  than  36  point;  in  others,  to  make  type  and  Furniture  as  a  substitute  For 
Foundry  type  and  steel  and  stereotype-cast  base. 


TheG 


lANT  .  .  .  enables  these  news¬ 


papers  to  maintain  all  the  advantages  oF  hand  work  For  setting  display  advertise¬ 
ments  and  heads,  with  the  lower  costs  and  greater  speed  which  accompany 
the  operation  oF  the  Monotype  System  of  Composition  and  Non-Distribution. 

Any  newspaper  publisher,  mechanical  superintendent  or  compos¬ 
ing-room  foreman  can  secure  complete  information  concerning  all 
details  of  the  Monotype  System  by  merely  making  a  request  for  it. 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 


MONOTYPE  BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Set  in  Monotype  Sans-SeriP  Bold  No.  330,  and  18  point  Border  No.  250 
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BROOKLYN  EAGLE  IN  NEW  PLANT 


McGRATH  JOINS  DAILY 

Blaine  McGrath,  formerly  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Chicago,  and  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  has  become  advertising  manager 
of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning  Sen¬ 
tinel.  McGrath’s  previous  experience 
had  been  on  the  editorial  side,  but  for 
the  last  several  years  he  had  btm  em¬ 
ployed  in  advertising  agencies,  and  until 
joining  the  Sentinel  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Yowell-Drew  Company, 
the  large  department  store. 

TOLEDO  DAILIES  HONORED 

A  march  entitled  “The  Press’’  and 
dedicated  to  Toledo  newspapers  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  their  aid  in  raising  funds  for 
Sunday  band  concerts  was  played  at  the 
first  concert  in  Walbridge  park,  Toledo, 
June  8. 

HARTFORD  ON  VACATION 

George  Hartford,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  Examiner,  is  vaca¬ 
tioning  at  Lac  Du  Flambeau,  Wis. 


Eagle  news  room,  showing  steel  desk  equipment 


(Continued  from  page  14) 
quiet  prevailing  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
give  the  same  impression  as  a  broad¬ 
casting  studio. 

Like  other  modern  manufacturing 
plants,  the  new  Eagle  building  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  simplify  all  processes.  The 

EDITO  R  EYE-WITNESS 
AT  BANK  ROBBERY 

J.  P.  Wade  Reluctant  Spectator  of 
$8,000  Hold-up  —  Lost  Enthu¬ 
siasm  on  Finding  Himself  at 
Guns’  Business  Ends 

J.  P.  Wade,  editor  of  the  Jena  (La.) 
Times,  got  the  break  of  a  lifetime  when 
he  was  on  the  spot  when  a  big  news 
story  broke.  He  had  just  happened  into 
the  LaSalle  State  Bank  at  Jena  while 
it  was  being  robbed  recently  of  $8,000, 
but,  looking  into  the  business  end  of 
revolvers,  and  being  locked  in  a  vault 
along  with  the  bank  employes,  he  said 
afterwards  he  would  be  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  forego  the  thrills  at  the  next  rob¬ 
bery. 

Mr.  Wade’s  eye-witness  story  follows 
in  Mrt: 

“Imagine  my  surprise  upon  starting 
to  make  my  exit  through  the  front  of 
the  bank  when  I  heard  the  words : 

‘Back  up,  buddy,  and  put  your  face 
to  the  wall.’ 

“Upon  turning  my  head  I  was  faced 
with  an  automatic  revolver  which 
seemed  to  say  to  me  that  things  were 
not  as  beautiful  as  they  once  seemed. 
Hardly  had  I  noticed  this  ungentle- 
manly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  stranger 
who  spoke  the  above  words  when  an¬ 
other  and  a  somewhat  larger  revolver 
was  shoved  into  my  side  beckoning  me 
to  join  Cashier  Butler  and  Assistant 
Cashiers  Stephenson  and  Wade,  place  my 
face  to  the  wall  and  reach  for  air.  Eight 
upstretched  arms  were  soon  ordered 
lowered  only  to  again  be  requested  to 
reach  higher  and  higher. 

".  .  .  Backed  into  a  steel  vault 

with  the  door  closed  upon  us  brought  a 
temporary  relief,  to  say  the  least.  A 
two  minute  wait  convinced  us  that  the 
bandits  had  gone  and  you  may  imagine 
our  appreciation  when  we  found  that 
they  had  failed  to  lock  the  door. 

“A  thousand  people  congregated  to 
listen  to  our  story,  but  no  artist  nor 
writer  could  paint  a  picture  that  would 
show  the  scared  feeling  each  of  us  pos¬ 
sessed.  I  never  w'ant  to  be  present  at 
the  robbing  of  another  bank.” 

Mr.  Wade  is  president  of  the  North 
Louisiana  Press  Association. 

VIEWED  NIAGARA  FROM  AIR 

Eight  of  the  women  employes  of  the 
business  office  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette  recently  were  taken  for  an  air 
tour  over  the  cataract.  They  are  Mrs. 
Belle  Eck,  Evelyn  Coughlin,  Hetty 
Coughlin,  (ieraldine  Davis,  Ann  Patten- 
gel,  Bernice  Garrity,  Marie  Garbutt  and 
Dorothy  Dion. 


CELEBRATES  69TH  YEAR 

Celebrating  its  69th  birthday  June  6 
the  Yankton  (S.D.)  Daily  Press  and 
Dakotan  made  its  first  delivery  ©f 
papers  by  airplane,  serving  a  nearby 
town  with  a  complete  story  of  an  air 
fair  there.  The  Press  and  Dakotan  is 
one  of  the  Lusk-Mitchell  Newspapers 
Inc.,  and  George  Masters  is  publisher! 
The  Press  and  Etekotan  has  just  com! 
pleted  its  first  annual  cooking  school 

PLAN  STOCK  INCREASE 

Stockholders  of  the  American  Color- 
type  Company  will  meet  June  23  to  vote 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  increase  the  authorized  common 
stock  from  150,000  to  300,000  shares. 

DESK  MAN  SELLS  NOVEL 

Hawthorne  Hurst,  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  New  York  World,  has  sold  a 
novel,  “Via  Manhattan,”  which  will  be 
published  in  September  by  Alfred  King, 
Inc. 


work  begins  on  the  fourth  floor  and 
progresses  downward  to  the  basement. 

The  old  building  will  be  used  for  of¬ 
fices  and  court  rooms,  as  the  new  one 
is  a  complete,  up-to-date  newspaper 
plant,  with  plenty  of  extra  room  for  fu¬ 
ture  expansion. 

NEWSPAPERS’  VALUE  CITED 

Associated  Gas  Official  Tells  Western 
N.  Y.  Publishers  of  Results 

Members  of  the  Western  New  York 
Publishers’  Association  heard  the  power 
of  newspaper  advertising  stressed  at 
their  recent  conference  and  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
by  Hobart  E.  Benson  of  the  New  York 
advertising  office  of  the  Associated  Gas 
and  Electric  Corporation. 

Mr.  Benson  declared  that  in  Florida 
recently  the  sales  of  a  certain  refrigera¬ 
tor  jumped  63  per  cent  after  a  two- 
weeks’  advertising  campaign  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  With  the  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  the  Associated  System  in  the 
present  sales  campaign  had  sold  10,275 
refrigerators,  or  159  per  cent  of  the  an¬ 
ticipated  sales  when  the  campaign  was 
launched,  he  said. 

Flovd  B.  Miner,  of  the  Fairhort 
Herald  Mail,  and  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association,  delivered  a 
brief  address.  E.  M.  Clemons,  president 
of  the  Western  N.  Y.  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  presided. 

SUING  COAST  PAPER 

Mahlon  Purdin,  attornev.  has  sued  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune  for  $100,- 
000,  charging  defamation  of  character. 
Recently  E.  E.  Kelly,  another  lawyer, 
filed  a  similar  suit  asking  for  $75,000 
damages.  Both  suits  are  the  outgrowth 
of  a  letter  publi.shed  in  the  Mail- 
Tribune  concerning  a  dodger  alleged  to 
have  been  put  in  circulation  by  the  tw’o 
attorneys. 

URGING  CHILDREN  TO  READ 

The  Dcs  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
are  conducting  a  promotion  campaign 
urging  parents  to  encourage  their 
children  to  establish  the  habit  of  reading 
the  daily  newspaper  thoroughly  every 
day.  It  suggests  that  the  habit  will  b" 
valuable  to  the  children  ina.smuch  as  it 
will  keen  them  constantly  well  informed 
throughout  their  lives. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  SUSPENDS 

The  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Semi-Weekly 
Recorder-Demoerat  ceased  publication 
on  June  6.  It  first  appeared  in  March, 
1902,  followdng  a  weekly  edition  estab¬ 
lished  in  1870.  Subscribers  to  the  Semi- 
Weekly  will  receive  copies  of  the 
E^vning  Recorder. 

ANALYZES  CITY  CIRCULATION 

The  Toledo  Blade  has  issued  a  loose- 
leaf  booklet  analyzing  its  city  circulation. 
The  city  is  divided  into  31  sections,  with 
maps  and  salient'  information  about  each 
given. 


To  ITev/spaper 
Pu'blishers:  - 

You  dcub tiers  have  read  the  ad¬ 
vertising’:  wrioten  "by  this  Agency  for  nevr?'- 

papers  during  tlie  past  tv'enty  five  yearn, 
ard  published  in  "Editor  £:  Publisher"  and 
otl.er  r.ediuujs  of  interest  to  advertising 
-'.■len. 

It  i.iay  or  nay  not  nave  a,ppealed 
particulo.rly  to  you. 

We  know  at  least  that  it  has 
nade  the  actual  selling  of  nev/spa,per  sjiace 
profitable  to  these  niediviir.s ,  end.  profitable 
also  to  us. 

As  "Publishers’  Renresentc tives" 

I 

for  a  quarter  century  v/e  feel  that  a,n  ex¬ 
perience  and  good  v/iii  has  been  built  v/hir;:. 
nay  be  of  great  va.lue  in  our  .service  to 
ether  Publisiiers  of  nev/spapers  througliout 
the  country, 

We  v/ish  to  give  to  a  very  fevi 
nev/spapers  a  representation  in  the  national 
fielc;  coraoinirg  forceful  advertising  and. 
intensive,  intelligent  contact  v.’ith  A^iencit  ■ 
and  Advertising  Executives. 

June  193C.  5^ 
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The  RIarU  Spot  \s.  Fteadahility 
hilfilypt;  Ideal  News  face  is  the 
.aritoiud  aiul  correctly  proportioned 
rasil\  lead,  naliiial  lace  th.it  will  atld 
la  w  lile,  new  interest  and  new  read- 
iis  to  your  newspa|>ei.  Intertype 
Idi  al  News  face  is  tiasically  a  Modern 
Uoiiian  letter  that  has  been  desifined 
•'.■•■peciilly  f'()r  newspaper  use  The 
I  lull  lilies  a  I  e  St  router  t  han  ordinary. 
I  '  ttie  letters  haven't  been  ruined  tiv 
iiiakin^  the  strokes  all  the  same  iii 
Uiiekness.  thus  cieatin^i  monotony, 
Ahu  ll  IS  tiring  on  your  eyes.  Almost 
every  book  used  in  public  and  private 
'I  hools.  e.s|(eci  dly  below  the  sixth 
iiiade,  is  printed  !  rom  type  thiit  is 
liiiidaiiientally  the  same  in  constiuc- 
'lon  as  the  lnteit\p<‘  Ideal  New'; 
I  II  I  liitertype  Ideal  News  face  is  the 
ideal  type  tor  school  books,  hiw  tiriets 
■  Hid  {ieneral  job  lu  intinj;.  I  lon'l  be 
iiiislei!  bv  your  fust  impressions  .\ 
tilaekei  face  doesn’t  mean  j^reiiter 
hy;ibility  When  your  eyes  were 
•eiiiiie  and  tender,  when  yo^i  beniin 
’udyin^  the  first  primer,  when  you 
■v.  le  reading  tor  the  tirst  tune,  you 
A  etc  not  reading  bold  t;ice  tyjie  You 
Aeie  not  reading;  an  evenly  colored 
.Mioiiotone  face.  Your  first  letti  rs 
Well-  a  Modi  111  Koiilali,  face  which 
was  (jiiite  similiir  to  Intertyiie  Ideiil 
•N'ews  face,  flet  out  your  old  books  or 
t  ike  1  look  at  your  (hildren's  text 
hook.-;.  Modem  Koman  f;ici  s  ;iie  nat- 
111  d  when  they  are  yaritoned  when 
’  le  y  do  not  fjel  too  t  ii  i  a  w  iiy  1 1  om  t  he 
till’  -Modern  Iloimin  desif;ns.  Teai  ti¬ 
ers  and  eye  specialists  consider  a 
.Modem  Homan  fiiia  ba.sically  cor- 
teet.  It  j.s  the  face  th;it  most  people 
le.id  111  their  first  school  books.  It's 
the  naturiil  face  lh;it  folks  were 
raised  on  Of  iill  the  Modern  Homan 
hu  es  that  hiive  been  deyelo|)ed  by  the 
Intertyiie  ( 'orpor.it ion,  the  Intertype 
I'le.d  NevAs  fine  h;is  met  with  the 
k'l  atest  sill  <  ess.  This  face  of  t  \  pe 
ti.s  been  .seli-i^  1 1.(1  liy  Ttie  NeU  Yolk 
lanes.  New  York  Sun,  t'level.ind 
I'lail.  Dealer.  Diillas  Times-1  lei  ii Id, 
.'se.ittli-  Tunes,  The  (.ii ettoimi n.  The 
I’hiladelphiii  Bulletin  and  hundreds 
I  leadintt  newspiipers  eveiy where. 


GET  THIS  EXTRA  VALUE 

when  you  buy  a  new  dress 
for  your  newspaper 


I  WHEN  you  invest  in  a  new  dress  of  matrices 
for  your  paper,  you  should  secure  extra  cir¬ 
culation  value  by  purchasing  Intertype  Ideal 
News  Face  became: 

Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  was  designed 
specially  for  modem  newspaper  use.  It  was 
originally  developed  by  Intertype  experts  in 
collaboration  with  the  New  York  Times.  That 
newspaper  bought  the  first  new  dress  of  this 
face.  Since  then  hundreds  of  other  leading 
newspapers  throughout  the  coimtry  have 
adopted  it. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  not  a  mono¬ 
tone  face.  There  is  sufficient  contrast,  be¬ 
tween  the  thick  and  thin  parts  of  the  letters 
to  provide  the  variety  for  which  our  eyes 
naturally  crave  and  which  is  essential  for 
maximum  legibility. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  Modem  Roman  style  of  letter  that  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  school  books. 
Educators  have  long  recognized  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  type  which  is  easiest  to  read,  least 
likely  to  cause  eye-strain,  and  most  suitable 
for  those  whose  eyes  must  be  protected  from 


any  danger  of  over-fatigue.  It  is  the  kind  of 
type  we  were  all  brought  up  on — a  natural 
face — easy  to  read. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  has  no  thin  hair 
lines  to  break  down  in  printing  or  stereo¬ 
typing,  and  the  letters  are  not  too  closely 
crowded.  The  ascenders  and  descenders  have 
sufficient  length,  and  there  is  ample  difference 
in  size  between  the  capitals  and  small  letters. 
Ideal  News  is  legible  even  when  set  solid. 

THEREFORE: 

Newspaper  readers  are  quick  to  notice  the 
difference  when  this  new  face  is  adopted  by 
a  local  newspaper.  You  will  get  a  flood  of 
favorable  comments  from  your  subscribers 
when  you  adopt  Ideal  News.  This  added 
reader  interest  has  cash  value  in  securing 
more  advertisers. 

And — while  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is 
worth  more  than  an  ordinary  news  face  it 
does  not  cost  any  more. 

Specimens  of  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face 
will  be  sent  to  you  on  request.  Better  look 
into  this  matter  now,  whether  or  not  you  are 
planning  to  buy  a  new  dress. 


INTERTYPE 
IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  360  Furman  Street,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  :  CHICAGO  :  NEW  ORLEANS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  :  LOS  ANGELES  :  ST.  LOUIS  :  BOSTON  :  TORONTO  :  LONDON  :  BERLIN 


Intertype  Ideal  News  Matrices 
— and  all  Intertype  matrices — 
run  smoothly  on  other  line- 
composing  machines. 

Text  Mt  in  Ideal  Newt ;  Dlaplay,  Vogue  Bold 
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HUGE  NEWSPAPER  CORPS  MOBILIZED 
FOR  SHARKEY-SCHMELING  FIGHT 

More  Than  500  Reporters,  Special  Writers,  Camera  and  Wire 
Men  at  Ringside  in  Yankee  Stadium — Telephoto 
Used  to  Rush  Photos  Across  Country 


A  RECORD  number  of  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  feature  writers  cov¬ 
ered  the  Milk  Fund  Bouts  at  the 
Yankee  Stadium,  New  York,  June  12, 
the  feature  of  which  was  the  Sharkey- 
Schmeling  world  championship  contest. 
The  fights,  sponsored  by  the  Milk  Fund 
Committee  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  and  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden  Corporation,  drew 
sports  writers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  as  well  as  from  Germany  and 
England. 

It  was  estimated  that  more  than  400 
writers  worked  on  the  story. 

In  addition,  more  than  100  telegra¬ 
phers  were  at  the  ringside  to  send  the 
great  mass  of  material  turned  out  by 
the  writers  to  their  home  town  papers. 
Cameramen  from  the  leading  photo¬ 
graphic  services  were  perched  on  the 
camera  stands  and  at  the  ringside.  Tele¬ 
photo  and  the  Bartlane  process  were 
used  to  transmit  photos  to  distant  news¬ 
papers  for  publication  a  few  hours  after 
the  main  event. 

A  battery  of  press  association  writers 
covered  the  event  from  a  straight  news 
and  from  color  angles.  United  Press 
had  four  men  on  the  scene  headed  by 
Frank  Getty,  sports  editor,  who  wrote 
the  lead.  The  others  were  George  Kirk- 
sey,  Dixon  Stewart  and  L.  S.  Cameron. 
Aian  Gould,  sports  editor  of  Associated 
Press,  directed  activities  for  that  service. 
Working  with  him  were  Bryan  Bell, 
Phillip  King,  of  the  Boston  office,  and 
Edward  Neil.  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  stressed  the  feature  angle  with  Hype 
Igoe  waiting  a  colorful  account  of  the 
proceedings.  Davis  J.  Walsh,  sports 
editor,  wrote  the  running  story,  while 
Bill  Corum,  working  for  the  New  York 
Evetmig  Journal  as  well  as  I.N.S.,  and 
James  L.  Kilgallen,  regular  staff  writer, 
covered  other  angles.  Wilbur  Wood 
and  Lemuel  Parton,  of  the  Consolidated 
Press  legular  staff,  sat  in  at  the  ring¬ 
side  for  that  association. 

On  the  picture  side  Pacific  &  Atlantic 
Photo  Service  supplied  Europe  with  a 
rapid  photographic  report  of  the  main 
bout  by  means  of  the  Bartlane  Process. 
The  transmitter  for  this  process  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  New  York  office  of  P.  &  A. 
and  the  receiver  in  London.  Telephoto 
was  also  used  by  this  organization  to 
speed  pictures  across  the  United  States. 
A  staff  of  12  men  were  on  the  job  dur¬ 
ing  the  bouts. 

A.  new  speed  camera,  just  received 
from  Germany,  was  used  by  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photo  Service  to  snap 
action  shots.  The  new  camera,  using  a 
lens  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  pro¬ 
viding  an  extraordinary  depth  of  focus 
is  among  the  fastest  in  the  world. 
Ten  photographers  were  placed  at  the 
ringside  and  in  the  still  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  stands.  Cavio  Sileo  was  in  charge 
of  the  staff. 

NEA-Acme  Photo  Service  sent  its 
entire  New  York  staff  of  cameramen  to 
the  Yankee  Stadium,  and  telephoto  was 
used  extensively.  NEA  Service  also 
covered  the  story  from  a  cartoon  angle 
with  Werner  Lauffer,  sports  cartoonist, 
sketching  scenes  on  the  spot.  William 
Braucher,  sports  editor,  wrote  a  special 
wire  story. 

Pictures  rushed  to  the  telephoto  sta¬ 
tion  by  Associated  Press  were  developed 
en  route  in  a  specially  constructed  dark 
room  in  the  truck  used  to  transport 
them.  Motorcycle  messengers  brought 
plates  to  the  organization’s  new  studio 
at  .\.P.  headquarters. 

In  addition  to  sports  and  feature 
writers  from  all  New  York  newspapers, 
a  small  army  of  reporters  from  rut-of- 
town  dailies,  European  papers  and  fea¬ 
ture  syndicates  were  on  the  scene. 
Among  them  were : 

W.  S.  Meacham,  Dam<ille  (O.)  Re<f- 
ister  and  Bee;  Ed  Kelly.  Scranfon  Re- 
fntbltcan;  S.  L.  Povivh,  Washinqton 
Post;  John  O’Rourke,  Washington  Daily 


News;  Ed  Danforth,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion;  Harry  Bullion,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Edward  Small,  Portland  (Me.)  Express 
and  Telegram;  W.  C.  Cornish,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald;  Fred  Digby,  New 
Orleans  Item;  Roger  Pippin,  Baltimore 
News;  Qarence  Smith,  Baltimore  Atner- 
ican;  J.  Lester  Scott,  Baltimore  Post; 
Paul  Menton,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun; 
Tom  Hanes,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch;  Dick  Cullum,  Minneapolis 
Journal;  George  Barton,  MintiecWolis 
Tribune;  Ray  S.  Cochran,  Joplin  Globe 
and  News-Herald;  J.  E.  Wray,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  C.  E.  McBride, 
Kansas  City  Star;  Steve  Mahoney,  Bos¬ 
ton  Record;  E.  N.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Dave 
Egan,  and  Roger  Batchelder,  Boston 
Globe;  Bill  Cunningham,  Boston  Post; 
George  Sprague,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Billy  Kelly,  Buffalo  Courier-Express; 
Elliott  Cushing,  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle;  Waite  Forsyth,  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Morning  Post;  S.  Smith,  Bing¬ 
hamton  Sun;  Jack  Copeland,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon;  Warren  Brown,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner ;  Louis  Diamond, 
Chicago  Times;  Lou  Greenberg,  Atlantic 
City  Press-Union;  Harry  Levenstein, 
Paterson  (N.J.)  Call;  Abe  Green,  Pat¬ 
erson  News;  Richard  L.  Healy,  Pater¬ 
son  Press-Guardian;  Bruce  Dudley, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal;  W.  Blaine 
Patton,  Indianapolis  Star;  Sam  Levy, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Ray  Schinner,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Wisconsin  News;  R.  S.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Shandy  Hill, 
Reading  Times;  Harry  Keck,  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph;  Perry  Lewis,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  Ralph  S.  Davis,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press. 

Jack  Martin,  Lancaster  Intelligencer- 
Journal;  Joe  McCarrun,  Allentozm  Call; 
Chic  Feldman,  Scranton  Scranlciiiitn; 
Gordon  MacKay,  Philadelphia  Record; 
Nat  Frank,  Philadelphia  Sunday  Hem; 
Jack  A.  Cluney,  Waterbury  (Comi.) 
Democrat;  Jack  O’Brien,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Times-Star;  Myron  Townsend, 
Bridgeport  Herald;  Hank  O’Donnell, 
Waterbury  Republican;  Chick  Kelly, 
Waterbury  American;  Karl  J.  Dalquist, 
New  Haven  J ournal-Courier ;  E.  J.  Shu- 
grue,  Bridgeport  Post;  Joseph  F.  Kray- 
nick,  Bridgeport  Telegram. 

Wally  Forste,  Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial  Tribune;  Sam  Otis,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Simon  Burick,  Dayion 
Daily  News;  W.  E.  Ashbolt,  Lorain 
(O.)  Titnes-Herald;  Jake  Frong,  Day- 
ton  Journal;  Hugh  Scherrer,  Middle- 
town  (O.)  News-Signal;  Bob  Edgren, 
Bell  Syndicate;  Bill  East,  Scranton  Sun; 

J.  W.  T.  Mason,  London  Daily  Express; 
Ray  Smith,  Camden  (N.J.)  Post;  ].  B. 
Parnell,  Florence  (S.C.)  Morning  News; 

J.  F'.  Mulligan,  Boston  Sport-o-Gram; 
Henry  A.  Sullivan,  Salem  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Daniel  J.  Duval,  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star;  George  Kirch- 
ner,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era;  Ben 
Greenstein,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal;  John  J.  Brady,  Wilmington 
Morning  News;  David  M.  Parker,  Mc¬ 
Keesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News;  Jack  Bell, 
Miami  Herald;  Jack  Tepper,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Sun;  Arthur  G.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Passaic  (N.J.)  Daily  News;  G. 
A.  Falzer,  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  Call; 

K.  August,  Chicago  Lithuanian  News; 

L.  (i.  Speidell,  Mt.  Vernon  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Argus. 

Einer  Thulin,  Stockholm  Dagblad; 
Sresse  Gabricken,  Idrottsliv,  of  Brooklyn ; 
H.  G.  Rhawn,  Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  Ex¬ 
ponent;  D.  Klinga,  Lithuanian  Vienbe; 
A1  Del  Greco,  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Ber¬ 
gen  Evening  Record;  Ed  Scannell,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post;  Robert  E. 
Irwin,  Passaic  Daily  Herald;  Don  Lind¬ 
say,  Lorain  (O.)  Journal;  Frank  V. 
Kennedy,  Co/iocj  (N.Y.)  American;  ^'\\- 
liam  J.  Hessian,  Orange  (N.J.)  Daily 
Courier;  John  J.  de  Gange,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day;  James  J.  Smith,  Shenan¬ 
doah  (Pa.)  Herald;  C.  E.  Messier,  West¬ 


chester  Craftsman;  R.  H.  Hairston,  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette;  Robert  A.  French,  Toledo 
Blade;  Axel  Nordquist,  Stockholm  Daily 
News;  J.  E.  McKeon,  Troy  (N.Y.) 
Times. 

Joe  Sloan,  Foreign  Press  Association; 

M.  E.  Zucker,  Consolidated  Press,  of 
Cleveland;  Roy  G\\\and,Newburgh-Bea- 
con  (N.Y.)  News;  Chris  Zusi,  Elisabeth 
(N.J.)  Journal;  F.  G.  Ortega,  Diario  De 
La  Marina,  of  Havana;  John  M.  Flynn, 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle ;  M\m- 
sey  Slack,  Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Herald- 
Courier;  John  F.  Higgins,  Pittston 
(Pa.)  Gazette;  F.  M.  Gibbons,  Sharon 
(Pa.)  News-Telegraph;  Joseph  G. 
Mahar,  Albany  Times-Union;  Edward  J. 
Doyle,  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  News;  Wil¬ 
lard  Fraker  Greens  burg  (Pa.)  Review; 
Anthony  Petronella,  Providence  Italian 
Echo;  Jack  Tulbeck,  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette;  R.  A.  Mattfeldt,  Frankfurter 
Zeitung;  Mike  Bernstein,  Wilkes-Barre 
Independent ;  Joseph  W.  Adam,  Belle¬ 
ville  (111.)  News-Democrat;  A1  Buck, 
Portland  (Me.)  News;  Oscar  E.  Epstein, 
New  Bedford  Times;  Glen  MacDonald, 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times;  Cecil  Bridge, 
South  Norwalk  (Conn.j  Sentinel. 

William  B.  Loftus,  Wilkes-Barre 
News;  M.  M.  Lake,  Trenton  Times; 
George  Van  Riper,  Hempstead  (N.Y.) 
Nassau  Daily  Star;  Louis  P.  McNeilly, 
Louisville  Times;  Sec  Taylor,  Des 
Moines  Register;  Jesse  Linthicum,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  LeRoy  Atkinson,  Boston 
Transcript;  Frank  MacDonnell,  De¬ 
troit  Times;  Franklin  Lewis,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  Christy  Walsh,  Christy 
Walsh  Syndicate;  Joe  Walsh,  Wilkes- 
Barre  Record;  M.  J.  McHale,  Youngs¬ 
town  Telegram;  Parke  O’Brien,  Boston 
Advertiser;  Nick  Flatley  and  Jack  Con¬ 
way,  Boston  American;  Gene  Howe,  Am¬ 
arillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe;  Pat  Frayne, 
San  Francisco  Call;  Milton  R.  Alford, 
Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon;  Charles  A. 
Reilly,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express;  Jack  Hess, 
Providence  Journal;  Ray  Zimmerman, 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News; 
Bob  Wilson,  New  Haven  Times;  Donald 
A.  Bagg,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republi¬ 
can;  Walter  R.  Graham,  Springfield 


News;  Victor  N.  Wall,  SpringfUli 
Union;  Hanns  W.  Bartholdt,  Newark 
(N.J.)  Freie  Zeitung. 

Ray  Bouslog,  Detroit  Dot/y;  F.  X. 
Welsh,  Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leadtr- 
Tony  Gill,  Scranton  Times;  Gus  Rooney 
Boston  Traveler;  Bryan  Morse,  Wasl^ 
ington  Herald;  A1  Lamb,  Binghamton 
Press;  Wilhelm  Schulze,  Ullstein  Press 
of  Germany;  Harvey  T.  Woodruff,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Bob  Husted,  Dayton  (0.) 
Herald;  Ed  F.  Bang,  Cleveland  News; 
Joe  Massaguer,  Havana  El  Mundo;  Jack 
Fried,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  T.  VooZie- 
kurch,  Philadelphia  Daily  News;  Charles 
B.  Johnston,  Terre  Haute  Post;  Emil 
Klaessig,  Continental  Telegraph  Oim- 
pany,  of  Berlin;  Robert  Gueydan,  Havas 
News  Agency;  Horst  Walther,  (iermany 
Syndicate;  Mark  Kelly,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner;  Bernard  Rickatson-Hatt,  Reu¬ 
ters,  London;  A.  W.  Keane,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  J.  S.  McGlynn,  Frank 
McCracken,  Ed  Pollock,  A1  Horowiti 
and  James  Gantz,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger;  Lou  Jaffe,  H.  B.  Nason,  Stoney 
McLinn,  (Charles  Voorhis  and  Thomas 
Doerer,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger; 
Burt  Whitman,  Boston  Herald;  W.  W. 
Davies,  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires. 


EDITORS  INJURED 

Otto  Smucker,  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  was  cut 
and  bruised  and  Leo  Murphy,  an  assis¬ 
tant,  was  possibly  fatally  injured  when 
their  automobile  swerved  suddenly  and 
crashed  into  a  viaduct  support  at  Michi-  i 
gan  avenue  and  16th  street,  June  9.  The  I 
accident  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  | 
a  steering  knuckle.  j 


ASK  BROADCAST  CHANGE 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  operator  | 
of  radio  station  KUO  has  applied  to  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  for  authority 
to  use  the  station  for  limited  commercial 
service.  Two  separate  requests  were 
made,  one  for  a  frequency  of  434.8  kilo-  R 
cycles  and  150  watts  of  power  and  the  i 
other  for  2,325  kilocycles  and  the  same  j 
power.  I 


WHAT  PRICE 
QUALITY? 

Where  price  governs,  quality  invariably 
suffers. 

To  pay  too  much  is  unwise — but  to  pay 
too  little  is  infinitely  worse. 

To  buy  on  price  is  to  risk  losing  all;  to 
buy  on  quality  you  can  risk  only  a  little. 

To  try  a  case  of  Certifieds  is  to  gain  first 
hand  knowledge  of  that  Certified  Quality 
that  is  helping  over  400  publishers  to  pro¬ 
duce  well  printed  papers  day  in  and  day 
out. 

Forget  price  1  T ry  quality  1  It  pays ! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avemie  New  York.  M.V 

For  dependable  siereofyfdnq  use  Certified  Dry 

AUOe  IMTHC  Ua'-A 


HEARING  CIRCLE 


BUSINESS  MANAGERS 
PLEASE  COPY 


Turn  sport  fans  into  fans  for  your  paper.  Do  it  by 
sending  reports  play  by  play  —  to  crowds  in  the  street. 
Install  the  Western  Elearic  Public  Address  System. 

It  pays  business  managers  to  adopt  this  growing 
praaice  —  whether  the  equipment  is  hooked  up  for 
radio,  or  whether  a  reporter  reads  up-to-the-minute 
news  items  into  a  microphone. 

The  Public  Address  equipment  amplifies  sound  and 
delivers  the  tones  of  the  human  voice  with  naturalness. 
The  high  quality  of  reproduaion  is  what  you  would 


expect  from  apparatus  made  by  Western  Elearic, 
makers  of  the  nation’s  telephones  and  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  sound  transmission. 

For  further  information  send  the  coupon  to  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  Graybar  Elearic  Company,  who  have  branches 
in  76  principal  cities. 


Western  Electric 


GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO.,  E  P  -l 

Graybar  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  the  story  of  the  Public 
Address  System. 

name 

address  . 


PUBLIC  ADDRESS  AND  MUSIC  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
Distributed  by  GRAYBAR  Electric  Company 


WANTS  MOVIE  SCRIPTS 


SPORTS  CRITICISM  IS  PRESS  PRIVILEGE 
COURT  RULES  IN  DUNKIRK  LIBEL  SUIT 


whether  we  call  this  right  of  criticism, 
which  is  free  for  all,  and  not  the  special 
privilege  of  the  press,  a  qualified  privi¬ 
lege,  or  consider  it  as  no  libel.  The 
difference  in  terminology  is  probably  due 
to  the  form  of  pleading.  If  the  public 
occasion,  a  matter  of  public  interest,  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  face  of  the  complaint,  the 
law  of  fair  comment  applies,  whereas,  if 
the  libelous  words  (and  of  course  they 
must  be  libelous)  are  alleged  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  without  the  setting  or  occasion  for 
their  utterance,  then  the  fact  that  they 
were  written  as  criticism  and  comment 
on  a  matter  of  public  interest  must  be 
set  forth  in  the  answer  as  a  defense — in 
the  nature  of  a  special  privilege.” 


Warner  Bros.  Offer  News  Men  Csik 
for  Manuscripts  and  Ideas 

In  an  effort  to  establish  a  new  and 
fertile  market  for  talking  picture  scripts 
and  to  encourage  original  ideas,  Warner 
Bros,  are  offering  to  buy,  from  news¬ 
paper  men  all  over  the  country,  scenarios 
and  ideas  for  Vitaphone  productions.  A 
letter  from  the  story  department  of 
Warner  Bros,  has  just  gone  out  invit¬ 
ing  reporters,  rewrite  men  and  editorial 
writers  to  contribute  original  material, 
either  in  the  form  of  completed  scripts] 
or  ideas  around  which  stories  may  be 
built. 

“For  years  reporters  have  threatened 
to  write  the  great  American  movie.  Here 
is  their  chance,”  the  letter  stated. 

Manuscripts  should  be  sent'  to  Storv 
Department,  Warner  Bros.,  321  W.  44tii 
street.  New  York. 


High  School  Coach  Must  Prove  Malice — N.  Y.  Court  of  Appeals 
Sustains  Newspaper’s  Right  to  Comment  Fairly  on  Public 
Contest — Plaintiff’s  Ability  Is  of  Public  Interest 


STAFF  SHIFTS  IN  HOUSTON 


Jacobs  Assigned  to  Politics,  R.  D. 

Skinner  Heads  City  Desk 

A  general  re-arrangement  of  the  city 
staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  followed  the  recent  announcement 
of  R.  S.  Sterling,  publisher,  of  his 
candidacy  for  governor  of  Texas. 

M.  H.  Jacobs,  city  editor,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  write  politics.  He  was  re¬ 
placed  on  the  desk  by  R.  D.  Skinner, 
rewrite  man  formerly  with  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  News. 

Paul  Yates,  correspondent  in  Wash-  _ 

ington,  D.  C.,  was  recalled  and  will  bash  College, 
head  the  staff  which  will  handle  Mr.  from  the 
Sterling’s  campaign  publicity.  Ed  Kil-  Rochester,  N 
man,  roving  correspondent,  will  follow  ters  degree 
Mr.  Sterling  from  town  to  town  as  he  fred,  N.  Y. 
makes  “stump  speeches.”  - 


PROMOTING  TRADE  MARKS 

The  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun  is  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  advertisements  point¬ 
ing  out  the  advantages  of  trade-marked 
products.  The  third  of  the  series,  pub¬ 
lished  May  27,  was  headed  “A  Label 
Is  a  Pledge.” 

CONDUCTS  DANCING  SCHOOL  ATTACKING  GRADE  CROSSINGS 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  opened  The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post, 
its  second  season’s  free  dancing  school  of  which  John  H.  Fahey  is  publisher, 
June  3  in  Playland  park.  The  class  is  conducting  a  campaign  for  the  aboli- 
opened  with  140  pupils.  tion  of  grade  crossings. 


ANNOUNCES  VALOR  AWARDS 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  is  offering 
a  gold  medal  and  a  cash  award  of  $50 
to  any  bather  who  saves  another  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life  on  a  Chicago  beach 
during  the  season  of  1930. 
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(Th*  MoralDg  Oregonian  depends  upon  Wood  Dry  Mats) 


Wood  Dry  Mats 
Serve  Year  In  and  Year  Out 


/^NE  feature  of  Wood  Dry  Mats  which 
means  a  lot  to  a  doubting  publisher,  is 
the  number  of  newspapers  which  have  kept 
on  using  Wood  Dry  Mats  through  the  years, 
from  the  day  they  started.  That  is  how 
Wood  satisfaction  is  demonstrated. 
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The  choice  of  America  s 
leading  newspapers  for 
the  composition  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y 
Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blankets 


Scorchers 
’64"  Parting 
Powder 


Moistening 

Equipnaent 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboum  Avc.,  Chicago 
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More  Than  Half  of  the  Cotton  Spindles  of 
the  Country  Are  Now  in  Southern  Mills 

rOR  a  long  time  it  was  a  question  whether  the  South  could  compete  with 
^  New  England  in  cotton  manufacturing.  It  is  now  a  question  of  whether 
New  England  can  continue  to  compete  with  the  cotton  mill  industry  of  the 
South.  This  section  has  now  more  than  half  of  the  cotton  mill  spindles  of 
the  country  and  in  spindle-hour  operation  far  surpasses  the  operating  time  of 
New  England  mills. 

Sixty^-seven  per  cent  of  the  cotton  goods  output  of  the  United  States  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  Southern  mills,  but  the  total  value  of  cotton  manufactures  is  but 
10%  of  the  aggregate  industrial  output  of  this  section.  For  the  past  five  y^ears 
the  trek  of  New  England’s  cotton  mill  industry  to  the  South  has  been  one  of 
the  impressive  movements  in  the  country’s  industrial  evolution.  Even  under 
the  unsettled  financial  situation  of  the  latter  part  of  1929  many  mills  moved 
South  and  new  ones  were  established  by  Southern  capital. 

In  fact,  during  the  depression  following  the  stock  market  collapse  the 
number  and  variety  of  new  industries  proposed  and  planned  for  the  South  was 
a  great  demonstration  of  the  faith  of  business  men  and  of  investors  in  the 
South’s  possibilities  and  expected  future  growth. 

You,  too,  can  prosper  with  the  growing  South.  If  you  have  a  product, 
whether  for  the  home,  or  for  industry — you  will  find  it  profitable  to  offer  to  the 
Southerner  through  advertising  columns  of  his  favorite  newspaper  listed 
below. 


Circu-  2,500  10,000 

lation  Line*  Lines 

ALABAMA 

♦♦Mobile  News-Item . 

FLORIDA 

♦♦Daytons  Beach  News-Journal. . 

♦♦Pensacola  News  and  Journal. . 

♦♦Tampa  Tribune  (M)  45,211.... 
ttPalm  Beach  Post  (M)  10,342. 

GEORGIA 

ttAugusta  Chronicle  . 

t+Augusta  Chronicle  . . 

♦♦Augusta  Herald  . 

♦♦Augusta  Herald  . . 

♦♦Macon  Telegraph  . 

♦♦Macon  Telegraph  . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

•♦Greensboro  Daily  News  . 

♦♦Greensboro  Daily  News . 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

♦♦Columbia  State  . 

..(M) 

28,224 

.08 

.08 

♦♦Columbia  State  . 

...(S) 

29,479 

.08 

.08 

♦♦Greenville  News  ft  Piedmont . 

(MftE) 

43,480 

.12 

.12 

♦♦Greenville  News  . . 

...(S) 

30,229 

.10 

.10 

♦♦Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . 

MftE) 

16,497 

.08 

.08 

♦♦Spartanburg  Herald  . 

(EftS) 

20,405 

.09 

.09 

VIRGINIA 

•♦Newport  News  Times-Herald . 

. (E) 

9,101  1 

.05 

.05 

••Newport  News  Daily  Press . 

..(SftM) 

6,618  ) 

tt Roanoke  Times  ft  World  News . 

..(MftE) 

35,997 

.11 

.11 

ft  Roanoke  Times  . 

. (S) 

24,045 

.08 

.08 

♦♦Staunton  News  Leader  (M),  Leader.. 

. (E) 

7,542 

.045 

.045 

♦♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1930. 
ttGovemment  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 


....(E) 

16,558 

.13 

.13 

..(ES) 

5,607 

.06 

.055 

(EftM) 

16,370 

.09 

.09 

....(S) 

51,928 

.13(.15S) 

.13(. 

. (S) 

10,571 

.07(.09S) 

.07(. 

...(M) 

16,441 

.06 

.06 

....(S) 

17,135 

.06 

.06 

....(E) 

15.885 

.05 

.05 

....(S) 

16.286 

.05 

.05 

...(M) 

28,535 

.10 

.10 

....(S) 

29,081 

.10 

.10 

,...(M) 

36,337 

.11 

.10 

....(S) 

37,696 

.11 

.10 
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UR  OVN  VOR|£> 

or  LEtTtes . 


Vj^  ITH  the  breaking  down  of  the  bar-  how  great  an  influence  was  in  women’s 
”  riers  of  secrecy  and  the  hypocrisy  hands.  Now  comes  the  beginning  of  a 
surrounding  any  mention  of  sex,  “when  revolt  against  propaganda:  “Women  en 
Puritaiiism  had  reached  a  saturation  masse  realize  that  they  have  been  over- 
point”  in  America,  there  came  into  being  organized,  overguided.” 
the  tabloid  newspapers  and  the  confes-  A  very  different  story  of  propaganda 
sional  magazines.  At  least  that  is  how  and  of  “putting  it  over”  is  “The  Anti- 
Irmengarde  Eberle,  in  an  article  entitled  Tobacco  Movement”  by  Carl  E.  l^rk- 
“The  New  Confessional”  in  The  New  lund  in  the  July  issue  of  Plain  Talk. 
Republic  for  June  4,  accounts  for  their  This  fantastic  fact-story  tells  of  the 
birth.  absurd  contents  of  the  No-Tobacco 

According  to  the  writer,  there  were  Journal,  official  organ  of  the  No-Tobacco 
two  factors  largely  responsible  for  the  League  of  America,  and  how  this  paper 
success  and  record-breaking  circulation  amused  a  ribald  group  of  smokers.  The 
figures  quickly  achieved  by  these  non-  smokers  tried  hoax  after  hoax  on  the 
conforming  members  of  the  Fourth  fanatical  editors  and  all  were  printed — 
Estate.  Foremost  and  most  important,  sentiments  against  tobacco  from  “men  of 


says  the  author,  was  the  fact  that 
a  country  stifled  by  generations  of  Puri¬ 
tanism,”  this  was  the  only  kind  of  air 
the  half-literate  could  breathe.  Per¬ 
sonally,  the  other  factor  seems  the  more 


note”  including  George  Eliot,  George 
Sand  and  Shakespeare;  Roger  Bacon  and 
General  Grant  on  the  curse  of  cigar 
smoking ;  and  finally  a  European  despatch 
describing  an  anti-tobacco  convention  at 


important:  “The  editors,  either  through  Copenhagen  in  July,  1929  with  addresses 


instinct  or  policy,  have  kept  their  stories 
within  the  experience  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  unsophisticated  people.”  With 
the  advent  of  a  nation-wide  compulsory 
public  school  education,  aided  in  com¬ 
paratively  recent  years  by  child  labor 
laws,  a  new  reading  public  was  created 
which  was  not  reached  by  the  conserva¬ 
tive  fare  di  the  standardized  paper  and 
that  of  the  so-called  “quality”  and  “mid¬ 
dle  class”  magazines.  Mass  circulation 
was  created  over  night  for  those  who 
were  prompt  to  grasp  the  situation. 
Here  was  a  huge  new  public  demand¬ 
ing  mediums  of  self-expression  and  the 
means  of  satisfying  < 
vicarious  experience, 
wanted  a  true  mirror  of  themselves  — 
not  a  glorified  distorted  reflection.  The 
author  might  have  added  a  third  domin¬ 
ant  factor :  with  the  wide-spread  re¬ 
pudiation  of  dogmatic  religion,  the 
tabloid-confessional  press  became  “the 
new  confessional.” 

The  author  groups  the  “I  Confess” 
magazines  with  the  picture  papers  be¬ 
cause  “they  supplement  each  other  to 
form  a  complete  literature  di  exposal.” 
In  differentiating  between  the  tabloid 
and  the  confessional,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  subjectively  “the  tabloids  lay  bare 
the  privacies  of  others;”  objectively, 
“the  confessional  magazines  offer  a  chan¬ 
nel  for  sel  f -exposal ;  between  them  they 
glean  the  field.” 

“The  New  Confessional”  is  not  a  de¬ 
fense  of  tabloid  newspapers,  nor  does 
it  depict  the  relative  merits  of  the 
tabloids  and  the  confessional  magazines. 
The  article  is  rather  a  defense  and 
justification  of  the  true  true  story  maga¬ 
zine,  written  by  (Mie  who  bases  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  experience. — H.  J.  B. 

» 

IVATION’S  BUSINESS  for  June  has 
several  articles  to  interest  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  the  business  office 
of  newspapers.  Roy  S.  Durstine  writes 
on  radio  broadcasting  as  an  advertising 
medium  with  particular  attention  to  the 
place  of  the  advertising  agency  in  select¬ 
ing  this  medium,  preparing  “copy”  for  it, 
and  backing  it  up  with  promotion  in  news¬ 
papers  and  dealer  helps.  The  tie-up  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Woolwork  and  the  manufac- 
toers  who  sell  to  Woolworth  is  described 
in  an  article  on  Catherine  McNelis  who 
planned  the  campaign  and  who  is  editor 
of  the  Tower  magazines  that  are  made 
for  Woolworth  customers.  And  she  tells 
something  of  her  own  career  in  a  story 
entitled  “Where  Men  Need  Women’s 
Help  in  Business.” — R.  W. 

*  *  * 

T  N  The  New  Republic  for  June  11, 

Anna  Steese  Richardson  writes  on 
Lobbying  in  Women’s  Clubs,  especially 
the  loosely  organized  “federated  women’s 
clubs.”  Prohibition,  public  utilities  (light 
and  power),  outdoor  advertising  and 
anti-Communism  are  some  of  the  propa¬ 
gandas  easily  cloaked  by  women’s  or¬ 
ganization:  and  then  there  is  the  film  in¬ 
dustry!  The  public  relations  counsellors, 
as  well  as  the  advertising  experts,  saw 


by  Dr.  Francois  Rabelais,  Mr.  Henrik 
Ibsen  and  Rev.  Arthur  Schopenhauer. 
If  these  are  facts,  well,  then  no  fiction 


could  be  stranger  or  more  illuminating. 

The  same  number  of  Plain  Talk  has 
another  of  the  series  on  modern  reporters, 
“The  Man  who  Scooped  the  North 
Wind.”  Two  of  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy’s 
great  feats — the  aeroplane  trip  to  Green- 
ley  Island  and  the  interview  with 
Andrew  Mellon  at  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  in  1928. — R.  W. 

*  *  * 

^  HE  Outlook  continues  its  series  of 
portraits  of  great  figures  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world:  (Jeorge  Horace  Lorimer 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  was  not 
any  too  flatteringly  pictured  recently ;  and 
in  the  June  4  issue  Bernarr  Macfadden 
is  sketched  under  the  caption  “Millions 
from  Dumb-bells” — not  a  bad  pun,  as 
puns  go — by  Allene  Talmey,  a  feature 
writer  who  has  written  a  popular  book 
on  the  Fairbankses,  Doug  and  Mary. 

“Hysteria  and  sound  Scotch-Irish 
business  sense”  are  the  basis  of  the  $15,- 
000,000  business,  13  national  magazines 
and  6  dailies,  with  a  1928  net  income  be¬ 
fore  Federal  income  tax  of  $1,839,848.79. 
Miacfadden  has  “intuitive  knowledge  of 
what  the  mob  desires  and  amazing  lack 
of  good  taste.  ...  He  is  The  Crowd, 
understanding  and  supplying  it.  .  .  .  He 
edits  for  himself.”  He  has  a  knack  for 
extraordinary  words :  called  himself  a 
kinistherapist,  and  the  morgue  of  the 
Graphic  “The  Archives.”  Some  of  the 
ideas  from  which  developed  True  Stories, 


the  New  York  Graphic  and  the 
York  Daily  Investment  News  are 
sketched  in  &is  article. — R.  W. 


TESTED  FIRE  ORIGIN 


Minister  Proves  Cigarette  Butti 
Seldom  Cause  Blazes 

It  is  easy  to  attribute  a  mysterious 
fire  to  a  discarded  cigarette  butt  thrown 
carelessly  among  litter,  but  the  Rick- 
mond  Hill  (N.Y.)  Record,  will  here¬ 
after  be  more  careful  in  tacking  on  this 
origin  to  its  fire  stories. 

On  June  6  it  told  of  a  cigarette  cans- 
ing  a  fire  which  consumed  a  portion  of 
a  picket  fence.  The  next  day  a  local 
minister,  who  evidently  had  been  experi¬ 
menting,  invaded  the  editorial  offices 
and  offered  to  give  George  K.  Barry, 
editor,  $5  if  he  could  start  a  fire  in  his 
waste  basket  by  tossing  a  lighted 
cigarette  into  it. 

The  minister  kept  his  money.  Ten 
lighted  cigarettes  thrown  at  different 
times  in  the  basket  failed  to  ignite  it.  It 
was  taken  to  a  window  where  a  strong 
breeze  blew;  the  cigarette  burned  up 
but  the  paper  was  only  scorched. 

STARTS  AS  DAILY 

The  Paris  (Tenn.)  Post-Intelligencer, 
formerly  a  weekly,  began  publication  of 
an  evening  daily,  June  2. 


^ThW%op°e  I  The  Sun  prize  was  awarded  to  two  men  with  ideas  which  the 
committee  thought  worthy  of  reward.  We  congratulate  them! 


$2,500  FOR  TWO  IDEAS 
TO  REDUCE  WASTE 


Checks  conducted  during  the  past  five  years  on 
the  production  of  io6  newspaper  composing  rooms 
covering  2,574,260  lines  of  newstype  set  by  more 
than  2,500  operators  show  that  on  the  average 
5.17  lines  out  of  each  100  are  reset  on  account  of 
errors  of  which  more  than  half,  or  3.14  per  100 
lines,  are  common  visible  errors  not  involving 
style  or  grammar.  It  requires  at  least  double  time 
for  an  operator  to  make  corrections,  so  that 
5.17%  represents  10.34%  non-productive  time  real 
definite  waste.  (Two-thirds  of  composing  room 
force  consists  of  floor  men;  errors  affect  their 
time  also,  particularly  on  ads.)  33.60%  of  all 
takes  were  O.  K.  on  first  setting  so  that  76.40% 
of  all  takes  must  be  returned  to  machines  for 
second  handling.  These  takes  average  37  lines. 
38  papers,  or  35%  of  all,  showed  from  5.17% 
to  11.00%  errors.  Checks  on  machine  composi¬ 
tion  in  advertising  indicate  that  the  rate  of  errors 
per  100  lines  is  practically  twice  as  great  as  in 
news  composition. 

At  this  time  of  year  production  generally  is 
slackened.  Payroll  hours  are  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  They  will  be  increased  only  when  pressure 
demands.  If  it  is  made  possible  for  the  present 
employees  to  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of  work 
then  the  pressure  will  not  be  felt  so  quickly.  The 
Black  and  White  Matrix  will  eliminate  at  least 
25%  of  errors  (we  guarantee  this)  and  allow  the 
conversion  of  non-productive  to  productive  time 
so  as  to  forestall  the  necessity  of  additional  pay¬ 
roll  hours  when  heavier  linage  comes.  Prepare 
now! 


Somo  other  prominent  eustomere  to  whom  the  value  of  Black  and  White  mate  hoe  been  proven  emd  the  redaction  in 
errors  effected  ares— 

New  York  Sun,  25.74%  Boston  American.  35.27% 

New  York  World,  28.49%  Boston  Globe,  28.74% 

Wall  Street  Journal,  35.40%  Toledo  News-Bee,  26.95% 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  26.24%  Baltimore  American  and  News,  41% 

Rochester  Times-Union,  25.93% 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  31.15% 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  29.35% 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  32% 
Waltham  News-Tribune,  30.43% 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

{Sole  Lictturet  ef  the  Percy  L.  HiU  Black  &  White  PatenU  So.  1466437,  held  valid  by  U.  S. 
Dietrict  Court,  Eaeteru  District  ef  Sew  York,  lufriuters  toiU  be  vigorously  prosecuted.) 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Let  us  tell  you  more  abod 
BLACK  &  WHITE;  Id 
us  prove  the  statement 
right  in  your  own 


niiladelphia  Bulletin 

Check  on  917  display  ads  in  three-day  period  before  installation 
of  process  showed  322  to  be  O.  K.  on  first  setting.  27,120  lines 
of  machine  composition  contained  an  average  of  7.02  errors  per 
100  lines.  In  check  on  938  ads  in  like  period  after,  447  were  0.  K. 
on  first  setting  and  there  was  an  average  of  only  4.16  errors  per 
100  lines.  There  was  an  increase  of  125  O.  K.  ads,  eliminating 
second  handling  by  operators  and  floor  men. 

New  York  News 

Check  on  news  proofs  before  installation  of  Black  and  White 
process  showed  5.87  errors  per  100  lines  and  26%  of  takes  0.  K. 
on  first  setting.  After  installation  check  indicated  an  average  of 
3.40  errors  per  100  lines  and  52%  of  takes  O.  K.  on  first  setting. 
This  represents  a  reduction  in  errors  of  42.07%  and  an  increase 
in  O.  IC  takes  of  100%. 

New  York  Herald-Tribune 

Three  days’  news  proofs  before  installation  contained  an  average 
of  4.80  errors  per  100  lines.  After  check  showed  only  3.24  errors 
per  100  lines.  A  reduction  in  errors  of  32.50%. 

Washington  Star 

Check  made  more  than  two  years  after  installation  shows  reduc¬ 
tion  in  errors  of  29.17%  over  check  taken  before.  There  also  was 
an  increase  in  O.  K.  takes  of  112.68%. 

New  York  Journal  &  American 

Check  made  two  years  after  installation  shows  reduction  in  errors 
of  27.81%.  Increase  in  O.  K.  takes  47.18%. 

A  New  York  Newspaper 

A  New  York  newspaper  now  conducting  a  test  on  the  Black  and 
White  Matrix  finds,  through  its  statistical  department,  that  the 
output  of  original  composition  increased  9.20%  during  the  first 
two-week  period.  Check  on  errors  proved  a  32.67%  reductioa 
Complete  data  on  results  achieved  here  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  final  figures  are  obtained. 
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Where  Are  You  ? 
What  Have  You  ? 
What  Do  You  Say? 


Boiled  down,  these  three  questions  must  be  answered  by  every 
newspaper  publisher  in  America  who  has  space  to  sell  to  man- 
size  national  advertisers. 

Some  Publishers  waste  time,  money  and  effort  on  accounts  they 
can  never  get  because  there  is  no  market  in  their  locality  for  the 
product  they  would  advertise  for  the  account. 

Still  other  Publishers  do  no  promotion  except  to  send  out  rate  cards, 
if  that  is  promotion? 

But  the  leaders  among  Publishers — the  ones  whose  newspapers 
show  up  (way-up)  in  annual  Linage  Tabulations — tell  their 
stories  to  those  most  apt  to  listen — most  apt  to  advertise. 
How?  And  Where? — Need  we  say,  in  Editor  Publisher, 
which  reaches  these  business  executives  placing  nearly  95%  of  all 
known  national  newspaper  appropriations. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


PROFESSIONALISM 

To  Eiutor  &  Publisher:  In  regard 
to  a  column  of  comment  about  the  Il¬ 
linois  examination  in  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty,”  I  would  like  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  a  few  factors  which  you  and 
others  may  ha\e  overlooked. 

In  the  first  place,  saddling  Prof.  Law¬ 
rence  \\  .  Murphy  with  all  the  blame  is 
a  little  unfair,  since  the  questions  were 
made  out  and  submitted  by  a  number  of 


practical  newspaper  men,  members  of  clips  from  American  papers. 


Some  of  the  American  bureaus  ought  to  much  better  looking  than  the  Eves  And 
EADERS  SAY  merge,  pool  resources,  and  thus  give  I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  a  pretty 

_  better  service.  The  service  of  a  small  woman’s  picture  needs  no  excuse  in 

order  ,o  a  London  press  dipping  -'tve  At"r5i"s'1« ;“l?"S'ier  a,  '”?£re  is  alwaps  .he  reader  ..h„  0,1,^ 
lamp  ni  ”iass  work  than  at  nice,  particular,  de-  that  by  studying  features  he  can  find  a 

England),  c  e  g  *  c  AmpnVan  failed  work  that'  demands  great  attention  solution  to  the  story’s  problems.  And  he 

nems  that  my  order  to  the  American  vJorkers.  ^ 

fore^n  nai^rs  ’  I  have°Xead^  received  England  and  in  You  may  run  the  true  wife’s  picture 

P.P?  u’  f  r  •  aujo  Europe  than  there  are  here.  But  there  and  find  that  reactions  are  not  symna. 

LonLn  bur^u  desDhe^th?facf  that  the  workers  in  Europe  to  put  thetic  for  her.  Half  of  your  woi^ 

l^ndon  burea^  despite  the  tact  that  the  ^  ^  j  ■  readers,  particularly  those  who  tak^S 

Items  I  ordered  from  them  seem  to  ap-  j  ,  ’so%eriously;  will  sympathize  d« 

pear  less  frequently  than  the  items  I  Charles  Hooper.  haps.  But  they  are  too  concerS  5 

ordered  from  the.  American  bureau  that  J  attention  to  the  s2 


items  I  ordered  from  them  seem  to  ap¬ 
pear  less  frequently  than  the  items  I 
ordered  from  the  American  bureau  that 


the  Illinois  State  Press  Association.  Mr. 
Murphy’s  function  was  to  sort  and  as- 


American  press  clipping  bureaus  quote 
high  prices  for  their  service  (lack  of  ADAM,  EVE,  LILITH 

service,  in  some  cases),  in  consideration  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Regarding 
of  the  fact  that'  they  fix  short  time  Adam  and  Eve — and  Lilith,  Editor  & 


semble  the  questions  in  order  to  make  a  service,  in  some  cases),  in  consideration 
logical  examination.  of  the  fact .  that'  they  fix  short  time 


serials  so  seriously,  will  sympathize  per¬ 
haps.  But  they  are  too  concerned  with 
action  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  study 
of  her  pale  and  appealing  face.  Give 
them  the  vamp,  every  time! 

Midge, 


The  Illinois  plan  of  awarding  Certifi-  limits  to  their  service.  To  the  best  of  Publisher  of  May  31 :  Midge,  a  West-  HOLDING  GOLF  CONTEST 
cates  of  Prefessional  Standing  is  recog-  my  knowledge  none  of  these  American  Chester  soc.  ed.,  writes  to  tell  you  that  Members  of  the  Hartford  (Conal 
nized  as  being  merely  an  experiment  for  bureaus  clip  from  any  but  American  and  the  Girl  Friend  and  The  Boss  are  the  Courant  editorial  and  sports  dcDartmen/i 

..I  _  _ A.  .e  _ il _  A _  T'Ua  T  Ktifooif  ...Ill  ‘ 


journalism. 


Canadian  papers.  The  London  bureau  ones  whose  pictures  will  be  most  appre-  arg  staging  a  golf  tournament. 


scientist  would  agree  that  an  experi-  that  serves  me  conducts  an  international  ciated  by  readers, 
ment  is  to  lie  treated  with  respectful  at-  service,  its  rates  are  low,  and  it  has  a  Reasons . 


„,  .  ing  rounds  have  been  completed  and 

The  other  woman  is  medal  play  starts  June  16.  Albert  W 


tention  until  full  opportunity  has  been  fwo  year  time  limit  on  clippings  as  com-  always  so  much  more  interesting  than  Keane  sports  editor  is  in  charee 


the  stay  at  home  wife  who  is  so  busy 
loving,  honoring  and  obeying.  Lilith 


MARKS  57TH  BIRTHDAY 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribmt 


1  a  weekly  March  9,  1872.  The  daily  issue 

usually  was  established  May  28,  1873. 


emember  way  bac 


w 


ien— 


given  to  prove  its  worth  or  to  demon-  pared  with  the  one,  two,  and  three  month  the  stay  at  home  wife  who  is  so  busy  ’  _ \ _ 

strate  its  failure.  Active  trial  and  error  time  limits  of  American  bureaus.  The  loving,  honoring  and  obeying.  Lilith 

is  conceded  as  being  more  useful  than  particular  London  bureau  that  serves  me  holds  more  adventure  and  romance  than  MARKS  57TH  BIRTHDAY 

trusting  to  Providence  and  hoping  for  claims  that  one  of  its  American  sub-  the  wife  can  ever  hope  to  summon.  The  The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribmt 

gradual  improvement.  scribers  stated  that  this  bureau  gave  her  glamor  of  the  wicked  woman  is  too  great  observed  its  57th  birthday  anniversary 

And  if  the  questions  are  not  all  that  better  clipping  service  from  American  for  the  average  wife  to  surmount.  And  May  28.  The  Tribune  was  founded  as 

could  be  hoped  for,  you.  at  least,  grant  papers  than  she  received  from  an  Ameri-  how  the  public  loves  its  glamor !  a  weekly  March  9,  1872.  The  daily  issue 

that  they  form  “an  excellent  quiz  if  cal-  can  bureau  working  in  the  home  field.  The  Liliths  of  this  world  are  usually  was  established  May  28,  1873. 
culated  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of 
students.”  Certainly  stimulation  of  the 
imagination  is  a  worthy  object.  I  A 

As  to  reasons  why  the  questions  are  I  J  I  /  I  i 

not  better,  it  is  probably  because  of  the  \  ^  I  '  I  I 

experimental  nature  oi  the  examination.  IX  r  \  K  V  A  /  "^  \  /  I  ✓ 

Xewspaiier  men  are  not  used  to  asking  I  ^  I  I  I  ^  I  I  I  I  \/\/  \/  C  J  V  K 

questions  and  do  not  know  just  what  I  \  ^  ^  I  Y  Y  Y  V-/  V-^  |\ 

sort  would  make  the  best  quiz  for  class  * 

room  examination.  ^  i  0^  _ 

You  would  probably  be  right  in  your  I  y;-— .C 

derision  of  the  idea  of  awarding  profes-  \  A  /  ^  f  Irl 

sional  certificates  if,  as  you  seem  to  j  I  T  |  ^  Il  *“ 

think,  the  ability  to  answer  certain  ques-  V  V  I  I  1  I  .  m 

tions  was  the  only  requirement.  Cer-  n  fpiVp  .,- 

tainly  a  practicing  journalist,  such  as 

you,  is  above  one  who  is  merely  able  •'  1"  ^ 

to  answer  a  “flock  of  questions  that  any 
bright  boy  should  be  able  to  pick  up 
in  his  first  year  at  a  journalism  schiwl.” 

The  first  group  of  requirements  is  a  ( V)  j  '  \  VJl 

checkup  on  the  reading  the  candidate  has  _ 1^/lw  '  i  1  ^ 

done  in  such  subjects  as  political  science, 
economics,  history,  and  sociology.  While 
the  questions  only  take  up  a  little  space, 

would  take  up  as  much  space  as  the  an-  AUTOISTS  WORE  GOGGLES  AND  DUSTERS? 

Swers  to  the  questions  directly  concerning 
journalism.  This  is  to  improve  the  back¬ 
ground  and  general  education  of  future  EVEN  auto  goggles  and  dusters  had  disap-  before  being  put  into  distribution  for  sur- 

newspaper  men.  peared  before  the  parking  industry  discov-  geons'  use. 

the^reqlS^ems  i?TpertK"tloTears  a  pr^actical  use  for  the  first  twenty-f our  So  close  and  detailed  is  the  chemical  and 

practical  work  on  newspapers  or  other  feet  of  the  stomach  end  ot  the  intestines  ot  bacteriological  control  exerciseil  over  the 

publications  under  the  eye  of  trained  sheep.  Too  small  and  too  tender  to  be  used  processing,  that  Armour  ligatures  are  timed 

newspapere^em^te  already  been  sausage  containers,  this  part  of  the  an-  to  be  absorbed — taken  up  by  the  blood  and 

awarded  to  a  group  of  Illinois  newspaper  imal  was  then  a  total  waste.  flesh  of  the  patient — in  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 

men,  both  in  the  city  and  country  field.  Today,  as  a  result  of  the  ceaseless  work  flays,  according  to  the  grade  the  surgeon 

It  does  not  necessarily  mean  tha^  all^th-  Armour  research  laboratories,  in  co-  may  select.  This  eliminates  the  painful  ne- 

never^  a^pptied.  ^Neither^doerit  mean  that  operation  with  biologists  and  surgeons,  the  cessity  of  removing  the  stitches  after  a 

those  holding  the  certificates  are  dis-  small  sheep  intestine  is  manufactured  into  surgical  operation. 

tinguished  among  the  newspaper  frater-  high-grade  surgical  ligatures.  Because  of  the  highly  perfected  Armour 

"  as  one  of  the  seniors  at  the  University  Only  mateHal  from  healthy  sheep  is  used  processes  and  facilities.  Armour  and  Com- 

of  Illinois  School  of  Journalism  who  — after  it  is  passed  by  Federal  Inspectors,  pany  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  sur- 

took  the  examination,  I  w'ill  say  that  Armour  standardized  methods  require  liga-  gical  ligatures  in  the  world.  Not  onlv  does 

thrL^lir?o/X‘lllinUsVme°°^  i"**^*:"®*  *«  he  keyX  at  temperatures  the  product  represent  the  utilization  of 

Association,  we  believe  in  the  plan  and  near  freezing — to  eliminate  fermentation  what  was  once  a  waste,  not  only  can  its  value 

have  contributed  our  time  and  energy  to  and  prevent  bacterial  growth.  After  thor-  to  humanity,  through  the  world  of  science, 

putting  it  over.  I  do  not  TOnsider  myself  ough  cleansing  they  are  carefully  sterilized;  neyer  be  expressed  in  terms  of  money — • 

a  professional  journalist  because  I  have  •  ^  ,  i.  i  i  .-i  u  .  *  1-  •  •  .  i 

passed  the  examination.  My  next  assign-  then  spun,  dried  and  polished  until  per-  but  Armour  ligatures  are  superlatively  finer 

ment  is  to  find  a  job  where  I  can  earn  fectly  smooth.  All  moisture  is  removed,  and  than  anything  that 

the  right  to  be  recognized  by  other  news-  the  finished  product  is  then  placed  in  tubes  was  used  for  the  pur- 

paper  men.  and  covered  with  a  strong  preservative  pose  in  the  days  of 

Ward  K.  Schori,  fluid.  After  the  tubes  are  hermetically  automobile  goggles 

Qass  of  ’30,  University  of  Illinois.  sealed  they  receive  a  final  sterilization  and  dusters.  President 


’AUTOISTS"  WORE  GOGGLES  AND  DUSTERS? 


Even  auto  goggles  and  dusters  had  disap¬ 
peared  before  the  packing  industry  discov¬ 
ered  a  practical  use  for  the  first  twenty-four 
feet  of  the  stomach  end  of  the  intestines  of 
sheep.  Too  small  and  too  tender  to  be  used 
as  sausage  containers,  this  part  of  the  an¬ 
imal  was  then  a  total  waste. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  ceaseless  work 
of  the  Armour  research  laboratories,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  biologists  and  surgeons,  the 
small  sheep  intestine  is  manufactured  into 
high-grade  surgical  ligatures. 

Only  mateHal  from  healthy  sheep  is  used 
— after  it  is  passed  by  Federal  Inspectors. 
Armour  standardized  methods  require  liga¬ 
ture  intestines  to  be  kept  at  temperatures 
near  freezing — to  eliminate  fermentation 
and  prevent  bacterial  growth.  After  thor¬ 
ough  cleansing  they  are  carefully  sterilized; 
then  spun,  dried  and  polished  until  per¬ 
fectly  smooth.  All  moisture  is  removed,  and 
the  finished  product  is  then  placed  in  tubes 
and  covered  with  a  strong  preservative 
fluid.  After  the  tubes  are  hermetically 
sealed  they  receive  a  final  sterilization 


before  being  put  into  distribution  for  sur¬ 
geons'  use. 

So  close  and  detailed  is  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  control  exercised  over  the 
processing,  that  Armour  ligatures  are  timed 
to  be  absorbed — taken  up  by  the  blood  and 
flesh  of  the  patient — in  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  according  to  the  grade  the  surgeon 
may  select.  This  eliminates  the  painful  ne> 
cessity  of  removing  the  stitches  after  a 
surgical  operation. 

Because  of  the  highly  perfected  Armour 
processes  and  facilities.  Armour  and  Com¬ 
pany  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  sur¬ 
gical  ligatures  in  the  world.  Not  only  does 
the  product  represent  the  utilization  of 
what  was  once  a  waste,  not  only  can  its  value 
to  humanity,  through  the  world  of  science, 
never  be  expressed  in  terms  of  money — • 
but  Armour  ligatures  are  superlatively  finer 
than  anything  that 
was  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  days  of  .  ^ 

automobile  goggles 
and  dusters.  President 


President 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  wonder 
if  our  .\mcrican  press  clipping  business 
could  not  be  bettered.  I  did  not  receive 
a  single-  clipping  on  an  order  I  sent  to 
one  of  our  most  prominent  press  clipping 
bureaus,  although  from  other  sources  I 
learned  that  many  items  such  as  my  order 
covered  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
At  the  same  time  I  sent  this  order,  I 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  s®  COMPANY 


U.  S.  A. 
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radio  “SPOTLIGHT"  COPY 
INCREASING 


(^Continued  from  page  9) 


of  the  advertisements  and  copies  of  the 
dealer  letter,  and  suggesting  that  they 
after  this  business.  Results  were 
tabulated  as  follows :  For  the  Schumann- 
Heink  concert  a  year  ago,  Enna  Jettick 
dealers  spent  $70,(XX)  of  their  own 
money  in  newspaper  advertising;  for  the 
first  Harry  Lauder  program  last  winter, 
$1^,000;  for  the  second  Lauder  concert, 
$12o!oOO:  and  for  the  Will  Rogers  pro¬ 
gram.  $130,(XX).  It  is  also  reported  that 
about  2,000  Enna  Jettick  dealers  are  us¬ 
ing  newspaper  space  each  month  now, 
while  two  years  ago  the  number  was 
fewer  than  200. 

The  advertisements  supplied  to  dealers 
included  not  only  copy  for  use  before 
the  program,  but  another  for  use  the 
day  after,  reminding  the  reader  of  what 
he  had  heard  and  repeating  part  of  the 
sales  talk.  This  practice  is  followed 
by  some  other  advertisers,  seeking  to  get 
the  maximum  value  from  their  broad¬ 
casts.  .  ... 

.Another  type  of  tie-up  advertising  be¬ 
ing  widely  used  is  that  in  which  the 
copy  is  practically  the  same  as  might 
be  written  if  no  radio  time  were  being 
used,  ^mewhere  in  the  advertisement, 
however,  is  a  mention  of  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram  with  hours  and  stations.  This 
usually  does  not  increase  the  size  of  the 
copy,  although  one  case  is  cited  where 
the  president  of  a  firm  refused  to  o.k. 
a  two-column  advertisement  about  six 
inches  deep  until  a  third  column  had 
been  added  to  tell  about  the  concern’s 
radio  advertising. 

One  point  made  in  behalf  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  is  that  the  reference  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  gives  the  copy  special  news  value 
for  the  owners  of  radio  sets  and  may 
add  to  the  attention  it  gets  for  its  main 
selling  points.  Another  is  that,  although 
it  is  not  necessarily  printed  on  the  day 
of  the  broadcast,  it  keeps  the  reader 
reminded  of  the  programs  as  no  radio 
announcement  a  week  previous  can. 

Views  of  newspaper  men  in  various 
cities  are  reflected  in  the  following 
statements  gathered  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
LiSHKR  or  its  correspondents ; 

J.  I.  Meyerson,  advertising  manager 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times: 
“Aside  from  small  national  schedules 
coming  through  agencies  tying  up  with 
broadcast  advertising,  we  are  having 
splendid  success  locally  in  planning  lo¬ 
cal  campaigns  over  our  radio  station 
WKY,  co-ordinated  with  local  news¬ 
paper  copy.  Advertisers  reporting 
splendid  direct  results  from  co-ordinated 
media.  Sale  of  radio  time  to  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  not  decreased  volume  of 
local  newspaper  copy  sold  to  these  ac¬ 
counts.  but  on  the  other  hand,  has 
opened  an  entirely  new  field  of  accounts 
formerly  unapproachable  by  our  news¬ 
papers.” 

H.  _G.  Schuster,  newly  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Knvs,  said  there  had  been  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  small  advertisements 
tied  up  with  radio  broadcasting,  and 
that  indications  are  that  the  practice 
will  increase  the  sale  of  space.  It  is  his 
opinion  that  there  is  a  remarkable  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  radio  broadcast  advertising 
at  the  present  time.  He  doubts  if  there 
has  been  any  harm  done  to  newspapers 
by  the  practice,  and  believes  that  the 
sale  of  space  to  broadcasters  sometimes 
makes _  it  easier  to  sell  space  to  non- 
Mvertisers  who  have  seen  the  results 
obtained  in  tie-up  space. 

Indianapolis  newspapers  reported  small 
amounts  of  tie-up  advertising.  Don  U. 
“.edge,  advertising  director  of  the  /«- 
iiMnapnlis  Xetos.  said  :  “We  do  not  think 
mat  broadcasting  has  added  to  news- 
Wper  linage  except  for  space  purchased 
“>■  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  radio 
’’J*^|mndisc.  The  influence  of  commer¬ 
cial  broadcasting  upon  our  linage  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  we  are  sure  that  broadcast- 
'"li- added  one  more  secondary 
medium  to  the  competitive  field.  It 
appears,  however,  that  broadcasting  is 
a  secondary  medium  of  the  reminder 
father  than  the  selling  type ;  so  logically 


it  is  a  competitor  cyf  billboards  and  other  1 
reminder  media.”  ' 

William  D.  Keenan,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  said  the 
Star  had  accepted  a  small  amount  of 
tie-up  advertising,  and  that  broadcasting 
had  not  been  found  harmful  to  the  sale 
of  space. 

Frank  G.  Morrison,  business,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  said  his 
paper’s  sale  of  tie-up  advertising  had 
been  limited  chiefly  to  sport  events,  and 
that  such  sale  had  resulted  in  slight  cur¬ 
tailment  of  some  smaller  local  accounts. 

H.  H.  Hoffman,  advertising  director 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Gazette:  “We  do  not  solicit  local  tie-up 
to  broadcast  advertising.  We  cannot  see 
that  broadcasting  has  adversely  affected 
newspaper  linage,  but  think  it  too  soon 
to  estimate  the  final  result.  These 
papers  own  and  operate  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  WTAG,  and  I  base  my  belief  on 
our  own  experience.” 

Emanuel  Levi,  general  manager  of  | 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisznlle  Times:  “We  sell  tie-up  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  to  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertisers,  both  local  and  national.  My 
observation  is  that  broadcast  advertising 
is  taking  some  national  linage  from 
newspapers.  Local  broadcast  advertis¬ 
ing  is  having  little  if  any  effect  on  local 
newspaper  linage.” 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
News:  “I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  local 
advertiser  cutting  his  newspaper  space 
on  account  6f  broadcasting.  I  do  not 
believe  it  hurts  national  advertising. 
The  Chattanooga  News  does  not  oper¬ 
ate  a  broadcasting  station,  but  avails  it¬ 
self  of  the  use  of  WOOD,  Chattanooga 
station,  for  broadcasting  early  news  bul¬ 
letins.  Play-by-play  accounts  of  games 
played  by  the  baseball  club  when  out  of 
the  city  are  also  broadcast.  We  have 
taken  the  position  that  handling  the 
news  in  this  way  merely  tends  to  whet 
the  people’s  appetite.” 

H.  C.  Adler,  general  manager  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  said  he  did  not  think 
commercial  broadcasting  was  affecting 
newspaper  advertising. 

Reports  from  other  cities  in  general 
indicated  that  some  tie-up  advertising 
was  being  carried  but  that  comparatively 
little  effect  on  newspaper  linage  had 
been  observed  as  a  result  of  broadcast 
advertising. 


BUSINESS  CHART  SYNDICATED 

A  business  chart  called  “How’s  Busi¬ 
ness?”  by  Freling  Foster  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  King  Features  Syndicate. 
The  charts  illustrate  actual  facts  on 
business  conditions  during  the  first 
months  of  1930  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  nine  preceding 
years.  It  is  issued  three  times  a  week. 

JOINS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Theodore  E.  Metzger  has  succeeded 
Carlyle  Motzer  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  monthlv  and  weekly  publications  of 
the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Until  recently  Metzger  was  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 


Goodrich 
One  Set 
Rollers 

Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc. 

Exclusive  Distributors 

75  West  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


120,664 

papers  a  day 
durinq 

MAY 


5386  gain  over  May  i929 


The  greatest  net 
paid  circulation 
in  the  27  year 
history  of  ... 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


That  last,  final  count,  not  one  month, 
but  every  single  month  of  1930  has 
set  Indianapolis  Star  (Daily)  net  paid 
circulation  soaring  to  new  high  peaks. 
Such  consistent  achievements  conclu¬ 
sively  prove  deserved  merit  in  public 
approval,  confidence  and  reader  inter¬ 
est.  Equally  important.  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  (Sunday)  maintains  the 
greatest  net  paid  circulation  of  any 
Hoosier  newspaper. 


Star  League  Newspapers  Give 
More  Circulation  at  Less  Cost 


KEIXT-SHTTH  OOMPANT 


NEW  TOBK  OmCAOO 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 

DETBOU  ATLANTA 


With  exclusive  morning  publications  in 
the  responsive  Indianapolis  and  Muncie 
trading  areas  and  an  all-day  Terre 
Haute  paper,  The  Star  League  news¬ 
papers  of  Indiana  have  attained  a  cir¬ 
culation  dominance  which  no  possible 
evening  combination  in  these  three 
cities  can  even  attempt  to  compete 
with,  or  meet  Star  League’s  low  group 
rate. 


Schedule  your  advertising  messages  to 
effectively  cover  this  great  worth¬ 
while  triple  market! 


THE  IMDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
THE  MUNCIE  STAR 
THE  TERRE  HAUTE  STARfOST 

TERRE  HAUTE’S  ONLY  ALL-DAY  PAPER 
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ROTHERMERE  EFFECTS 
NEWSPRINT  MERGER 


British  and  Canadian  Interests  United 
in  Hufe  Project — Alliance  Will 
Be  Made  Through  Exchange 
of  Stock 


{Special  to  Editob  &  Pubusber) 

Montreal,  June  12. — One  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  the  development  of 
the  newsprint  industry  was  announced 
today  by  Lord  Rothermere,  president  of 
the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  in  making  known  a  plan 
for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Rothermere 
interests  with  the  Canada  Power  and 
Paper  Corporation,  controlled  by  the 
Holt-Gundy  group.  It  will  consolidate 
British  and  Canadian  capital  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  largest  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturing  corporation  in  the  British 
Empire. 

No  new  capital  issue  is  contemplated. 
The  merger  will  be  effected  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ordinary  shares  of  Anglo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  for  com¬ 
mon  shares  of  Canada  Power  and  Paper 
Corporation  on  the  basis  of  two  and  one- 
fourth  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
latter  corporation  for  one  ordinary  share 
of  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills.  Canada  Power  and  Paper  will 
assume  the  outstanding  debenture  obli¬ 
gations  of  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  and  will  guarantee  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  outstanding  7  per  cent, 
cumulative  preference  shares  of  Anglo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

This  merger  of  the  Rothermere  and 
Holt-Gundy  interests  is  regarded  as  a 
constructive  step  in  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  industry  and  is  thought  to  be  a 
decided  move  towards  strengthening  Im¬ 
perial  relations  and  focusing  the  interest 
of  British  investors  on  the  development 
of  Canadian  natural  resources. 

_  During  the  past  eight  years  the  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  industry,  with  its  output 
of  a  grade  of  paper  that  is  chiefly  used 
in  printing  newspapers  and  its  landred 
products,  has  made  rapid  advances.  For 
1929  the  newsprint  production  of  the 
Dominion  touched  a  figure  approaching 
2,800,000  tons  compared  with  1,200,000 
tons  in  1921  and  only  3.t0,000  tons  about 
15  years  ago. 

Viscount  Rothermere,  president  of 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
is  known  internationally  as  head  of  the 
largest  publishing  interests  in  the  British 
F.mpire.  He  is  the  chairman  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers,  Limited,  the  Daily 
Mail  Trust,  pmited,  and  Northcliffe 
Newspapers,  Limited.  The  former  com¬ 
pany  owns  the  London  Daily  Mail,  with 
a  circulation  of  nearly  2,000’000  copies  a 
day  (the  largest  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  world),  the  London  Evening 
Xc7i’s,  with  the  largest  net  sale  of  any 
evening  paper  in  the  world,  and  the 
Sunday^  Disfiatch,  circulating  throughout 
the  British  Isles. 

Northcliffe  New;spapers,  Limited,  owns 
a  chain  of  provincial  evening  newspapers. 

The  present  holders  of  Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  ordinary  shares 
will  become  large  shareholders  in  Canada 
Power  and  Paper  Corporation,  Viscount 
Rothermere  announced. 

-Although  the  guarantee  of  the  deben¬ 
tures  is  assumed  by  Canada  Power, 
owners  of  the  debentures  will  continue 
to  hold  the  guarantee  of  Daily  Mirror 
Newspapers,  Limited,  and  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  Newspapers  (1920),  Limited, 
which  are  the  companies  that  guaranteed 
the  issue  prior  to  the  public  offer  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Daily  capacity  production  of  the 
combined  _  companies  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  2,.500  tons  of  new.sprint,  plus  a 
large  tonnage  of  pulp,  krah  and  board 
papers. 

Present  shareholders  of  Anglo-Canad¬ 
ian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  will 
be  represented  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Canada  _  Power  and  Paper  Corpora¬ 
tion.  of  which  approximately  97  per  cent 
of  the  stock  will  be  held  by  British  and 
Canadian  investors. 

.\nglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
owns  a  newsprint  mill  near  Quebec  City, 
with  a  site  of  about  70  acres  on  tidewater 
and  with  deepwater  frontage  on  the  St. 


CHATTANOOGA  NEWS  IMPROVES  PLANT 


Photo  shows  Mrs.  Sarah  Fort  Milton,  mother  of  the  late  George  F.  Milton  and 
grandmother  of  the  present  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  News,  in  the  act  of 
pressing  the  button  that  started  the  daily’s  new  press  June  9.  From  left  to 
right  those  in  the  group  are:  Walter  C.  Johnson,  general  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  the  News;  J.  B.  Pound,  former  publisher;  E. \.  (3iapin,a  director 
of  the  paper;  George  F.  Milton,  the  present  editor  and  publisher,  and 
Mrs.  Milton. 


The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Ncii'S  has 
just  completed  a  $150,(100  expansion 
program  including  the  installation  of  a 
new  high-speed  Scott  Mezzanine  type 
decuple  press.  \  three  story  brick  and 
concrete  addition  was  added  to  the  News 
plant  in  which  to  house  the  new  press 

Lawrence  River  suitable  for  ocean-go¬ 
ing  vessels.  It  also  controls  large  and 
valuable  timber  reserves.  The  limits 
originally  acquired  by  the  company  are 
situated  on  the  Manicougan  River,  and 
those  limits,  together  with  others  sub¬ 
sequently  acquired,  are  estimated  to  con¬ 
tain  more  than  10,000,(XX)  cords. 

The  company  obtains  power  from 
Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  under  a  contract  running  for  25 
years  from  1927,  with  option  of  renewal. 

The  directors  of  the  Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  are  as 
follows :  Viscount  Rothermere,  presi¬ 

dent  :  Frank  W.  Clarke,  vice-president ; 
Sir  Herbert  Holt,  Hon.  Smeaton  W  hite, 
Montreal ;  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick, 
Quebec ;  R.  C.  McMichael.  Montreal ; 
John  Cowley,  London ;  E.  A.  Surshani, 
London;  Frank  J.  Humphrey,  New 
York :  Hon.  Esmond  Harmsworth  ;  R.  .\. 
Meinnes,  Quebec ;  A.  E.  Linforth,  Lon¬ 
don;  W.  T.  Clarke,  Quebec  and  J.  D. 
Gilmour,  Quebec. 

The  (Canada  Power  and  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  produces  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  all  new.sprint  manufactured 
in  Canada,  and  more  than  9  per  cent  of 
the  entire  world’s  output,  is  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  five  large,  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turing  companies.  The  principal  prop¬ 
erties  are  Belgo-Canadian  mill,  St. 
Maurice  mill,  Laurentide  mill.  Port 

.\lfred  mill  and  Wayagamack  mill.  .Ml 

five  mills  have  facilities  for  making  their 
own  groundwood  pulp  and  sulphite  pulp. 
The  Wayagamack  division,  in  addition  to 
manufacturing  newsprint,  owns  and 

operates  one  of  the  largest  kraft  paper 

mills  in  the  world. 

The  mills  are  situated  at  Shawinigan 
Falls,  Grand’Mere,  Three  Rivers,  Cap 
de  la  Madeleine  and  Port  Alfred — all  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec — and  the  three 
latter  are  at  tidewater,  which  constitutes 
an  important  advantage  in  making  ocean 
shipments. 

The  corporation  has  other  important 
interests  and  is  provided  with  low-cost 
power,  each  mill  being  situated  close  to 
a  large  hydro-electric  development.  Its 
timber  areas  embrace  more  than  21.6(X) 
square  miles  and  are  estimated  to  contain 
approximatelv  90.(X)fl.r)00  cords  of  pulp- 
wood. 


and  provide  for  other  expansions.  The 
press  was  officially  placed  in  operation 
Monday  morning,  June  9. 

In  addition  to  the  new  press  a  new 
engraving  department  was  added  and 
larger  and  more  modern  quarters  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  stereotyping  department. 

PROBAK  ^PLANNING  DRIVE 


Autostrop  Will  Ubc  780  Newspapers 
to  Introduce  New  Rsizor 

Sale  of  the  new  Probak  razor  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Autostrop  Safety  Razor 
Cf)mpany  to  carry  its  Probak  blades, 
has  already  begun  in  a  few  cities,  and 
a  complete  advertising  campaign  for  both 
razor  and  blades  will  open  very  shortly 
in  a  list  of  about  180  city  newspapers 
and  nearly  600  small-town  papers. 

With  few  exceptions  the  advertising 
will  be  placed  in  the  same  newspapers 
which  have  been  publishing  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  Probak  blades.  The  size  of 
the  copy,  however,  will  be  increased,  it 
was  stated  by  Charles  M.  Prifzker,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  .^utostrop. 

The  Probak  razor  has  been  undergoing 
development  for  some  time.  On  account 
of  its  pecular  construction,  Probak  blades 
must  be  used  with  it,  although  the  blades 
themselves  may  be  used  with  nearly 
all  the  well-known  makes  of  razor. 

.Another  new  razor  is  being  developed 
by  the  American  Safety  Razor  Company, 
maker  of  Gem,  Ever-Ready,  and  Star 
razors.  Plans  for  this  are  still  indefinite 
it  was  said  at  the  company’s  advertising 
department,  even  the  name  being  unde¬ 
cided.  When  it  is  placed  on  the  market, 
it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  introduced  one 
region  at  a  time  instead  of  nationally. 


NEW  CIGARETTE  MARKETED 


Test  Campaign  Begun  in  Chicago  by 
Makers  of  Raleighs 

\  test  advertising  campaign  for  a  new 
cigarette,  called  Wings,  began  this  week 
in  Chicago,  newspapers  and  posters  being 
used.  The  new  prcxiuct  is  made  by 
Brown  &•  Williamson  Tobacco  Corpora¬ 
tion,  makers  of  Raleigh  cigarettes  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  smoking  tobacco. 

Copy  emphasizes  the  slogan.  “No  more 
crushed  or  half -empty  cigarettes.”  pack¬ 
ages  being  designed  to  protect  the  con¬ 
tents.  .A  similar  packaging  idea  was  in- 
trcKluced  when  the  Raleigh  cigarette  was 
put  on  the  market  early  in  1929. 


SMITH  NEW  CHAIRMAN 
OF  FOURTH  DISTRICT 

“Sex  Appeal”  and  “Fear  Motif" 
Advertising  Discussed  at  Cob- 


vention  of  Florida 
Clubs 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  F 

Miami,  Fla.,  June  11. — Use  of  “sot  i 
appeal”  in  advertising,  the  “fear”  factor 
as  a  means  of  sales  appeal,  and  Florida’s 
future  recovery  from  the  after  boom 
depression,  were  matters  discussed  at  th( 
Fourth  District  convention  of  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  .■America,  in  se$. 
sion  here  yesterday  and  today. 

Henry  J.  Smith  of  Miami  was  elected 
governor  of  the  district  at  the  closing 
session  today  and  Orlando,  Fla.,  nas 
selected  as  the  next  meeting  place.  Other  ; 
officers  named  were :  Harry  E.  Bums, 
Jacksonville,  district  vice-president; 
Joseph  Laube,  Orlando,  secretary;  T.  St 
Griffith,  St.  Petersburg,  treasurer  and 
.Arthur  Ivor  Sibbring,  Tampa,  director,  j 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the  New  York  ' 
Sitn,  president-elect  of  the  organization, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  opening  session. 

He  pointed  out  the  remarkable  d^ 
velopment  in  Florida  since  his  last  visit 
five  years  ago  and  said :  “There  is  no 
doubt  that  Florida  is  coming  back. 

“Florida,  however,  can  prosper  only 
as  other  parts  of  the  country  prosper. 

If  advertising  sores  are  allowed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  Florida  will  suffer 
from  the  contagion.  If  advertising  is 
allowed  to  become  discredited  outside  of 
Florida,  then  it  is  a  certainty  that  its 
prestige  will  be  lowered  in  Florida  r^ 
gardless  of  your  efforts  to  protect  it. 

“It  is  utterly  unthinkable  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Florida,  should  be  anjlhing 
but  nationally  mindetl  in  their  considera¬ 
tion  of  advertising  as  a  factor  in  their 
business  lives.” 

Present  day  trends  in  advertising  uith 
particular  reference  to  “sex  appeal”  the 
“fear”  element,  and  the  emotional  appeal 
were  discussed  by  Arthur  Ivor  Sihbring, 
president  of  the  Tampa  Advertising 
Club  and  former  London  journalist 

Mr.  Sibbring  decried  what  he  described 
as  the  “dragging  in  of  sex”  where  it 
has  no  relation  to  the  product  to  be  sold. 
Modern  advertising  he  said,  has  suffered 
from  the  “Barnum  period”  of  exagger¬ 
ated  and  bombastic  claims,  the  patent 
medicine  period  and  the  “hectic  fever” 
period. 

The  most  recent  appeal,  he  said,  has 
been  to  the  logic  of  the  consumer  and  a 
still  later  type  is  that  appealing  to  the 
woman  through  her  emotions  and  inr 
stincts. 

Jacksonville  and  Atlanta  were  cited  as 
examples  of  cities  which  know  how  to 
advertise  their  advantages,  by  Harry  E 
Burns  of  the  Jacksonville  club  and  head 
of  the  Burns  Advertising  Agency.  Ex¬ 
pensive  research  work  was  done  by  the 
cities  to  get  information  on  which  to  : 
base  their  advertising,  he  said. 
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PROMOTIONS  IN  PITTSBURGH  Pai 

tio 


Neil  Swanson,  Press  M.  E.,  Announces 
Executive  Appointments 

Titles  were  assigned  to  a  numlier  of 
editorial  men  on  the  Pittsburgh  Prtss 
this  week,  according  to  announcem^ 
made  by  Neil  H.  Swanson,  manag^ 
editor.  Under  the  new  arrangement  vV. 
\V.  Forster  has  been  named  acting  news 
editor;  \V.  A.  White,  acting  busii^s 
editor;  Lawrence  Fagan,  acting  city  edi¬ 
tor ;  and  Jack  Hollister  and  Fred  Kury, 
acting  assistant  city  editors. 

Other  appointments  announced  were 
those  of  Henry  Zevbel  in  charge  of 
.stock  and  bond  market  tables;  and  \V. 

R.  Mitchel  to  direct  development  of 
church,  religious  organization  and  fr>‘ 
ternal  news.  R.  B.  Fitzgerald  and  }■ 

F.  Beaman  have  been  transferred  iro® 
the  copv  desk  to  head  the  rewrite  bat-  ! 
tery.  Perry  Freeman  has  been  cc«-  r 
firmed  as  head  of  the  copy  desk.  Speciai  ■ 
commendation  was  given  in  the  W- 
nouncement  to  Vin  Sweeney,  Sunday  e^ 
tor,  and  John  Sikes,  assistant  spo™  j 
editor.  i 
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CHICAGO  AROUSED  BY 
UNCLE  MURDER 


(Continued  from  page  8) 


clean  out  its  gunmen.  The  attitude  is 
that  ‘they’ve  gone  too  far’.  Well,  we 
have  heard  that  cry  before.  We’ll  be¬ 
lieve  Chicago’s  gangdom  is  broken  when 
killings  stop.”  „ 

Los  Angeles  Times — “The  latest 
phases  in  the  gang  war  in  Chicago  are 
tte  fruit  of  the  city’s  former  indifference 
to  the  growth  of  racketeering,  extortion 
and  political  corruption.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  the  slaying  of  a  reporter  of 
Chicago’s  principal  newspaper  was  the 
boldest  stroke  of  all,  a  blow  at  public 
opinion  itself.” 

From  all  sections  of  the  nation,  news¬ 
paper  folk  sent  expressions  of  sympathy. 
Many  were  old  friends  of  Lingle,  many 
»'ere*inspired  alone  by  the  common  bonds 
of  the  Fourth  Estate.  Houston  police  re¬ 
porters  in  a  message  declared: 

“Seven  Houston  police  reporters  wish 
to  express  their  condolences  to  a  strange 
city  desk  for  the  death  of  A1  Lingle, 
another  reporter,  who  has  gone  to  his 
death  with  a  devotion  for  duty  that  we 
all  admire.” 

“Murder  of  Alfred  Lingle  a  challenge 
to  Chicago.  The  reporters  of  the  Daily 
Star  send  their  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family,”  said  a  message  from 
Athol  P.  Clow  reporter  for  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star. 

Emile  H.  Gauvreau,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  tele¬ 
graphed  : 

“.Accept  my  sincerest  sympathy  in  the 
tragedy  which  befell  one  of  your  staff. 
Wish  to  state  that  we  will  pledge  our 
support  to  anything  you  may  suggest  to 
see  that  the  murderer  or  murderei  s  pay 
the  penalty  in  full.” 

William  Wise,  former  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  man  and  one  of  Lingle’s  old 
friends,  now  working  on  the  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Times  wrote: 

“Wish  to  express  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  boys  in  the  loss  of  Jake. 
Wish  there  was  .something  I  could  do. 
Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  in  any 


HUGE  REWARD  OFFT)RED 
FOR  LINGLE’S  SLAYER 

^HE  following  agencies  have 
offered  rewards  totalling  $55,100 
for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  who  are  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  Jake  Lingle: 
Chicago  Tribune,  $25,000. 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
$25,000. 

Chicago  Evening  Post,  $5,000. 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Press  Club, 
$100. 


Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor  of  the 
Philadcll'hia  Evening  Bulletin  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  declared : 

“The  .American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  as  a  body  and  each  individual 
member  are  concerned  in  the  detection 
and  pro.secution  of  the  murderer  of 
-Alfred  Lingle. 

"If  the  gangsters  of  Chicago  have 
been  so  foolhardy  as  to  attempt  to  in¬ 
timidate  a  newspaper  in  its  proper  service 
of  public  intere.st  it  is  our  duty  and  that 
of  the  entire  newspaper  profession  to 
accept  and  answer  the  challenge  side  by 
side  with  the  Tribune  . 

“If  Lingle  was  murdered  because  fie, 
p  a  reporter,  was  in  possession  of  such 
knowledge  that  his  life  was  forfeited 
for  the  protection  of  the  gang,  it  is 
none  the  less  the  cause  of  every  news¬ 
paper  and  every  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  country  to  demonstrate  to 


gangdom,  in  whatever  community  it  may 
operate,  that  the  public’s  right  to  honest, 
fearless  newspaper  service  is  not  to  be 
denied,  and  that  when  gangdom  makes 
w’ar  upon  one  man  engaged  in  that  serv¬ 
ice  it  makes  war  upon  all.” 

The  Hudson  County  (N.J.)  Press 
Club,  J.  Albert  Dear,  Jr.,  president,  sent 
the  following  message  to  the  publishers 
of  the  Tribune: 

“Don  Mellett  smashed  the  Canton 
crime  ring.  He  sleeps  in  a  hero’s  grave. 

“Alfred  Lingle,  your  reporter,  has  not 
died  in  vain  if  he  too,  proves  the  post¬ 
humous  scourge  that  cleans  Chicago  of 
underworld  dominion. 

“Trustees  of  the  Hudson  County 
Press  Club.  Inc.,  met  June  11  in  Jersey 
City’  and  voted  to  transmit  to  you  their 
hope  that  the  war  you  have  editorially 
declared  on  Chicago  gangdom  will  con¬ 
clude  only  with  the  peace  of  unconditional 
surrender  by  the  underworld. 

“God  speed  your  fight.” 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
through  E.  H.  Harris,  its  president 
wired : 

“The  murder  of  Lingle  is  a  challenge 
to  all  newspapers.  Every  publisher  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  quick  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  the  administration  of  justice  to 
the  murderer.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  in  jeopardy.” 

Military  honors  were  accorded  L’nple 
Thursday  when  his  body  was  laid  to  rest 
in  Mount  Carmel  Cemetery.  His  service 
in  the  Naval  Intelligence  unit  of  the 
LYiited  States  Navy  entitled  him  to  this 
honor.  The  program  for  the  services  in¬ 
cluded  :  An  escort  of  members  of  Medill 
Post,  American  Legion,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  from  Madison  and  Central 
avenues  to  the  church ;  100  mounted 
police  followed  bv  a  detachment  on  foot 
in  command  of  Mai.  John  Bauder;  the 
Police  Department  Band ;  a  firing  squad 
delegated  from  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station  to  fire  the  last  salute 
over  his  grave:  sailors  from  the  train¬ 
ing  station;  detachments  from  the  Illinois 
Naval  Reserves :  members  of  Gas.  Light 
and  Coke  Companv’s  Post  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  and  other  organizations. 

T-ingle  was  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
faith  at  the  age  of  eight  in  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Church.  There  he  had  mar¬ 
ried.  eight  years  ago,  and  there  Father 
Jerome  Mulhern.  a  close  friend,  sang 
requiem  high  mass. 
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the  Standard  Advertising  Register 
—  the  Red  Book  —  anticipates 
your  needs.  We  are  way  out  in 
front.  Subscribe  today! 
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"MATT" 

MORLEY 


says: 


It  must  be  an  exceptionally  fine 
mat  that  comes  into  the  field  and 
establishes  itself  in  a  few  years. 
That’s  exactly  what  the  Morley 
Mat  has  done.  It’s  in,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  its  users  are 


increasing. 


The  producers  of  Morley  Mats 
guarantee  to  keep  up  the  high 
standards  of  quality  that  have 
characterized  their  product 
since  the  first  day  of  manu¬ 
facture. 


MORLEY  BUTTON 


.MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MORLEY 
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proper  delivery  to  subscribers?  What 
results  were  obtained  and  was  ch^e 
worth-while? 

What  is  being  done  to  offset  dimin¬ 
ishing  train  service  due  to  bus  com¬ 
petition  ? 

How  can  and  should  bus  or  stage 
rates  be  standardized?  Would  a  Bus 
Rate  Committee  with  a  chairman  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  bus  companies  into  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  be  effective? 

Are  newspaper  boxes  on  R.F.D. 
automobile  routes  needed?  Is  this  help^ 
ful  or  does  if  slow  down  delivery?  Have 
state  laws  governing  such  boxes  been 
changed  for  the  good  of  newspapers 
and  how? 

Are  efforts  to  make  boys  good  car¬ 
riers  and  salesmen  of  more  value  to 
all  than  time  spent  on  bands,  athletic 
teaching,  etc.? 

How  to  interest  a  dealer  in  pushing 
your  paper — what  can  you  do  for  him 
to  get  him  interested  in  your  efforts? 

Is  the  giving  of  rewards  to  boys  for 
subscriptions  as  satisfactory  on  short 
term  orders  as  for  long  term? 

On  the  smaller  papers,  are  neighbor¬ 
hood  towns  news  columns  necessary  and 
do  they  warrant  the  space  devoted  to 
them  from  a  circulation  standpoint? 

How'  best  to  build  circulation  and  not 
cut  prices  or  give  premiums? 

What  successful  methods  are  there  for 
promoting  circulation  through  boys  in 
small  outlying  towns? 

Should  enough  space  be  devoted  to 
radio  programs  to  give  out  of  town 
subscribers  the  continuity  of  programs? 

Do  monthly  or  weekly  collections 
prove  best  in  handling  home  delivered 
circulation  from  a  purely  circulation 
viewpoint  ? 

What  is  the  best  action  to  minimize 
complaints  on  carrier  delivery? 

Is  all  year  round  promotion  on  mail 
subscription  profitable? 

What  are  the  most  successful  methods 
for  promoting  mail  subscription? 

Thursday  Morning, 

9  :()0  O’clock 

22.  The  Airplane  in  Circulation- 
Today  AND  Tomorrow: — Joseph  Bunt¬ 
ing,  Bloowinf/ton  (Ill.)  Pantagraph; 
J.  C.  Montgomery,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
AVic'j;  W.  A.  Cordingley,  Des  Moints 
(la.)  Register-Tribune. 

23.  Circulation  Building  Efforts: 
A  Little  Better — Little  Differ¬ 
ent: — W.  E.  Pruett,  IVilmington 
(N.C.)  Slar-Nezcs. 

Election  of  Officers.  Selection  of 
Next  Meeting  Place.  Unfinished  Busi¬ 
ness.  Adjournment  of  Conventioa 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors. 


gvirer;  A.  W.  Davis,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial-Appeal ;  George  Erb,  Jr., 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)Aewj. 

13.  What  Stands  Out  as  My  Most 
Important  Work  in  Getting  Circu¬ 
lation  ? — Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News- 
Journal;  Ernest  P.  Schwartz,  Des 
M oines  Register-  T ribune. 

14.  Effective  Methods  in  Country 
Circulation  and  Are  the  Increas¬ 
ing  Charges  of  Country  Agents  for 
Trucking,  Transferring,  etc.,  to  Con¬ 
tinue? — L.  E.  Brumleu,  Houston  Post- 
Dispateh;  J.  R.  Marks,  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen. 

15.  Serial  Stories:  How  to  Pro¬ 
mote  Them  to  Secure  New  Readers: 
— L.  J.  Hoffman,  St.  Louis  Star. 

16.  O.  C.  Harn,  Managing  Director 
OF  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
— “The  A.B.C.  and  its  relation  to  the 
circulation  manager’s  work.’’ 

17.  E.  W.  Chandler,  Chief  Auditor, 
A.B.C. — Questions  and  answers. 

Wednesday  Afternoon, 

2:00  O’clock 

18.  The  Newspaper  Boy: — Laws  as 
they  exist  and  how  they  should  be 
modernized  for  the  newspaper  boy.  How 
to  have  him  appreciated  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  —  for  his  good  —  for  our 
good.  Introduction  by  President 
Howard  W.  Stodghill;  R.  L.  McLean, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  M.  H.  Brandon, 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer;  L.  M. 
Hammond,  Jr.,  Boston  Transcript;  L. 
W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  IVorld; 
W.  D.  Miller,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post; 
R.  E.  Mohler,  Colorado  Springs  ((3olo.) 
Gazette-Telegraph. 

Who  has  raised  prices  in  past  year  and  19.  Circulation  Promotion:  What 
with  what  result?  W’hat  plans  were  Methods  IhioDUCE  the  Best  Results 
used  in  promoting  change?  Is  it  advis-  in  Proportion  to  Financial  Outlay? 
able  now?  Who  has  lowered  prices?  — Charles  Payne,  Indianapolis  Star. 
What  was  gained?  20.  What  Circulation  Methods  on 

1  )o  newspaper  racks  used  on  street  cor-  the  Pacific  Coast  are  Improvements 
ners  and  in  stores  increase  sales  enough  0\t.r  Methods  in  the  East? — R.  J. 
to  justify  expense?  Corrigan,  Los  Angeles  Rxaniiner. 

Does  a  better  printed  paper  sell  more  21.  An  Example  of  Carrier  Boy 
readily  than  a  poorly  printed  one?  Salesmanship: — An  actual  demonstra- 

Is  a  survey  of  this  worthwhile  to  get  tion  will  be  given  by  two  teams  of  car- 
the  reaction  and  then  to  check  your  rier  salesmen — one  team  representing  the 
quality  of  ink,  paper  and  mechanical  Indianapolis  Star,  and  the  other,  the 
efforts?  Lotiisville  Cotirier-Joruanl  and  Times. 

Who  uses  rubber  bands  in  delivery?  Round  Table  Meeting 

What  improvement  does  this  give?  In  charge  of  morning  group:  M.  W'. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Halmacher,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 

11.  Accident  Co.sts,  Prevention,  Oklahoman;  Walter  .Mexander,  Mem- 

ETc.,  IN  use  of  Ai’tomobiles  AND  phis  (Tcnn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 
Trucks: — W.  C.  Hixson,  Syracuse  In  charge  of  evening  group;  T.  J. 
(N.Y.)  Post -Standard ;  C.  R.  Deuell,  Dowling,  Neto  York  Telegram;  Horace 
Chicago  Ezvning  American;  N.  R.  Powell,  Nashznllc  (Tenn.)  Banner. 
Hoover,  Nczv  York  World.  Has  billboard  adverti^'ng  proved  a 

12.  Truck  Transportation: — Con-  benefit  to  circulation? 

tract  service  versus  owning  truck: —  W'ho  has  changed  from  bicycle  car- 
Walter  Hoots,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En-  rier  delivery  to  foot  delivery  to  improve 


1.  C.  M.  A.  TO  EMPHASIZE  ECONOMY 


Dond?  In  a  lump  sum  or  by  weekly 
payment  accumulation? 

What  circulation  or  news  feature  has 
brought  a  gain  in  the  past  year? 

Do  any  papers  collect  in  advance  for 
city  carrier  delivery? 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan;  W’.  G. 
Mercier,  Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette. 

9.  Motor  Subscribers  Delivery  Cost 
AND  Methods. — E.  P.  Hopwood,  Port- 


J.  N.  Eisenlord. 

land  (Ore.)  Oregonian;  C.  H.  Herring, 
Raleigh  (K.C.)  Times. 

10.  Are  Joint  or  Competitive  Agen¬ 
cies  IN  Country  Towns  Best  for  Com¬ 
petitive  Newspapers? — C.  L.  Stretch, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Harold 
Hough,  P'ort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Round  Table  Meeting. 

The  Chair  will  direct  where  the  groups 
will  gather.  A  group  of  five  members 
will  sit  as  trouble  or  advice  experts,  with 
whom  members  are  invited  to  lake  up 
individual  problems. 

Discussions  will  be  divided  into  two 
groups  for  morning  and  evening  papers. 
Sunday  subjecst  will  be  discussed  by  the 
morning  group.  Each  group  will  first 
take  up  the  subjects  listed,  applying  to 
its  papers,  the  subjects  as  they  fit  into 
the  morning  or  evening  operation. 

In  charge  of  morning  group :  Horace 
E.  Payne.  .Muncie  (Ind.)  Star;  J.  Paul 
Kiengle,  Springfield  (Ill.)  State-Journal. 

In  charge  of  evening  group:  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune ; 
Harry  W.  Cullis,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times. 

Insurance:  Does  the  $10,000  or 

$5.0(X)  policy  have  a  bigger  pull  than  the 
$1,000  in  the  smaller  cities?  In  the 
larger  cities? 

How  many  use  insurance  to  tie  up  sub¬ 
scribers  ? 

.\t  this  point,  members  are  requested 
to  speak  up  individually  on  how  they 
operate  and  results  obtained. 

How  many  use  insurance,  solely,  as  a 
reader  service? 

WTiat  is  new  about  insurance  circula¬ 
tion  plans  and  benefits? 

What  help  do  insurance  people  give 
newspapers  to  promote  the  insurance 
idea’ 

What  methods  are  employed  to  get 
readers  to  subscribe  when  away  on  vaca¬ 
tion? 

Through  canvassing  in  advance ; 
announcement  by  boxes  in  paper ; 
obtaining  information  from  railroad 
ticket  offices ;  by  phone  to  likely 
vacationists? 

Is  a  uniform  wholesale  rate  to  carriers 
desirable  or  should  it  be  graded  for  terri¬ 
tory  covered? 

After  order  is  secured,  what  has  proven 
helpful  in  holding  the  home  subscriber? 

Is  it  necessary  to  make  a  special  lower 
mail  rate  for  city  subscribers  going  on 
vacation  ? 

What  contests  bring  actual  circulation 
through  the  reader  interest  created? 

Are  sample  copies  a  waste  or  is  the  use 
of  them  a  help? 

Is  a  cash  bond  better  than  a  business 
man’s  guarantee? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  cash 


EXECUTIVES  APPOINTED 


PUBLISHER  PRESENTS  RIFLE  TROPHY 


F.  G.  Storey  Named  Editor  of  R.  W. 

Page  Dailies  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

Following  the  purchase  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun  by  the 
R.*  W’.  Page  Corporation,  publisher  of 
the  Columbus  Ledger,  the  two  papers 
are  being  published  from  the  plant  of 
the  Ledger. 

R.  W.  Page  will  continue  as  general 
manager  of  the  papers  comprising  the 
Page  corporation.  Fred  G.  Storey, 
former  business  manager  of  the  Ledger, 
has  become  editor  of  the  Enquirer-Sun; 
J.  F.  Crook  continues  as  editor  of  the 
Ledger  and  W.  E.  Page  is  publisher  of 
both  papers. 

The  Enquirer-Sun,  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  the  South,  was  established 
in  1828  by  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  who 
later  became  the  first  vice-president  and 
then  president  of  the  Republic  of  Tex«. 
Under  the  editorship  of  Julian  Harris, 
the  paper  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for 
meritorious  service  in  1926.  The  Pa?' 
corporation  owns  papers  in  Bradenton 
Fla.,  and  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  Columbus  holdings. 

TWO  DEGREES  FOR  BOWERS 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  editorial  writer  fw 
the  New  York  Ez'cning  World,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  uu- 
versity  of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia 
June  11.  Next  week  Mr.  Bowers  will 
receive  a  Doctor  of  Literature  degree 
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Russell  R.  Whitman  (left),  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Georf’ian-American, 
shown  presenting  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  trophy  to  George  S.  Roach, 
president  of  the  Georgia  Military  Academy,  Gainesville,  Ga.  The  G.  M.  C. 
marksmen  won  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  National  Rifle  Shoot  for 
Southern  military  schools. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  14,  1930 
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CAMROSE-  rothermere 
decide  against  war 

Latter  Agrees  Not  to  Extend  Chain 
of  Evening  Papers  in  Provin¬ 
cial  Cities  of  Great 
Britain 


(By  cable  to  Editor  &  Publishek) 

London,  June  12. — Lord  Camrose, 
chairman  of  the  Allied  Newspapers, 
which  publishes  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  and  other  papers,  announced  to¬ 
day  th®*  agreement  had  been  made 
with  the  Northcliffe  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  whereby  Lxjrd  Rothermere  will 
abandon  his  plans  to  start  publication 
of  the  Evening  Worlds  in  Cardiff,  Shef¬ 
field  and  Aberdeen,  where  Allied  News¬ 
papers  already  publishes  evening  papers. 

Lord  Rothermere,  brother  of  Lord 
Northcliffe,  last  fall  electrified  the  Brit- 
I'sh  newspaper  world  with  his  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  intended  establishing  a 
string  of  Evening  Worlds  throughout 
provincial  Fingland.  His  announcement 
followed  the  success  of  the  Evening 
World,  established  in  May,  1929,  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  and  which  reached  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  198,(XX)  on  its  first  100  days 
of  existence.  Retention  oi  local  fea¬ 
tures  “but  raising  them  to  the  high 
standard  of  excellence”  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper  was  held  as  the  chief  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  Newcastle  experi¬ 
ment. 

At  that  time  Lord  Rothermere  stated 
that  the  provincial  papers  owned  by  his 
company  in  Swansea  and  Derby  would 
be  converted  into  Evening  Worlds,  and 
that  plans  were  being  made  to  establish 
the  paper  in  Cardiff,  Sheffield,  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  elsewhere  through  the 
country. 

"In  the  choice  of  our  further  centres 
of  activity,”  he  added,  “we  shall  pay  no 
attention  to  what  particular  chain  of 
newspapers  may  already  own  an  eve¬ 
ning  journal  there,  though  it  so  happens 
that  Allied  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  is  already 
established  in  most  of  the  great  provin¬ 
cial  areas  of  population.” 

Lord  Camrose  is  a  brother  of  Sir 
Comer  Berry,  head  of  the  Berry  Group, 
which  controls  Allied  Newspapers.  The 
holding  of  this  organization  are  second 
only  to  those  of  the  Northcliffe  news¬ 
papers,  including  a  long  list  of  provin¬ 
cial  dailies. 


RUNNING  PHOTO  CONTEST 


Chicago  Tribune  Giving  Prizes  for 
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Mother-and-Child  Pictures 

First  weekly  prizes  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  the 
ten  mothers  whose  photographs  of 
themselves  and  their  babies  were  se¬ 
lected  by  Doris  Blake,  woman’s  editor, 
as  the  best  submitted  last  week  in  the 
Metropolitan  section  contest  for  Chi¬ 
cago’s  most  appealing  mother  and  child. 

A  trust  of  $7,500  is  to  be  divided 
among  116  mothers.  The  contest  ends 
Aug.  1  and  a  grand  award  of  $1,000 
will  be  given  at  the  close.  In  adclition, 
weekly  prizes  are  being  paid  for  photo¬ 
graphs  which  appear  in  the  Sunday 
^*?'^ravure  section  of  the  Tribune. 

The  only  rule  of  the  contest  is  that 
Ihe  baby  be  less  than  24  months  old. 


TO  HOLD  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Lagrange  (Ga.)  News  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  cooking  school  to  be  held 
Jffle  23,  24  and  25  with  Miss  Louise 
Brown  as  home  economist  in  charge, 
j^ong  the  features  of  the  school  will 
^  cake  and  pie  baking  contest  in 
which  the  capital  prizes  include  an  elec- 
mc  range  and  an  electric  refrigerator. 


newspaper  BILL  PASSED 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  12.— With 
he  ^ssage  by  the  Senate  of  the  bill 
providing  that  subscription  charges  for 
wspaj^rs  and  periodicals  purchased  by 
*,  government  departments  hie 

P*'<1  in  advance  both  houses  of  Congress 
n  in  agreement  on  the  idea  and  the 
w  now  awaiting  the  signature 

President  Hoover. 


DALLAS  SEEKS  “RECOGNITION” 


Advertising  League  Protests  Failure 
to  Get  A.  F.  A.  Office 

Decision  to  defer  payment  of  further 
dues  to  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  until  the  Tenth  District  is 
given  “official  recognition”  by  the  feder¬ 
ation,  was  reached  at  a  recent  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Dallas  Advertising 
League.  George  B.  Latham,  president 
of  the  league  and  delegate  to  the  recent 
Federation  convention  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  told  of  efforts  to  make  the 
southern  and  western  clubs  more  than 
mere  “feeders”  to  the  federation,  as  they 
were  called. 

The  Tenth  District  is  composed  of 
parts  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana. 

An  officer  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  -America  pointed  out  that  at  least 
four  other  districts  have  no  members  on 
the  board  of  directors,  and  that  no 
attempt  is  made  to  distribute  member¬ 
ships  geographically.  The  directors 
elected  at  the  Washington  convention, 
he  said,  were  named  by  a  nominating 
committee  of  outstanding  men,  and  so  far 
as  he  knew  no  question  of  regional  repre¬ 
sentation  had  been  raised  until  after  the 
nominations  had  been  ratified  at  the 
annual  business  meeting. 


FOSTER  ADDRESSES  EDITORS 


Foreign  Newspaper  Men  Given  a 
Luncheon  in  Houston 

Members  of  the  party  of  European 
journalists  touring  the  United  States 
under  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  World  Peace  were  urged  by 
M.  E.  Foster,  editor  of  the  Houston 
Press,  at  a  luncheon  tendered  the  visitors 
in  Houston,  to  lend  their  efforts  toward 
effecting  proper  co-operation  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  international  news. 

Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  Houston  Post- 
Dispatch  paragrapher  and  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  sent  abroad  from  the  United  States 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  presided  at 
the  luncheon. 

EXPLAINS  BIG  EDITION 

Details  of  preparing  a  112-page  an¬ 
niversary  edition  of  the  Marietta  (O.) 
Times  were  explained  by  L.  E.  Toller, 
advertising  manager,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Select  List  in  Columbus,  June 
7.  The  special  edition,  Mr.  Toller  told 
the  gathering,  which  included  nearly  the 
entire  membership  of  51  publishers,  car¬ 
ried  11,200  inches  of  advertising. 


NEW  PLANT  FOR  IOWA  DAILY 

T.  S.  Willis,  Janesville,  Wis.,  has 
been  awarded  contract  for  construction 
rtf  the  Washington  (la.)  Journal’s  new 
$.30, 000  building,  which  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  Oct.  1.  The  new  plant 
will  front  42  feet  on  North  avenue  and 
will  be  112  feet  deep. 


STARTS  SUGGESTION  BOX 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  has 
has  started  a  suggestion  box,  offering 
employes  from  $1  to  $25  for  ideas  on 
improvements  and  cost  cutting.  Slips 
are  given  out  with  numbers  on  them, 
and  the  prizes  are  awarded  according 
to  numbers,  rather  than  names. 


MARKS  80th  BIRTHDAY 

After  57  years  of  service  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Bostmi  Herald  and 
Trai'elcr,  James  Pym  recently  celebrated 
his  SOth  birthday.  Mr.  Pym  is  still  at 
work,  in  the  proof  reading  department 
now. 


FISK  RUBBER  ACCOUNT  PLACED 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  makers 
of  automobile  tires  and  rubber  goods, 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  with 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  effective  July  1. 


LOVELESS,  HANES  PROMOTED 

Ellis  Loveless  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  and  Tom 
Hanes  has  been  named  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 


SEASONED 

NEWSPAPER 

EXECUTIVE 

SEEKS  NEW  AND 
PERMANENT 
CONNECTION 

With  a  background  of  important  and  varied 
experience,  this  well-known  newspaperman  is 
particularly  qualified  to  relieve  a  publisher 
completely  of  all  his  production  and  business 
management  problems. 

Ten  years  with  late  publisher,  whose  recom¬ 
mendation  is  expressed  in  most  flattering 
terms.  Can  also  refer  to  other  substantial 
business  men  of  highest  calibre.  Willing  to 
go  anvwhere  for  a  good  opportunity,  but  it 
must  he  “for  good  and  all.” 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Has  made  a  life  study  of  per¬ 
sonnel  work,  and  is  a  master 
at  plaring  and  handling  men. 
Thoroughly  understands  human 
nature. 

Has  achieved  outstanding  sue- 
cess  in  correcting  unprofitable 
or  disorganized  operations, 
through  application  of  sound 
business  principles. 

Prefers  not  to  be  called  an 
“efficiency  expert.”  but  bas 
earned  tbe  right  to  this  title — 
in  its  most  practical  sense. 

IF  YOU  want  a  steady  hand  at  the  throttle — 
thoughtful  working  out  of  financial  or  production 
problems — quiet,  but  efficient  development  of  an 
expansion  program — more  teamwork  among  your 
employees — reduction  in  expense  or  improvement 
in  net  profits.  .  .  . 

In  short,  if  you  would  like  to  shift  some  of  your 
responsibilities  to  broad  shoulders  and  an  active, 
but  orderly  mind — this  may  be  just  the  man  you 
are  seeking. 

Not  a  “cheap”  man — but  more  interested  in  the 
right  connection,  than  in  drawing  a  “fancy”  salary. 
Confidential  correspondence  invited. 

Address:  Box  E-918,  c/o 
Editor  and  Publisher 


EXPERIENCE 

Beg.-m  newspaper  career  as 
practical  printer,  later  beeom- 
ing  Mechanical  Superintendant, 
General  Superintendent.  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager. 

Has  owned  and  published  three 
newspapers. 

Two  years  Managing  Editor  of 
successful  daily  in  medium¬ 
sized  city. 

Not  a  specialist  in  advertising 
or  circulation,  but  has  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  all 
departments. 
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ATTENDED  PRODUCTION  MANAGERS’  MEETING 


DELEGATES  LEAVE  SUNDAY 


New  York  Group  to  I.C.M.A.  Meeting 
to  Depart  from  Grand  Central 

The  New  York  delegation  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  West  Baden  Springs,  Ind., 
June  17-19,  will  leave  Grand  Central 
station  at  1:10  p.  m.  Sunday,  June  15. 

Among  those  who  will  make  the  trip 
are  Thomas  Dowling,  Telegram;  Seth 
Moore,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Norman  Hoo¬ 
ver,  World;  Hugh  O’Donnell,  Times; 
Louis  Weinstock  and  Charles  Hitzig, 
Metropolitan  News  Company;  H.  W. 
Blackford,  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier 
News;  Andrew  Biggar,  White  Plains 
Press;  E.  S.  Dobson,  Brooklyn  Times; 
James  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  Robb, 
Editor  &  Publisher;  Theodore  Edson, 
Rockville  Center  Nassau  Daily  Rcviezy; 
C.  H.  Congdin,  Watertown  (N.\.) 
Times;  Frank  Clancy,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Ex  firess;  Louis  Trupin,  Syracuse  Journal 
American;  A.  Newman,  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post;  A.  Brandon,  Jamaica  I^ong 
Island  Press;  M.  Goodman,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Scrantonian;  Clarence  Hixson, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and  James  Mc- 
Kernan,  Kings  County  Delivery  Co. 


IRISH  RETURNS  TO  ROCHESTER 


Four  men  with  a  single  interest — further  improvement  of  newspaper  print¬ 
ings — photographed  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Mechanical  Conference  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  at  West  Baden  Springs,  Ind., 
last  week.  They  are,  left  to  right:  Harry  B.  Adsit,  production  manager, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Joseph  M.  Farrell,  mechanical  production  manager. 
The  Blackman  Company,  New  York;  Thomas  Dewart,  son  of  William  T. 
Dewart,  publisher.  New  York  Sun,  and  a  student  at  the  Empire  State  School 
of  Printing,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,;  and  O.  W.  Butts,  mechanical  superintendent, 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


(Continued  from  page  11) 
Without  l(x)king  at  the  counting  device 
he  can  gauge  by  the  sounder  just  how 
fast  the  papers  are  going  to  the  mail 
room.  At  any  time  he  can  look  at  the 
indicator  on  the  counter  and  see  the 
exact  number  of  papers  which  have 
gone  to  the  mail  room  during  the  day. 
He  can  be  certain  that  the  count  relates 
to  the  papers  actually  delivered  to  the 
mail  room  and  that  it  is  unaffected  by 
waste  sheets,  test  sheets  or  any  copies 
which  may  be  removed  in  the  press  room 
for  any  purpose  whatever.  Furthermore, 
the  kick  sheets,  as  the  papers  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  mail  room,  indicate  accu¬ 
rately  the  different  lifts  because  the 
sheets  are  kicked  after  they  are  on  the 
conveyor  and  after  any  sheets  have  been 
removed  in  the  press  nxim  for  any  pur¬ 
pose. 


Mr.  Zenke’s  apparatus  was  awarded 
$1,250  of  the  Sun  prize,  the  mechanical 
committee  announced,  because  it  tends  to 
solve  one  of  the  most  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  of  newspaper  production  depart¬ 
ments,  but  is  applicable  only  in  news¬ 
paper  plants  using  wire  conveyors. 

The  members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  me¬ 
chanical  committee  are :  George  M. 
Rogers,  general  manager  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Timothy  P.  Beacom,  gen¬ 
eral  production  manager  Hearst  News¬ 
papers;  Arthur  H.  Burns,  mechanical 
superintendent  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  F.  H.  Keefe,  publisher  N ewburgh- 
Beacon  (N.Y.)  News;  F.  C.  Withers, 
general  manager  Columbia  (S.C.)  State; 
John  W.  Park,  production  manager 
Chicago  Trihtme;  and  Charles  F,  Hart, 
mechanical  superintendent  New  York 
Times. 


NEW  OFFICERS  INSTALLED 


New  York  Advertising  Club  Hold* 

Luncheon  for  New  Executive  Staff 

New  officers  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  were  installed  at  a  lun¬ 
cheon  at  the  clubhouse  June  11. 

Charles  E.  Murphy,  the  new  president, 
was  presented  with  an  ivory  and  silver 
gavej  by  James  Wright  Brown,  the 
retiring  president,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  officers  and  directors.  Mr.  Brown 
reviewed  Mr.  Murphy’s  career  and  ac¬ 
complishments  in  making  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Murphy  replied,  accepting  both 
the  gavel  and  the  office.  He  was  fol¬ 
low^  by  Oliver  B.  Merrill,  new  vice- 
president  ;  John  A.  Wilkens,  treasurer ; 
William  D.  M.  Simmons,  director;  and 
Ralph  D.  Trier,  director. 

Lee  J.  Eastman,  vice-president,  was 
unable  to  be  present. 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  club,  presented  Mr. 
Brown  with  a  portfolio  of  original  let¬ 
ters  and  autographs  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin, Horace  Greeley,  and  others. 


J.  S.  LIPSER  LEAVES  AGENCY 

James  S.  Lipser,  vice-president.of  Storm 
&  Lipser,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  has  joined  the  Corticelli  Silk 
Company  as  vice  president. 


N.  Y.  Evening  World  Circulation 
Manager  Rejoin*  Journal 

Harry  H.  Irish,  circulation  manager, 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Woyld 
for  the  past  four  years,  resigned  this 
week  to  become  circulation  manager  of 
the  Rochester  Journal,  succeeding  O.  W. 
Pratt.  Mr.  Irish  held  this  position  prior 
to  joining  the  Evening  World.  Frank 
Brosnan,  foreman  of  delivery,  has  lieen 
named  circulation  manager  succeeding 
Mr.  Irish. 

Before  leaving  to  take  up  his  new 
duties,  Mr.  Irish  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  given  June  5  by  a  group  of 
New  York  evening  newspaper  circula¬ 
tors  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  in 
appreciation  of  his  work  in  promoting 
co-operation  between  the  evening  papers 
during  his  time  in  New  York. 

Abram  Newman,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Evening  Post,  was  chairman  of 
arrangements.  M.  S.  Lunn,  circulation 
manager  of  the  American  and  Evening 
Journal,  was  toastmaster. 

NEW  PRESBREY  CLIENTS 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  advertising 
of  the  Dethol  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  makers  of  the  insecti¬ 
cide,  Dethol.  The  Henry  Pape  Mayon¬ 
naise  Company  has  also  named  the  Pres¬ 
brey  Company  to  direct  its  advertising 
and  sales  campaign. 


GOLFING  UNDER  AN  INDIANA  SUN 


CHANGES  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 

G.  J.  Duerr,  for  the  past  several 
years  with  trade  journals  in  Chicago, 
is  now  on  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald 
copy  desk,  and  his  wife.  Helen,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Miss  Julia  Merriman  as  assist¬ 
ant  society  editor.  Stanton  R.  Langs, 
day  police  reporter,  has  resigned  and 
is  now  in  Detroit. 


These  ne>ir8paper  production  managers  traded  topic  schedules  for  score  cards 
during  the  afternoon  recesses  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Mechanical  Conference  of 
the  A.N.P.A.  at  West  Baden  Springs,  Ind.,  last  week.  They  are,  left  to  right: 
Joseph  E.  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Charles  F.  Hart,  New  York  Times; 
John  W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune;  and  A.  H.  Burns,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 


NICHOLS  NEW  PRESIDENT 
OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 

200  Attend  Silver  Jubilee  Cob- 
vention  in  Woodward — G.  B. 
Parker  Discusses  Editorial 
Personality 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Woodward,  Okla.,  June  7.— Two 
hundred  newspaper  men  attended  the 
Silver  Jubilee  celebration  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association  held  here  Friday 
and  Saturday,  June  6  and  7.  Delegates 
from  all  over  Oklahoma  were  in  Wood¬ 
ward  for  the  two-day  session  which  in¬ 
cluded  business  meetings  and  a  variety  [ 
of  entertainment.  [ 

As  the  feature  of  the  convention,  i 
George  B.  Parker  of  New  York,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  addressed  visiting  editors  at  a 
banquet  Friday  night. 

A  newspaper  is  the  reflection  on  the 
individuality,  the  personality  of  its 
editors,  Parker  told  the  visitors.  Criti¬ 
cising  the  tendency  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  to  become  dull  through  loss  of 
personality,  the  speaker  refuted  the 
assertions  that  a  “young  man  without  a 
million  cannot  start  a  newspaper." 
William  Martineau,  retiring  president 
introduced  Mr.  Parker  and  commented 
briefly  on  his  career. 

Election  of  officers  closed  the  business 
sessions  of  the  association.  N.  A. 
Nichols,  of  the  El  Reno  American,  was 
named  president  and  Sapulpa  was  selected 
as  the  1931  convention  city. 

Delegates  adopted  the  report  of  the 
nomination  committee  which  elevated  J 
officers  of  the  year  just  closed.  New  ; 
officers  in  addition  to  Nichols  follow:  | 
Ned  Shepler,  Lawton,  first  vice-presi-  ] 
dent ;  L.  M.  Nichols,  Bristow,  second  } 
vice-president;  J.  C.  Nance,  Walters,  j 
third  vice-president;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mar¬ 
tineau,  Oklahoma  City,  fourth  vice-pres-  i 
ident ;  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  secretary  and  | 
field-manager.  Reelected  members  of  { 
the  new  executive  board  include  Gould  [ 
Moore,  Fairview,  H.  P.  Wettengel,  f 
Fletcher,  N.  D.  Welty,  Bartlesville,  J.  j 
W.  Young,  Sapulpa  and  K.  W.  Archi-  i 
bald,  Durant.  ’ 

President  Martineau  opened  the  busi¬ 
ness  session  Friday  morning  with  a  \ 
short  address.  An  original  poem  was  ; 
read  by  George  Riley  Hall  which  won 
for  him  the  title  of  poet  laureate.  Oner 
K.  Benedict,  first  president  of  the  as-  ■ 
sociation,  Tulsa,  gave  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  first  meeting.  Benedict  drew 
contrasts  to  the  early  journalistic  con¬ 
ditions  with  present  day  methods. 

M.  L.  McQure,  Kansas  City,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
headed  the  Friday  afternoon  program. 
McClure  gave  statistics  on  present  , 
economic  conditions.  Josh  Lee,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  opened  the 
afternoon  meeting  with  a  short  talk. 
Gene  Howe,  column  writer  and  editor 
of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-Nrm 
spoke.  A  breakfast  was  held  Saturday 
morning  for  Past  President  R.  P.  Ren- 
few,  Woodward,  pioneer  Oklahoma 
journalist,  who  spoke  on  newspapers  of 
25  years  ago.  A  buffalo  barbecue  was 
served  visitors  at  the  Hal  Cooper 
Ranch  Saturday  noon  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Woodward  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  [ 

Tryout  events  of  the  Elks’  annual 
rodeo  were  held  Saturday  afternoon  : 
with  editors  as  special  guests.  Many  of  • 
the  most  versatile  rodeo  performers  m 
the  Southwest  participated  in  the  con¬ 
tests  for  liberal  cash  awards.  Speaal 
Pullmans  brought  delegates  from  Okl^ 
homa  City  and  the  central  part  of  the 
state. 

Distribution  of  a  book.  The  History 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  was 
another  feature  of  the  convention.  « 
contained  pictures  of  officers  and  mem 
hers  of  the  Association  as  well  as  tb 
history  of  Oklahoma  newspapers  since 

1893.  ■  _ 

ENTERTAINED  VETERANS 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  was  recentl.r 
host  to  the  members  of  the  Grand  -Arm.' 
of  the  Republic  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  a 
theatre  party.  il 
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BRITISH  ADVERTISERS 
TO  MEET  JUNE  21-25 

l^ore  than  1,000  Expected  to  Attend 
SeMion*  at  Halting*  —  Fifteen 
Departmental  Meetings  on 
Program 


By  Allan  Delafons. 

Ltndon  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

London,  June  11. — In  an  interview  on 
the  approaching  advertising  convention 
at  Hastings  June  21-25,  Gordon  SeH- 
ridge,  head  of  the  world  fami-us  store, 
said:  “A  better  theme  topic  than  ’In¬ 
creasing  Trade  by  Advertising’  could 
not  have  been  chosen,  and,  I  hasten  to 
say,  with  emphasis,  that  in  this  mid¬ 
twentieth  century  advertising  has  be¬ 
come  a  very  important  and  an  almost 
vitally  essential  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mechandise  distribution.  No 
great  business  has  been  built  during  the 
last,  at  least,  100  years  without  the 
splendid  aid  of  that  handmaiden  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  we  call  Advertising.” 

Lord  Riddell  (president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation!  will  preside.  More  than  1,(XX) 
delegates  and  members  will  attend  the 
15  different  sessions,  at  which  more 
than  W  speakers — experts  on  different 
subjects  relating  to  advertising  and 
trade— will  take  part. 

At  the  opening  session  and  following 
his  presidential  address.  Lord  Riddell 
will  inaugurate  a  discussion  on  “In¬ 
creasing  Trade  by  Advertising.”  The 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Luke  of  Pavenham,  Lt. 
(i)l.  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  K.B.E.,  LL.D., 
and  Sir  Ernest  Benn,  Bt.,  will  also 
speak. 

“Selling  British  Goods”  will  be  the 
subject  for  the  Trade  Press  Session 
presided  over  by  E.  A.  Gatehouse.  At 
this  session.  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  G.C.B.,  is 
to  speak  on  “British  Industry’s  Message 
to  the  World,”  a  subject  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  Professor  Henry  Clay,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Social  Economics,  in  the 
University  of  Manchester  and  economic 
advisor  to  the  Securities  Management 
Trust,  the  £6.000,(XK)  company  recently 
formed  with  the  support  6f  the  Bank 
of  England  and  other  large  banks. 

The  variety  of  interests  which  will  be 
represented  at  the  convention  can  be 
gathered  from  the  following  sessions: 

Monday,  June  23 :  Newspaper  man¬ 
agement  session,  printers  session,  sign- 
makers  session,  direct  mail  session. 

Tuesday,  June  24:  Press  representa¬ 
tives  session,  advertising  agents  session, 
natioiial  advertising  session,  poster  ad¬ 
vertising  session,  club  executives  session, 
trade  press  session,  sales  managers’  ses¬ 
sion,  manufacturing  stationers’  session, 
business  research  session. 


EDGAR  T.  BELL  PROMOTED 

Edgar  T.  Bell,  business  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  general  manager.  Mr.  Bell  first 
was  associated  w'ith  the  company  15 
.vears  ago.  The  new  position  extends  his 
authority  over  all  departments  of  the 
*a!u*^'*  publications  of  the  company  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  business  manager. 


ISSUES  FARM  SPECIAL 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  published 
®  16-page  agricultural  edition 
jn  addition  to  a  regular  16-page  issue. 

special  _  edition,  confined  almost 
Wholly  to  agricultural  news  and  pictures, 
twtained  about  1.800  inches  of  related 
advertising.  The  issue  was  prepared  by 
tkorge  W.  Griffin,  city  editor. 


REGAN  PROMOTED 

Thomas  Regan,  of  the  Indianapolis 
,  *-®Py  desk,  has  been  made  tele- 
Paph  editor,  succeeding  Robert  Milli- 
n  who  returned  to  the  Cincinnati 
Jtmes-Star  recently. 


POSED  AS  BEGGAR 

.lary  D.  Latham,  reporter  for 
r2.  ■’^forning  Commer 

wently  disguised  herself  as  a  blind  h 
a  ha*f  stunt,  collecting  $1.5! 


LIPPMANN  BROADCASTS 


Editor  of  N.  Y.  World  Discus«eR 
Politics  in  Radio  Speech 

The  effect  of  radio  broadcasting  on 
political  and  diplomatic  speeches  was 
discussed  by  Walter  Lippmann,  editor 
of  the  New  York  World  in  an  address 
over  an  International  radio  hook-up, 
June  9,  Mr.  Lippmann  stressed  British 
and  American  relationship  and  talked  of 
the  London  Naval  Treaty.  The  address 
was  carried  to  radio  audiences  over  a 
nationwide  hook-up  and  also  to  London. 

Speaking  of  the  change  in  political 
speeches  enforced  by  broadcasting,  the 
World’s  editor  said: 

“In  the  old  days  it  was  the  custom  for 
a  candidate  to  be  the  business  man’s 
friend  on  Monday,  the  workingman’s 
friend  on  Tuesday  and  the  farmer’s 
friend  on  Wednesday.  Now  he  has  not 
the  vaguest  idea  who  is  listening  to  him 
so  he  has  to  be  everybody’s  friend  every 
day  in  the  week.  The  immediate  effect 
on  the  output  of  domestic  oratory  in  this 
country  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  use  of  pleasantly  ambiguous 
language.  I  have  no  idea  what'  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  will  be,  whether  all  political 
discussion  will  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
unimpeachably  unimportant  truisms  that 
are  applicable  to  all  classes,  sections, 
races,  and  conditions  of  men  or  whether 
it  will  rise  to  the  level  where  men  will 
be  glad  to  hear  and  to  understand  and 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  opinions  of 
strangers.” 


STARTS  NEW  CAMPAIGN 


Pompeian  Company  Begins  First  Drive 
Under  New  Management 

Color  pages  in  the  American  Weekly, 
rotogravure  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
black  and  white  advertisements  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  are  being  used 
in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Pompeian 
Company  since  control  was  taken  over 
by  a  group  headed  by  F.  M.  Shoemaker 
and  Harold  F.  Ritchie.  The  newspaper 
advertising  is  devoted  to  Pompeian 
Powder  and  Pompeian  Bloom,  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  rouge  in  metal  box. 

Magazines  are  also  being  used  in  this 
campaign  and  in  other  campaigns  for 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream,  and  Pom¬ 
peian  Day  Cream  and  Night  Cream.  A 
wider  list  of  newspapers  may  be  used  in 
a  fall  campaign.  The  Lawrence  C.  Gum- 
binner  advertising  agency  is  in  charge  of 
the  account. 


RUKEYSER  ON  AIR 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  financial 
writer  for  the  New  York  American  and 
Universal  Service,  began  a  series  of 
Monday  evening  broadcasts  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  June  9 
at  8.15  P.  M.  Eastern  Daylight  Sav¬ 
ing  time. 


SPONSORING  BABY  PARADE 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  is  offering  50  prizes,  including 
several  loving  cups,  in  its  annual  baby 
parade,  June  21. 


Expansion  .  .  . 

Room  for  growth 
and  expansion, 
where  it  can  best  be 
utilized,  should  not 
be  overlooked  in 
planning  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

SpoetsUining  in  Nowtpapor 
Enginooring 

loot  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


DAILIES  HOLD  MEETING 
FOR  2,000  CARRIERS 

De*  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Host  to  Group  Gathered  from 
All  Parts  of  State — Noon 
Parade  Held 


More  than  2,0(X)  carrier  salesmen  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
from  all  sections  of  Iowa  attended  the 
first  known  convention  for  carriers  in 
Des  ^Ioines,  June  9.  A  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  a  noon  parade  of  the  group 
through  the  business  district. 

The  day  opened  at  9:30  a.  m.,  when 
the  carriers  attended  a  theatre  party  in 
the  city’s  two  largest  theaters.  Immedi¬ 
ately  following,  the  parade  was  organized 
with  carriers  from  each  city  and  town 
marching  together  with  a  pole  proclaim¬ 
ing  their  home  town.  City  officials  led 
the  march,  which  was  in  charge  of  J.  F. 
Jae,  city  circulation  manager  of  the  two 
papers. 

After  lunch,  the  2,(XK)  went  to  River- 
view  amusement  park,  where  all  conces¬ 
sions  were  thrown  open  to  them  free, 
as  well  as  refreshments.  Leaving  the 
park,  all  that  wished  were  guests  at  a 
swimming  party  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 

The  most  pretentious  social  event  of 
the  day  was  a  banquet  in  the  evening  in 
Hotel  Kirkwood,  the  newest  and  one 
of  the  largest  of  Des  Moines  hotels. 
The  principal  address  was  made  by 
Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune.  Another  speaker  was 
George  Yates,  aerial  camerman  for  the 
two  papers,  who  related  his  experiences. 

Particularly  singled  for  honor  were 
sixteen  super-salesmen  of  the  2,(XX)  who 
were  winners  in  salesmanship  contests. 
Remaining  a  day  longer  in  the  city,  each 
was  taken  for  a  ride  in  the  newspapers’ 
new  eight  passenger  airplane.  Good  News 
II.  They  were  the  guests  of  Harry 
Watts,  business  manager  of  the  papers, 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  advertising  club 
and  attended  an  additional  theatre  party. 

The  convention  was  in  charge  of  W. 
A.  Cordingley,  circulation  manager. 


Only  10  other  citiee*  have  a  newspaper 
with  as  larce  a  circulation  as  The 
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NEW  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Francis  Coughlin  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
as  promotion  manager.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  literary  editor  of  The  Chicagoan 
magazine  and  associate  editor  of  System. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  city  editor  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 


CARLOS  HURD  WEDS 

Carlos  F.  Hurd,  special  and  regular 
staff  writer  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Rachel  Metcalf  were  married 
in  the  bride’s  home  in  Maplewood,  June 
1.  They  departed  immediately  by  air¬ 
plane  for  New  Orleans. 


DAUGHTER  TO  NICHOLSONS 

Ralph  Nicholson  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Nicholson,  are  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Anne  Blayney  Nicholson, 
born  recently  at  St.  Margaret’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Pittsburgh. 
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CORA  RIGBY  DEAD 


Was  Chief  of  Monitor  Bureau  at 
Washington  for  7  Years 

Miss  Cora  Rigby,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  the  only  woman  to  hold  a 
position  of  that  kind,  died  at  her  home 
in  Washington  on  Wednesday.  She  was 
64  years  old.  Her  health  had  been 
failing  since  the  death  of  a  brother  last 
November.  Miss  Rigby,  who  also  was 
a  former  president  of  the  Woman’s  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  was  born  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  O.,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
William  I.,  and  Martha  A.  Keler  Rigby. 
She  was  educated  at  the  West  semin¬ 
ary,  Ohio  State  Cniversity  and  Boston 
University,  where  she  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  She 
began  her  ncwspajier  career  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  later  going  to  the  Nezo  York 
Herald.  She  scrve<l  that  newspaper  for 
l.'i  years  in  New  York  and  the  London 
bureau. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  she  was 
in  London  but  returned  to  this  country 
shortlv  afterward  and  in  1918  came  to 
Washington  as  assistant  chief  of  the 
Monitor’s  Wa.shington  bureau.  She  was 
made  head  of  the  oftice  seven  years  ago. 

Miss  Rigby  was  a  member  of  the 
.■\nierican  .Association  of  L’niversity 
Women,  and  head  of  the  Woman’s 
Press  Club  from  1920  to  1928.  She  was 
a  member  of  Kappa  Gamma  Sorority. 


JULIUS  W.  MULLER 

Merganthaler  Executive  and  Former 
N.  Y.  Editor  Diet  at  63 

Julius  W.  Muller,  6.J,  well  known  New 
York  newspaper  man,  special  writer  and 
author  of  more  than  a  <lozen  Ixioks,  died 
of  appendicitis  at  Santa  Barbara.  Cal., 
June  9.  For  the  last  16  years  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Comiwmy,  and  was  the  editor 
of  the  Linotyf'e  Bulletin  and  the  I.ino- 
type  Mapacinc. 

Mr..  Muller  had  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  newspaper  and  magazine  world. 
In  his  early  twenties  he  was  city  editor 
of  the  .Vc«*  ]'ork  World.  On  tJie  Nezv 
York  Prc.zs  he  was  city  editor,  nvmag- 
ing  editor,  Sunday  editor,  advertising 
manager  awl  assistant  publisher,  succes¬ 
sively.  I.ater  he  was  editorial  manager 
of  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
and  associateti  closely  with  many  of  the 
McClure  undertakings.  During  the 
World  War  he  was  appointed  American 
staff  correspondent  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  He  had  contributed  poetry, 
fiction  and  special  articles  to  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  countrv. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Club  and  of  the  Silurians. 


THURE  DE  THULSTRUP 

Noted  Artist  and  Former  Newspaper 
Man  Dies  at  83 

Thure  De  Thulstrup,  8.J.  famous  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  artist  in  the  pre¬ 
rotogravure  days,  and  a  contemporary  o.f 
Thomas  Nast.  died  in  New  S^ork  this 
week  at  St.  Luke’s  hospital.  His  home 
for  the  past  nine  years  had  been  at  the 
Episcopal  Home  for  Old  Men  and  .Aged 
Couples. 

Bom  in  Sweden  Mr.  De  Thulstrup  fol¬ 
lowed  an  army  career  until  he  was  27. 
when  he  went  to  Canada  as  topographical 
engineer.  Later  he  went  to  IJoston,  and 
while  engaged  in  his  profession,  sold 
sketches  to  the  .AVtc  York  Daily  Graphic 
and  .subsequently  was  taken  on  that  paper 
as  a  staff  artist.  Six  vears  later  he  was 
with  Frank  Leslie’s  Weekly  and 
Harper’s  lYeekly.  TTe  was  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  staff  artist  for  20  years. 

He  took  up  painting  and  manv  of  his 
canvasses  depictin'^  .American  Historic 
scenes  are  still  well  known. 

CHARLES  A.  KING 

Charles  .A.  King.  79.  former  editor  and 
publisher  for  .f8  years  of  the  Bezvrly 
(Mass.!  Citiern.  died,  June  5,  at  -his 
home  there.  Before  going  to  Beverly 
he  WPS  with  the  Vermont  Gazette,  the 
PCezc  York  Sunday  Fra,  the  Woonsocket 
(R.I.)  Call,  and  many  other  papers. 


PERCY  BATEMAN  WILSON 


Secretary  of  Newsprint  Institute 
of  Canada  Succumbs 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Moxtrf..\l,  Oue.,  June  12 — Percy  Bate¬ 
man  Wilson,  64.  widely  known  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  business  in  Canada  and 
in  the  I'nited  States,  died  Wednesday  at' 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  He  was  secre¬ 
tary  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada. 

Born  in  London,  he  was  educated  at 
Huntingdon  House  school,  Teddington, 
and  began  his  business  career  as  a  char¬ 
tered  accountant.  In  1891  he  became 
financial  manager  of  the  St.  Augustine 
Diamond  Mine,  Ltd.,  at  Kimberley, 
South  Africa. 

He  came  to  Canada  in  1913  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  director  of  the  Forest  Mills, 
British  Columbia.  In  1914  he  became 
comptroller  and  director  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie. 

In  January,  1917,  he  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  He  also  was  vice-president 
of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Co..  Ltd., 
director  of  the  North  .American  Securi¬ 
ties.  Ltd.,  president  of  the  Canadian  For¬ 
estry  Association  and  in  1927  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  with  the  Newsprint 
Institute  of  Canada. 


THOMAS  R.  DAWLEY 


Adventurous  Spanith-American  War 
Correspondent  Dies  in  New  York 

Thomas  Robinson  Dawlev.  Tr..  6X, 
Spanish-American  war  correspondent 
and  close  friend  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
died  in  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  New 
York.  June  1.  His  home  was  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Dawlev  went  to  Cuba  for 
Harper’s  Weekly  in  1896.  where,  after 
a  series  of  adventures,  he  was  placed 
in  jail  and  finallv  expelled  from  the 
island.  He  returned  in  1808  and  after 
the  taking  of  Santiago,  established  the 
first  daily  newspaper  in  the  island. 
The  Times  of  Cuba.  Tmnrisoned  again, 
his  property  was  confiscated  by  the 
government. 

He  later  spent  many  years  in 
Spain  for  the  Century  and  other 
magazines.  Jte  traveled  on  nersonal 
missions  for  President  Roosevelt.  He 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Proz'idence  (R.I.)  Journal  in  1916-17. 
His  first  ioh  was  in  the  printing  business 
in  New  York. 


MRS.  MARGARET  SPAULDING 

Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Spaulding,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Conneautz'ille  (Pa.) 
C onrier.  died  Tune  8  in  a  Meadville  hos¬ 
pital  following  an  operation  performed 
three  days  previously.  Mrs.  .Snaulding 
was  one  of  the  best  known  woman  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  east,  having  come  from  a 
newspaper  family.  Her  father,  John 
O’Neil  Robinson,  was  publisher  of 
the  Titun'ille  (Pa.)  Herald  and  her 
mother  continued  its  publication  after 
his  death,  until  she  died  two  years  ago. 
Tn  1911  Mrs.  Spaulding  was  married  to 
Dexter  W.  Snaulding.  the  two  of  them 
mirchasing  the  Courier  in  1918.  The 
husband  survives. 


VETERAN  PRINTER  DIES 

CIiarle.s  O.  Ward,  veteran  printer, 
who  was  said  to  have  set  tvpe  for 
T^oraee  Greeley  and  Henrv  Watterson. 
died  last  week  in  Toledo  at  the  age  of 
71.  He  had  set  type  hv  band  for  manv 
of  the  leading  papers  of  the  country. 
“Whenever  a  printer  asked  Greelev 
what  a  certain  w'ord  in  his  hand-writ¬ 
ten  cony  was.  the  famous  editor  used  to 
sav  ‘Constitutional,  sir,  constitutional’,’’ 
Mr.  Ward  once  said. 


EDGAR  RICE  BEACH 

Edgar  Rice  Reach,  87.  formerlv  of  t^’c 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  died  in  Rock- 
nort.  Mass..  Mav  29,  at  the  home  of 
his  sister.  Mr.  Reach  was  on  the  Globe 
Democrat  staff  more  than  25  years  and 
edited  its  Sundav  edition  for  16  vears. 
Before  joining  the  daily  he  edit'*'*  two 
successful  countrv’  newspapers.  He  re¬ 
tired  12  years  ago. 


O^bttuary 


Arthur  putnam,  57,  brother  of 

George  Putnam,  editor  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Jaurnal,  died  in  Paris, 
France,  May  27.  Mr.  Putnam  was  a 
sculptor  of  note.  His  first  work  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  was  a  series  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  historical  characters  for  the  late 
F.  W.  Scripps,  newspaper  publisher,  for 
the  latter’s  estate  at  Miramar. 

.A.  G.  Baker,  editor  of  the  Versailles 
(Mo.)  Slatesnicm  for  53  years,  died 
June  5  at  his  home  at  A’ersailles.  His 
wife  and  four  children  survive. 

W.  B.  Harkhi,  81,  of  Polkton,  N.  C., 
for  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Ma.fton  (N.C.)  Scottish  Chief,  died  at 
his  home  at  Polkton  June  3. 

Lee  S.  Arthur,  63,  editor  of  Em- 
balmers’  .Monthly  and  former  newspaper 
man,  dietl  last  Friday,  May  30,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks. 
Before  entering  the  trade  magazine 
field,  Mr.  Arthur  was  with  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Nezvs  and  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

W.  B.  Stuart,  formerly  fraternal  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Neu’s, 
dropped  dead  June  7  during  the  voting 
in  the  State  primary  elections.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  the  house  of  represen¬ 
tatives. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Coi.i.ins,  91,  widow  of 
Don  C.  Collins,  former  editor  of  the 
.Xiapara  Falls  (N.A’.)  Gazette,  died  June 
6  in  a  hospital  in  that  city  as  the  result 
of  a  fall  in  her  home  on  Memorial  Day. 

Roy  Hippura,  35,  former  sports  writer 
for  Detroit  newspapers,  was  drowned 
May  29,  while  fishing  near  Wahjamega, 
Mich. 

Patrick  H.  Kixly,  67,  at  one  time 
city  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  former 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Times,  died  on  May  30 
at  his  home  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Newton  Blake,  80,  a 
proofreader  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  died  at  her  home  in  Somer¬ 
ville  last  week  after  a  short  illness.  In 
spite  of  her  age  she  had  been  an  active 
worker,  and  had  been  at  her  desk  but  a 
week  before  to  her  death. 

Edoar  W.  Stahl,  65,  for  more  than 
23  years  a  linotype  operator  for  the 
Portland  Oreponian,  died  at  Portland 
May  29.  Born  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
he  went  to  Oregon  as  a  young  man.  He 
established  the  Silvertonian  at  Silverton 
in  that  state  in  1897. 

H.  Louis  Dressler,  31,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  died  June  2.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  with  the  Pittsburgh  Sun 
and  the  old  Tri- State  News  Bureau. 

William  J.  Bindfji,  87,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Civil  War  Veteran,  died  in 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  recently.  In  1866  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  half  interest  in  the  Montgomery 
Ledger,  weekly  published  at  Pottstown, 
and  later  was  interested  in  the  Daily 
Pottstoum  Ledger,  acquiring  full  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  two  papers.  Both  papers 
have  since  been  suspended. 

D.  O.  McCray  of  Topeka,  state  capital 
correspondent  for  several  eastern  news¬ 
papers  and  a  former  secretary  of  the 
state,  died  June  5  in  the  fire  marshal’s 
office  in  the  capitol.  Early  in  life  Mr. 
McCray  was  with  Colonel  Anthony’s 
Leaz'enzvorth  Times  and  later  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  ‘be  Topeka  Daily  Capital. 

Bert  M.  Savage,  well-known  througTi- 
out  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man,  civic  betterment  worker 
and  advocate  of  good  roads,  died  in  a 
hospital  in  Lewiston,  Idaho,  of  pneumonia. 
He  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  associated  with  the  Lezviston 
Morning  Tribune  for  the  past  29  years, 
as  reporter,  telegraph  editor  and  city 
editor.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Highway  Association. 

Freo  F.  Trautmav,  66.  for  nearly  20 
vears  p'ublicitv  representative  of  the 
r anadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the  West, 
'^ied  Tune  7  in  Winnipeg.  He  was  born 
’ll  Pennsylvania,  and  worked  on  news- 
L>ai>ers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
before  joining  the  railroad. 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  I.oewenthal, 
72,  widow  of  Henrv  Loewcnthal,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Nezv  York  Times  from 


1896  to  1904,  died  June  7  at  her  honw  i, 
New  York. 

H.  H.  Busch,  76,  an  advertia, 
solicitor  for  the  Abdenpost, 
language  newspaper  of  Chicago,  diedj 
his  desk  June  8,  in  the  offices  of 
paper  at  225  W'est  Washington  streg 

JosEH  Duello,  business  agent  of  tl* 
Chicago  Newspaper  Drivers  and  Chajj, 
feurs  Union,  died  Sunday,  June  8,  as  j 
result  of  injuries  sustained  in  an'auto- 
mobile  accident  near  Joliet,  Ill.,  Jjjj 
week. 

Mrs.  Teresa  Moore  Burrowes,  6"  ‘ 
widow  of  Evans  Barkalow  Burrowes- 
newspaper  editor  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  died! 
May  31  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Among  her* 
children  who  survive  are  :  Ixin  M,  Bur-i 
rowes  of  the  St.  I^ouis  Globe-Demo.1 
crat  staff ;  Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Neu’.z-Press ;  Mark 
Burrowes,  Forth  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram;  and  Miss  Rosemary  Bur- 
rowes,  Sedalia  Democrat. 

Herbert  Thomas  Walker,  of  Red)- 
ert  T.  Walker  and  Son,  advertisiej 
agency,  Richmond,  Va.,  died  at  his  hase 
June  5. 

Mrs.  Georgianna  Dunbar,  wife  oi 
Iidward  F.  Dunbar,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Boston  Globe,  died  June  7  at 
her  home  in  Boston. 

Stuart  Josi-j»h  Young,  24  of  tht 
Boston  Ez'cniup  Transcript  stereotj-ping 
room,  and  the  son  of  William  S.  Youngi 
also  of  the  Transcript,  died  recently,  j 


SHEARER  EPISODE  ENDED 


Investigation  of  “Big  Shot’’  Props|u- 
dist  It  “Closed  Book’’  | 

Washington,  June  l^The  Senat!| 
investigation  of  the  activities  of  Williauj 
B.  Shearer,  “Big  Shot”  propagandist,  b 
a  “closed  book,”  Senator  Samuel  W 
Shortridge,  of  California,  chairman  oi 
the  committee  that  conducted  the  uncom¬ 
pleted  inquiry  announced  Wednesday 
Neither  the  shipbuilders  who  employed 
Shearer  as  an  observer  at  the  Geneva 
Naval  Armaments  conference  in  191 
nor  the  propagandist  himself  will  be 
censured  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  will  contain  only  a  resume  of  the 
testimony  and  a  letter  of  transmittal,  tis 
committee  chairman  said. 

Hearings  in  the  matter  were  closed  toe 
diplomatic  rea.sons  at  the  time  of  Premie: 
Ramsay  MacDonald’s  visit  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  the  announcement  that  the 
were  to  be  resumed  at  a  later  date.  No 
explanation  was  given  for  the  daisk* 
to  abandon  the  inquiry,  although  it  w 
evident  that  the  costly  investigation 
getting  nowhere  either  with  the  wise¬ 
cracking  naval  expert  or  the  men  uTio 
employed  him. 

The  disclosure  that  the  self  styled  “Bit 
Bass  Drum”  acted  as  an  observer  to: 
three  large  American  shipbuilders  at  the 
Geneva  conference  was  brought  out  im 
suit  for  breach  of  contract  filed  h 
Shearer.  President  Hoover  became  in¬ 
terested  and  asked  the  Senate  to  find  oit 
how  much  truth  there  was  in  the  reports 
that  Shearer’s  activity  at  Geneva 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 


CAPT.  P.  A.  BACHELDER 

Capt.  Percival  .\.  Bachelder,  46,  otv 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Express  for  the  last  eight  years  and  i 
newspaperman  for  25  years,  died  Th® 
dav  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  having  W 
stricken  while  taking  part  in  the  Shnu 
narade  as  a  member  of  the  Legion  w 
Honor.  Captain  Bachelder  w-as  i 
veteran  of  the  world  war.  He  leaves  i 
wife,  son  and  daughter. 

SPONSORING  JUNIOR  OLYMPIC-' 

The  Toledo  Blade  is  sponsoring  a®? 
this  year  the  junior  Olypmic  games.  * 
which  two  boys  will  be  selected  to 
to  Atlantic  City  to  compete  for  natk® 
titles. 


NEW  CONE  ART  DIRECTOR  ' 

T.cmuel  Pow-er,  former  with  the  TTf^' 
oke.  Mass.,  agency  of  Charles 
train  .-Xssociates  has  taken  a  po.sition* 
p'-t  di'-»»ctor  of  the  .Andrew  Cone  -Xgo*?’ 
New  York. 
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One  Dollar  will  be  paid  | 

jor  each  idea  published.  t 

Send  clipping  for  payment.  | 

-  ,  ,  ,  T - -  - * 

AS  a  feature  send  a  wandering  reporter 
around  town  under  orders  to  present 
a  new  five  dollar  bill  to  the  person  who, 
in  his  estimation,  has  the  happiest  ex- 
nression.  or  the  most  pleasant  smile. 
You’ll  swn  have  the  whole  town  wearing 
a  wide  grin.— Don  J.  Wellenkamp. 

Yon  Antonio  Light  is  printing  a  series 
of  pictures  of  old-time  San  Antonio. 
The  photographs  are  solicited  from  read¬ 
ers  and  the  Light  has  been  getting 
liberal  response  from  possessors  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  scenes  and  persons  recalling 
yesteoears.-C.  M.  M. 

What  are  actually  the  chances  of 
getting  a  “wrong  number”  when  you’re 
telephoning?  The  chief  operator  of  the 
telephone  company  in  your  city  can  give 
a  go^  story  on  this  point  from  company 
statistics.  Number  of  local  calls  made, 
long  distance  calls,  time  of  day  when 
work  is  heaviest,  and  periods  6f  work 
for  operators  could  also  be  covered. — 
L.  G.  M. 


What  unusual  and  humorous  signs 
can  you  find  in  your  city?  A  local 
barber,  for  instance,  advertises  himself 
as  a  “tonsorialtor”  and  broadcasts  it  on 
a  big  red  sign.  A  Chinese  laundry  man, 
on  his  day  off,  left  a  sign  like  this  in  a 
window,  “(jone  off  now.  Clothes  for 
wash  please  leave  with  next  door  store. 
Thank  you.”  Laughable  material  may 
pop  up  to  the  observant  reporter. — R.  N. 

Lee.  _ 

"The  or  Swimmin’  Hole,”  as  remem¬ 
bered  by  business  and  professional  men, 
makes  a  good  feature.  Chas.  H. 
Cowles,  McAlester  (Okla.)  News-Capi¬ 
tal,  wrote  a  collection  of  reminiscences 
from  men  who  spent  their  boyhood  days 
in  foreign  lands  and  in  other  sections 
of  the  United  States. — C.  C. 


Have  a  reporter  get  from  an  ice  man 
the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  on  his  route.  Women  who  insist 
on  the  same  number  of  pounds  being 
delivered  at  each  call,  those  who  make 
him  wipe  his  feet  on  the  mat  outside 
the  kitchen  door,  etc.  Cartoons  could 
be  used  to  illustrate  the  story. —  L.  D. 
Chamberlain. 


Nlost  storage  warehouses  have  wed¬ 
ding  rings  by  the  dozen,  and  similar  cases 
to  that  of  the  woman  who  came  every 
year  to  a  storage  room,  put  on  her  wed¬ 
ding  gown  and  sat  before  a  mirror  for 
an  hour,_  There  are  also  plenty  of  queer 
articles  in  storage. — David  Frederick. 


Assign  a  reporter  to  read  the  classi- 
■led  m  your  paper  each  day  for  unusual 
to  a  lost  parrot  in 
the  lost  and  found  columns  of  the 
"  ore  ester  (Mass.)  _  Telegram  produced 
1  story  with  a  picture,  when 
the  bird  was  found  in  the  chimney  of  a 
nearby  synagogue.— L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


The  favorite  jokes  of  the  more  prom- 
ent  men  and  women  in  the  community 
yake  a  good  feature  series.  Use  one  a 
nay  with  a  cut  of  the  teller  if  possible.— 
^'ver  W.  Beaman. 


Newspaper  Engineerini 

\An  organization  specializing 
m  newspaper  buildings,  all 
^  phues  of  newspaper  en- 
\  Pneering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
^  valuations. 

P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  Buildings, 
rfoduction,  Operation, 

IXi  yaluatioHs, 

^  Letington  Avenue,  New  York 


BANK  RAN  DAILY  COPY 
FOR  19  YEARS 


Has  Not  Missed  an  Issue  of  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.C.)  Herald  Since  1911— 
’’Scooped”  Daily  Occasion¬ 
ally  on  News 


Since  1911  the  Peoples  National  Bank 
of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  has  published  its 
advertisement  in  the  Kock  Hill  Herald, 
thus  proving  a  runner-up  to  the  record 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.,  which,  as  told  last  May  in 
these  columns,  carried  space  in  the 
Stevens  Point  Journal,  with  but  one 
day’s  exception,  for  30  years.  The  Rock 
Hill  bank,  however,  has  never  missed  an 
issue  in  19  years. 

Commenting  on  the  bank’s  copy,  A. 
W.  Huckle,  publisher  of  the  Herald, 
said : 

“Editorializing,  giving  news  items  ot 
interest,  boosting  the  causes  of  churches, 
charitable  institutions  and  fraternal  so¬ 
cieties  as  well  as  schools  and  sundry 
organizations,  all  this  is  done  in  the 
daily  messages  of  this  progressive  bank. 
The  bank  has  at  times  ‘scooped’  the 
Herald  on  news  breaks,  since  the  paper 
naturally  would  not  break  confidence  of 
the  bank  and  take  advantage  of  their 
‘advanced  news  messages’  by  using  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  advertisement  in  the 
news  columns. 

“T.  L.  Johnston  is  president  of  this 
bank,  and  the  cashier  and  writer  of  the 
advertising  copy  is  C.  L.  Cobb,  former 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Bankers’ 
Association.” 

The  copy  runs  from  15  inches  to  full 
pages,  Mr.  Huckle  said. 


COMMENCEMENT  EDITION 

A  38-page  commencement  special  edi¬ 
tion,  most  of  the  school  news  written  by 
pupils  in  the  county  schools,  was  issued 
recently  by  the  V psilanti  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press.  The  issue  carried  stories  of  the 
commencement  exercises  in  seven  high 
schools  and  in  32  rural  schools,  each 
article  signed  by  a  student  in  each  class. 
.A,  similar  edition  last  year  carrietl  by¬ 
line  stories  from  the  high  schools,  but 
organization  of  30  journalism  clubs  this 
year  in  the  rural  schools,  made  the  present 
coverage  possible. 


CHANGES  STOCK  STRUCTURE 

The  General  Press  Association, 
Staunton,  Va.,  a  news  organization 
headed  by  George  H.  Manning,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  granted  an 
amendment  to  its  charter  in  Richmond 
reducing  its  maximum  and  minimum 
capital  stock  from  $200,000  and  $40,000 
to  $25,000  and  $5,000.  A  new  stock 
structure  has  been  effected.  Henry  D. 
Ralph  is  secretary  of  the  organization. 


BRIDGE  OPENING  SPECIAL 

Coincident  to  the  dedication  of  a  new 
$600,000  highway  bridge  across  the  Illi¬ 
nois  river  at  Pekin,  Ill.,  the  Dekin  Daily 
Times  issued  a  special  40-page  edition. 
F.  F.  McNaiighton  is  editor. 
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Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


^HE  Toledo  Blade  last  week  started 
-B-  a  bridge  contest  in  which  $1,000  in 
prizes  will  be  awarded  contestants  hold¬ 
ing  the  highest  hands  in  twelve  games 
to  be  played  through  the  paper  the  next 
twelve  weeks.  In  announcing  the  con¬ 
test  the  Blade  used  a  double  page  spread 
with  55  advertisers  buying  space,  the 
name  of  one  being  imprinted  on  each 
playing  card  pictured  to  represent  the 
bridge  hands.  Prizes  will  be  doubled  if 
winners  accompany  their  tally  sheets  with 
receipts  showing  purchases  in  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  stores. — R.  P.  Overmyer. 


“Let’s  Plan  Vacation  Now”  is  the 
message  of  summer  resort  and  travel 
advertisements  now  being  featured  by 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal.  Play  up 
the  vacation  and  resort  idea  this  month, 
particularly  with  the  Fourth  of  July. 


“Are  Yo'u  Looking  for  a  New  Home” 
is  the  way  that  the  Boston  Herald  sold 
a  page  of  real  estate  advertisements 
featuring  Springtime  as  moving  time 
and  urging  its  readers  not  to  put  it  off 
any  longer.  The  majority  of  the  spaces 
were  one  column,  two  inches,  boxed, 
making  an  attractive  layout. — P. 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Evening 
f Jerald  carries  the  following  standing 
boxed  announcement  under  the  apart¬ 
ments  for  rent  classification; 

“Photographs  of  many  of  these  apart¬ 
ments  are  on  display  with  additional  data 
concerning  rates,  location,  etc.,  in  the 
Evening  Herald  office  at  746  S.  Hill 
street,  and  1243  Trenton  street.”  The 
Hill  street  office  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  down-town  shopping  district, 
easily  accessible  for  apartment  house 
tenants. — H.  J. 
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—prevents  tjrpe 
metal  troubles  by 
tbe  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 

Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thompson 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturar*  of  Spartan  Typo  Matala 
Stock  ia  Principal  Citias 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


A  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  grocery  store  has 
been  running  a  series  of  advertisments 
featuring  service  rather  than  prices  with 
special  stress  on  their  telephone  order 
and  deliver  facilities. — R.  T.  C. 


Vacation  time  will  soon  be  here,  the 
Des  Moines  Register  recently  carried  in 
its  display  classified  an  advertisement  on 
automobile  trailers  and  trailer  hitches, 
including  an  outfit  with  which  the  tourist 
could  convert  parts  of  an  old  Ford 
chassis  into  a  trailer  with  very  little 
cost. — L.  G.  M. 


Roadside  markets  are  opening.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  page  and  sell  each  of  them  small 
spaces.  If  you  have  an  artist  who  makes 
maps,  this  page  may  be  made  up  as  a 
sketchy  map  with  a  space  left  for  each 
market  at  its  true  position,  or  to  show 
the  locations  the  map  may  be  made  the 
center  of  the  page  with  the  copy  sur¬ 
rounding  it. — G.  C.  M. 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


AmM  Tribune 
Boone  News-Repub> 
lican 

Rurllnffton  Oftsett« 
BurllDgtoii  IUwk*Eye 
Ctrroll  Daily  Herald 
Cedar  Rapids  Qaietta 
A  Republican 
Centemile  loweflan 
ft  Citlien 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

OcBton  Newt-Adfer- 

Davenport  Democrat 
ft  Leader 
Davenport  Times 
Dubudue  Telegraph- 
Herald  and  Times 
Journal 

Fort  Dodire  Messen- 
irer  ft  Chronicle 


Fort  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat 

Iowa  City  Press  Cit- 
laen 

Keokuk  Gate  City 
Marshalltown  Times- 
Republican 
Mason  City  Qlobe- 
Gasette  A  ^mes 
Muscatine  Journal  ft 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelweln  Dally 
Register 

Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  t'ourier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evenlnc 
Courier 

Wsferlo®  Tribune 


© 

_  ROTO-_ 

Gravure 

Sections 

Jor 

Newspapers 
&  Magazines 

STANDARD. 

GraVurc  Corporation 

I.OIUSV  ILl  F..  Kf.NTUC  KY 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
I  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza- 
I  tion  of  college  trained  newa- 
{  paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
—it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


/ 
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EIGHTH  DISTRICT  TO 
HEAR  YOUNGGREEN 

Former  A.  F.  A.  President  to  Speak 
at  ConTention  Luncheon  in  Hib- 
bing,  Minn. — Steamer  Cruise 
Planned 

Members  of  the  Eighth  District  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America,  will 
convene  in  Hibbing,  Minn.,  June  26-27. 
More  than  250  advertising  leaders  from 
advertising  clubs  in  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
Western  Wisconsin,  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend,  according  to  W.  H.  .\lcGenty,  dis¬ 
trict  governor. 

Among  the  principal  topics  will  be 
direct  mail,  broadcast,  outdoor,  the  farm 
field,  general,  agency  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Charles  C.  Younggreen,  of  Klau-Van 
Pietersom-D  u  n  1  a  p-Younggreen,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  immediate  past  president  of  the 
A.  F.  A.,  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 

yMnong  others  on  the  program  will 
be:  James  E^rly,  president,  Hibbing  Ad¬ 
vertising  Gub;  R.  H.  Warfel,  assistant 
sales  manager,  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  Cor¬ 
poration,  Chicago;  Elaine  Norden,  ac¬ 
count  executive,  MacMartin  Advertising 
Agency,  Minneapolis;  R.  W.  Hitchcock, 
publisher,  Hibbing  Daily  Tribune;  and 
Judith  Waller,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Station  WMAQ,  Chicago. 

"Salesmanship  Plus  Through  Adver¬ 
tising”  is  the  slogan  for  the  convention. 

Sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Androy 
Hotel,  Hibbing,  chi  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  concluding  on  Friday  evening,  when 
the  delegates  will  board  the  steamer, 
Homanic  at  Duluth,  for  a  trip  to  Cana¬ 
dian  ports.  Sessions  will  be  held 
aboard  the  steamer. 


STORE  SIGNS  BIG  CONTRACT 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  Concern  Will  Take 
1,120,000  Line*  in  Dailies 

Finding  from  a  survey  that  its  program 
of  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
advertising  met  the  preference  of  only 
52  per  cent  of  the  housewives  in  its 
trade  territory,  the  Boston  Department 
Store,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  closed  with 
the  Southwest  American  and  Times- 
Record  a  contract  for  1,120,000  lines  of 
advertising  space,  the  largest  contract 
ever  closwi  in  that  city.  John  S.  Parks 
is  publisher. 

The  store  mailed  o'ut  a  questionnaire 
asking  for  a  statement  of  preference  of 
days  of  the  week  for  shopping.  The 
completed  summary  revealed  that  48  per 
cent  had  no  preference,  but  “went  when 
the  greatest  values  were  offered;”  27.40 
per  cent  preferred  Saturday;  10.16  per 
cent  preferred  Wednesday;  9.56  per  cent 
preferred  Monday;  2.59  per  cent  pre¬ 
ferred  Thursday;  1.20  per  cent  preferred 
Tuesday,  and  1.00  per  cent  preferred 
Friday. 

SPEEDED  MEET  PHOTOS 

Frank  Wykoff,  a  former  Des  Moines 
boy,  wearing  the  colors  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  broke  the 
world’s  100-yard  dash  record  at  the 
National  Collegiate  track  meet  at  Stagg 
field,  Chicago,  at  2 :45  p.  m.  Saturday 
June  7.  Three  hours  and  30  minutes 
later  the  pictures  were  in  the  office  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
360  miles  away,  in  time  to  catch  all  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  Register,  The 
Register  and  Tribune  plane  brought  Staff 
Photographer  George  Yates  to  Des 
Moines  in  2:40  minutes, 

SCHAEFFER  BUDGET  INCREASED 

W.  A.  Schaeffer  Pen  Company  has  in¬ 
creased  its  advertising  appropriation  this 
year,  according  to  H.  EL  Waldron,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales.  The 
program  includes  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  in  color,  pages  in  metropolitan 
newspapers,  rotogravure  space  in  smaller 
cities  and  black  and  white  space  in 
others.  Color  pages  are  also  being  used 
in  weekly  and  monthly  magazines. 
Colored  advertisements  are  being  carried 
in  35  newspapers. 


LETTER  WRITERS  ENTERTAIN 

Members  of  the  Sunday  department 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
were  guests  at  a  recent  party  given  in 
their  honor  by  women  of  Worcester  and 
vicinity  who  have  contributed  to  the 
page,  “Letters  from  Telegram  Readers.” 
George  Foxhall,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Telegram,  was  a  special  guest. 

REPORTER  ENTERS  POUTICS 

H.  C.  Edge,  veteran  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal, 
has  announced  his  candidacy  for  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  state  legislature  from  the 
Fifteenth  district. 


OBTAINS  LEASHING  ORDINANCE 

A  dog  leashing  ordinance,  making  un¬ 
leashed  dogs  liable  to  death  and  their 
owners  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Providence.  R.  I.,  City 
Council,  largely  as  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
tensive  campaign  for  such  a  reform  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Proz'idence  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin. 

PLANNING  A  DAILY 

B.  P.  Weekes,  who  has  purchased 
the  Fairbury  (Neb.)  Nezes,  a  weekly, 
plans  to  change  the  paper  to  a  daily, 
Mr.  Weekes  also  owns  and  publishes  the 
Marshall  County  News  in  Nebraska. 


SUNDAY  PAPER  SUED 

The  Bridgeport  (CLonn.)  Sunday 
aid  has  been  named  defendant  in  a  lihd 
suit  for  $25,000  brought  by  Theodore 
Nichols  of  Milford,  a  contractor.  The 
suit  is  based  on  stories  concerning  Nicbolj 
and  a  Mrs.  Elmer  A.  Sabo,  which  the 
plaintiff  contends  were  false  and  mali. 
cious,  tending  to  degrade  him. 

TO  ADDRESS  STUDENTS 

Edward  Price  Bell,  dean  of  the 
foreign  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Rtu's 
will  deliver  the  annual  commencement 
address  at  Rockford  College’s  graduation 
exercises  June  16. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  paidculart 
to  your  nearest 
G*E  aale*  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Mean*  quick  production  of  good 
plate*  and  the  elimination  of  re- 
caat*  a*  far  a*  po**ibIe. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heary  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Mouldtfs 
Thin  Wod  Moulders 

(All  Siaea) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses  ■— No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Woreester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CaUe  Addret*  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Buyers  consult  the 
advertising  pages  of 
Editor  &  Publisher 
when  they  are  in  the 
market  for  new  or 
used  equipment. 


These  are  the  Famous  Users  of  the 

nous's  “Gl  A  MT”  matrix 
vjwoo  1  rolling  machine 


Chicago  Daily  News 
{2  machines) 

Journal,  Milwaukee,  Win. 

{2  machines) 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(2  machines) 
Globe-Democrat,  St. 

Louis,  Missouri 
Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Press,  Cleveland, Ohio 
Post ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Timea-Picavune,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Nichi-Nichi.  Kobe.  Japan 
Record ,  Philadelphia .  Pa . 
Tiroes- Press,  Akron,  O. 
News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Citisen,  Columbus.  Ohio 
EzpresS|  London, Eng. 
Times,  Hartford.  Conn. 
News,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Times-lJnion,  Rochester, 
New  York 


Dispatch,  Columbus.  O. 
News-Bee,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Tribune,  BeaverFalls,  Pa. 
Eagle,  BrcMiklyn,  N.  Y. 
Courier- Express, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Detroit  Daily,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

News,  New  York  City, 

N.  V. 

Northwestern,  Ohskosh, 
Wis. 

Manitoba  Free  Press. 

Winnipeg,  Can. 
Times-Slar,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Press-Scimitar, 

Memphis.  Tenn. 
Journal-Herald. 

Dayton.  Ohio 
Chronicle.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Telegram.  Toronto,  Can. 
News,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


This  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT**  moulds  dry  mats 
faster,  better,  than  direct  pressure  machines,  at  half 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  Send  for 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPNAY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Editor  &  Publisher  reaches 
the  Men  Who  Buy 


coss 

FOR  SALE  mt  bargain  pricot  Iht  Itl- 
lowing  proato*  gaarantaod  in  gtoi 
operating  condition! 

Goss  High  Speed  Octuple  Straightlint 
Sheet  cut  in. — column  length  21  i* 

Cost  High  Speed  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  Octuple  Strsightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in. — column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  High  Speed  Sextuple  Straightlint 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

(At  Philadelphia  for  immediate  thipmtnt) 
Hoe  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  22d  in.— column  length  21  fat 
(At  Wichita,  Kansas,  for  early  delivtty). 
Goa*  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

(At  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  early  shipnmt) 
Hoe  Right  Angle  Sextuple  with  three  color 
combination  top  deck 
Sheet  cut  21^  in.— column  length  20  bt 
Hoe  High  Speed  "X"  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  22fj  in.— column  length  21  h. 
Hoe  High  Speed  "X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  21%  iiu— column  length  20  ia 
Hoe  Unit  Type  Sextuple 

Sheet  cut  21^  in.— column  length  20  in 
Hoe  Unit  Type  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
iiL 

Hoe  Condensed  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  22^  in. — column  len^  21  In 
(In  New  York  area  for  early  shipment) 
Goss  High  Speed  4-Deck  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in,— column  length  21 
in. 

Goss  High  Speed  S-Deck  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Goss  16- Page  with  three  color  combinatioa 
top  deck 

Sheet  cut  21^  In.— column  len^  20  in 
(On  Pacific  (foast  for  early  shipment) 
Goss  24-Page  Acme  8-columns,  12  tna 
Column  length  20  ^  in.  to  22  in. 

Writs  sr  wIrt  fer  fall  Setalls  and  prftM 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
153S  So.  Paulina  Street 
New  York  CHICAGO  San  Frindm 


A  Sfridly 
Qua  lity 
Produd— 

A  Quality  Purchase  is, 
alter  all,  the  E  xercise 
of  the  Truest  Economy 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


OERRY- MINGLE  C?.:p  rinfing  Equipmenf  Engineers 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Quality  Stool  Printing  Office  Equipment 

Flatiron  Bldg.,  175  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


s 
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Employment  and  Special  Services 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Clauified  Advertisiiif' 

RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordsr) 
1  Tims  —  .SO  psr  Has 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  — .7S  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  sis  words  to  tho  lino 


WUte  space  charfo  at  same  rate  per  Una 
Mr  tasertlon  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
Uacrtioa.  Minimum  space,  three  llnsa. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  richt 
Ic  elsssify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


business  opportunities 


Advertising  Agent — Germany 


OvMr  of  woU-kmown  AdrertlglnK  Agency  with 
h*>dquarters  in  Berlin,  (iermany— very  euccees- 
fill,  Bnsncially  responsible — desires  exclusive 
idvertlslng  rights  for  Germany  and  Cxecho 
Slovakia  for  Trade  Magazines  covering  the 
following: 

1.  Gold  and  Silverware 

2.  Jewelry. 

3.  Toys. 

Representative  will  arrive  in  New  York  June 
15th,  1930,  to  receive  any  offers.  Box  E-903, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Brokers 


Homing  Paper,  California — Rapidly  growing 
city  and  Held;  good  e<|ulpmcnt:  gnissing  over 
$128,000;  returning  to  owner  over  $10,000  profit 
for  time  and  Investment:  Initial  payment 
$50,000.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 
York.  _ 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager  for  eastern  evening  six  day 
news|>H|ier  desirous  of  developing  office  con¬ 
trolled  carrier  delivery.  Must  be  over  40, 
willing  to  work  hard  and  know  promotion  work. 
$80  weekly,  plus  bonus.  B-933,  Editor  & 
l*ubllsher. 

Circulation  Manager — A  small  town  morning  and 
evening  combination  in  Texas  is  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  a  competent,  dependable 
circulation  manager  who  can  make  the  depart¬ 
ment  pay  Its  proportionate  share  of  white  paper 
costs.  We  are  anxious  to  All  this  situation  be¬ 
fore  July  first.  Write  or  wire,  E-923,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified — Opportunity  for  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  In  large  metropolitan  city  with 
outstanding  newspaper,  always  the  leader  in  Its 
field.  Please  address  Box  E-929,  Editor  &  I*ub- 
llsher.  giving  full  particulars  of  past  record 
and  salary  required. 

Syndicate  Salesman,  experienced,  to  sell  en¬ 
tirely  new  newspajier  feature  already  being 
used  by  one  of  the  country’s  leading  news¬ 
papers.  Salary  and  coninission.  E  9114,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SituAtiens  WabIaJ 


Advertising  Manager,  solicitor:  Experienced, 
small  or  large  papers.  Building  old  business 
and  selling  new,  my  specialty.  B-911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising — Southern  advertising  man,  quarter 
century  experience,  now  serving  fourth  year  as 
advertising  manager  for  West  paper,  desires  po¬ 
sition  .South.  E-937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising — Can  yon  use  experienced  display 
or  cIassiHe<I  advertising  manager?  Ten  years 
productive  experience,  N.  Y.  papers.  Mnrrie<1, 
willing  to  travel.  B-927,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper- 
fits.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Have  generous  cash  payment  for  small  dally 
tad  fair  sized  weekly;  give  particulars.  Veazey, 
Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Newspaper  Wanted 

City  Editor  of  one  of  nation’s  leading  dallies 
dealrta  to  become  owner  or  part  owner  of  small 
town  newspaper;  If  you  have  a  good  proposition, 
write  E-glit,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 


If  you  have  a  good  smalltown  dally  or  weekly 
newspaper  to  sell,  I  am  interested.  Write  E-89.'>, 
Gditor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Beginner — Will  accept  any  position 
to  gain  experience.  N.Y.D.  graduate.  Three 
years  clerical  work  with  large  corporation.  Age 
25.  E-9.38,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Make-up — Ifi  years  service  In  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  make  up.  largest  even¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspaper.  Single,  age  3-'t, 
willing  to  go  anywhere  at  reasonable  salary. 
Will  be  good  investment  for  any  live  news- 
pai)er.  Good  references.  E-9.'’5,  Editor  A  I’ub- 
llshcr. 


Advertising  Executive,  familiar  with  all  depart¬ 
ments,  wants  management  of  small  paper.  A 
real  producer,  splendid  record,  (’an  Invest  ufi 
to  $5,000.  Would  consider  goo<l  advertising 
managership.  B-930,  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


_ Partner  Wanted 

Partner  for  weekly  paper.  In  N.  C.  or  will  sell 
outright;  no  plant.  Small  Investment  required. 
Box  1082.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


The  W.  B.  Kendall  Cempany,  104  N.  Bailey 
$»»..  laulsvllie,  Ky.  —  Superior  Clrculatlea 
Builders  —  Creators  and  aole  ownora  of  Tha 
Kendall  Plan. 


A  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circnlatioa 
nnllding  organization  acre(>ting  only  bonaflde 
snbscrlptlons  (paid  In  full  by  aubscriber).  Write 
er  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


Contracts  for  Partlowe  Plan  real  clrculatlon- 
boUding  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
as  possible  In  the  order  In  which  bookings  are 
made.  New-s|iapers  desiring  additional  circola- 
tlon  and  more  thorough  coverage  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year  are  urged  to 
make  definite  reservations  now.  Contracts  from 
MW  clients  are  accepted  only  after  a  Part¬ 
ial*. ?'**“*’*''  eurvey  and  analysis  of  each 
Iki”™"*'  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 

this  free  analysis  entails  no  obligation,  but 
“**•  aecure  an  Intelligent  and  frank  recom- 
““^***®b  as  to  whether  or  not  a  circulation¬ 
wilding  drive  would  prove  practical  and  help- 
mi  at  the  time  to  the  publication.  Publishers 
urged  to  buy  I’artlowe  service.  The 
«rtiowe  survey  and  analysis  Is  genuine.  Write 
®r  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com- 
^Us  ***  Building,  Indian- 


^  John  F,  Morriaon  Oempany,  Sixth  Floor, 
*1^  o  M?'*'*  Tribune,  Des  Moines,  la.  Clrcula- 
_  Bnlldera.  Write  or  wire  for  Field  Survey. 


^•'••Paper  doubles  circulation  in 
tia«  Priest  Plan  Campaign.  Sole: 

^rculatlon  building.  Write  or  wire  Ho 
Mn  I>e  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

oliiL  *.  circulation  builders.  222  We 

***•<!*“«.  Penn.  Originators  i 
Campaigns.  Telephone 
wmee  z-issi;  residence,  81-9240. 


Artist — Experienced  in  layouts,  retouching,  ad¬ 
vertising  art,  cartoons  and  roto,  desires  change. 
B-780,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Business  Manager  —  Auditor  —  Executive  — 
with  many  years  experience  on  newspapers 
20,000  to  4(X),000  circulation.  Knowledge  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  mechanical,  budgets  and 
expense  cutting  without  damage  to  property 
or  good  will.  I’nlversity  trained.  Public  ac¬ 
counting  experience.  Resourceful,  loyal  and 
prtslucer.  References  Al.  E-931,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  Country  Circulator,  city 
and  country  experience  with  paper  of  200.000 
circulation.  Age  29.  married,  references,  now 
available.  E  920,  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


Circulation — Thoroughly  experienced  city  circu¬ 
lation  man  with  twelve  years  serv-ice  in  hand¬ 
ling  boys  and  know  how  to  pile  up  circulation. 
Would  like  to  make  a  connection.  E-019,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


(Circulation  Man--Y'oung  man  now  employed  on 
eastern  dally  desires  change.  Six  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  successful  record.  Thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  In  boy  promotion  and  carrier  delivery. 
.\nxlous  to  make  connection  where  there  Is 
chance  for  advancement.  Best  reference.  E-924, 
I-klitor  A  I’ublisher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  City  Circulator— I.lve. 
aggressive  and  capable  circulation  executive  and 
producer;  15  years’  experience  metropolitan  and 
smaller  dallies.  Goo<l  organizer,  proven  record, 
circulation  production  economical.  Increase  rev¬ 
enue  and  cut  exp»‘naes.  Increased  one  paper 
thirty-three  and  one-third  ((er  cent.  Non-believer 
premiums.  Experienced  both  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  fields  gives  all  around  knowledge.  Strong 
for  boy  promotion,  sampling  and  selling  paiwr 
on  Its  merits.  Worked  In  practically  every  ca- 
((iiclty  in  circulation  department.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences,  married.  Now  circulation  manager  pa¬ 
lter  .50,(X»0.  Salary  secondary.  E-939,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager  on  leading  news- 
pai>er  of  city  of  more  than  2<'0,()()0  ((opulatlon 
seeks  change  in  position.  Now  employed  and 
have  served  present  employer  for  ten  yars. 
Seeking  change  of  my  own  volition  and  with 
present  employer’s  knowledge.  Address  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Manager,  Suite  2308,  400  West 
Madison  St.,  Chiengo,  Ill. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


Classified  Advertising  Manager — Y'oung  man.  32, 
married,  nine  years  experience  as  classified  man¬ 
ager  Southern  daily.  Now-  employed  New-  York 
City,  desires  change.  Either  as  Classified  Mana¬ 
ger  or  assistant  to  manager.  South  or  South- 
w-est  preferred.  Very  best  references  furnished. 
Address  E-936,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Trained  young  newspaperman  solicits 
communications  regarding  any  e<lltorluI  de|)art- 
meut  position  where  ability  and  ingenuity  w-lll 
lead  to  good  future.  E-917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Thoroughly  experienced  newspaper 
man — available  as  aviation  writer,  city  editor, 
managing  editor  or  editorial  writer  for  pro¬ 
gressive  daily,  afternoon  preferred.  I*08ltlon 
must  offer  responsibility  and  future.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  E-910,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced  newspaper  woman,  25, 
assistant  city  editor,  seeks  ((oeltlon  as  re¬ 
porter  or  desk  man.  References.  Available 
June  15.  B-890,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  or  ICansiging  Editor,  daily,  town  up  to 
25  or  30.0(H);  south,  southwest  preferred.  A-1; 
good  referencee;  permanent.  Wire  or  write 
E-902.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor — City,  telegraph,  managing  editor. 
Press  AssiK-iation  ex|H'rience;  employed;  3((, 
college  education;  married.  Prefers  upstate 
New  York  or  I’enusylvaiiia.  E  932,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

In  Any  Capacity — Position  wanted,  by  f([rmer 
owner,  publisher,  and  e<lltor  of  dally  and  week¬ 
ly  i)a|(ers,  reporter,  advertising,  staff  corresiM(n- 
dent  and  publicity  dir«-<-t<[r;  thoroughly  versed 
in  operation  of  all  dei>artments  and  phases  of 
newspaper  work;  college  education  and  10  years 
prai-tlcal  ex|>erience:  bigger  field  of  service  and 
o|>portunlty  desired;  versatile,  ambitious,  hard 
worker,  conscientious,  good  mixer  and  optimis¬ 
tic,  community-minded,  well  read  and  travelled; 
single.  35,  born  In  N.  H.,  lived  In  several  states. 
World  war  veteran.  Want  proposition  with  fu¬ 
ture,  location  unimportant.  Editor  A  Publisher 
can  furnish  further  information  on  re(|uest. 
Write  or  wire  George  B.  Lay,  Chapel  11111,  North 
Carolina. 


Managing  Editor  of  sixth  largest  paper  In 
Oklahoma  desires  similar  position  In  city  over 
20,(HH>  population.  Object:  salary.  Here  four 
years;  will  remain  until  suitable  opimrtunlty 
appears.  A-1  record  throughout,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  32.  Sound  goodwill  and  circula¬ 
tion  builder.  Backed  by  facts.  B-884,  Etlitor 
A  Publisher. 


Manager,  mechanical  engineer  and  production 
man;  am  linoty|)e  machinist,  printer,  oi(erator, 
etc.  Highly  experienced,  having  owned,  man¬ 
aged  and  operated  plants;  may  Invest.  John  F. 
Gunderman,  183  Lisbon  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


Don^t  Stay 
in  a  Rut! 


The  Big:  Job  you 
have  always  antici¬ 
pated  may  be  open 
now.  Tell  the  ston^ 
of  your  experience 
and  ability  in  a 
Classified  advertise¬ 
ment.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  read  by  the 
men  who  have  Big: 
Jobs  to  offer. 

C I  assifi  ed  S  ervi  ce 

Editor  & 
Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


News  and  editorial  correspondence  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  by  experienced  editor.  Former 
President  National  Editorial  Association.  .Nomi¬ 
nee  for  Governor  Midwest  State;  delegate-at- 
large  National  Convention,  where  he  seconded 
T,  R.’s  nomination  at  his  ((ersoiml  request.  Tw-o 
years  correspondent  from  Euro|>e;  thirteen  years 
in  Washington  Joumulism.  Can  take  full  charge 
new-s  bureau.  Dally  news  and  Interviews  on 
terms  to  fit  papers  served.  Special  to  sinal'er 
pa|(er8:  1,2(10  words  w-eekly  editorial  review 

current  topics,  $5.(H».  References.  E-925, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


News  Executive  on  one  of  the  largest  and  fast¬ 
est  big  city  dally  and  Sunday  pa|(ers  la  seeking 
another  connection.  Married,  12  years  con¬ 
tinuous  with  one  organization,  thoroughly  ex- 
((erlenced  and  trained,  under  35.  Just  the  man 
for  some  publisher  or  editor  looking  to  put 
moat  of  his  work  on  other  shoulders.  E-.893, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production  Manager  that  knows  how  to  produce 
— .4  tradesman  with  a  card  for  ;!<)  years.  Clr- 
culati((n  manager  for  years,  also  superintendent 
of  large  plants  for  years.  Knows  what  should 
be  done  and  what  should  not  be  done.  A  stick¬ 
ler  for  elimination  of  waste  of  material  and 
time — no  guesswork.  Abolish  obsolete  methods 
and  put  in  an  efficient  system.  What  have  you 
to  offer?  E-921,  Editor  A  I’ublisher, 


Reporter— Desk  man,  26,  seeks  position.  First 
class  testimonials.  Eight  years  experience. 
Would  go  South.  E-928,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipmant  For  Salo 


For  Sale:  Sixteen-page  Gosa  Prese,  full  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  condition.  May  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Priced  to  move  quickly.  Cbronlcle-StafT* 
News,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
filnnt  or  any  part.  Mllea  Machinery  Co.,  4R0 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Joumsliitlc  Antiques 


A  Collector  is  In  the  market  for  Journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  forassr 
editors  Id  this  country  or  In  Canada,  dating 
bark  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  issuat  sf 
well  known  newspapers;  (detures  of  famons 
American  Journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  coplss  sf 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  sf  svssts 
of  unusual  Interest;  or  any  other  antique  sr 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  pnbllsh- 
ing.  IxH>k  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  hays 
and  what  your  price  Is  (must  bs  raodsrato,  bat 
for  rash  If  accepted).  Address  E-744,  Bdltsr 
A  I’nblisher. 


TRADE  PAPER  WANTED 

Industrial  weekly  or  monthly 
publication  which  could  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Birmingham  Dis¬ 
trict  without  loss  of  present 
volume  of  business  or  circulation. 

Any  publisher  interested  please  give 
as  full  information  as  possible  in  first 
letter.  Prompt  action  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  Ample  capital  in  hand. 

HARWELL  8  BUGGY,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought)  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  At*.  New  York 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  14,  1930 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


COMETHIXG  deep  in  the  emotional 
center  is  stirred  by  the  flood  of  good 
literature  which  is  now  flowing  on  to 
newsprint  from  purple  type-writer  rib¬ 
bons,  filling  Bob  Davis’  column  in  New 
York  Sun.  Shop  Talkers  will  recall 
that  when  Bob  suffered  a  badly  shat¬ 
tered  leg  while  on  a  fishing  trip  a  group 
of  the  best  writers  of  the  day  volun¬ 
teered  to  do  the  three-a-week  stint 
while  the  famed  editor  was  laid  up  in 
Polyclinic  Hospital.  Bob  being  what 
he  is,  the  stuff  that  is  now  coming  from 
these  volunteer  columnists  is  mainly 
composed  of  tributes  which  ordinary 
mortals  might  be  willing  to  give  a  leg 
or  two  to  deserve. 

*  «  * 

^HE  whole  town  is  now  learning 
what  some  of  us  have  known  for  25 
years,  which  is  that  Bob  Davis’  heart 
has  been  as  active  as  his  brain  in  his 
editorial  work.  Any  sketching  or  writ¬ 
ing  boy  or  girl  who  happened  along, 

could  go  to  his  office  in  the  Flatiron 
Building,  later  on  Bryant  Park,  finally 
in  the  Sun  Building  on  Broadway,  and 
get  a  true  steer  and  an  honest  deal. 

If  the  divine  spark  was  visible  Bob 
would  take  over  responsibilities  almost 

parental  in  devotion.  If  the  applicant 
was  just  a  shallow  romancer  Bob  would 
frankly  advocate  the  ribbon  counter  or 
the  l)ond  market.  Thus,  many  of  the 
most  luminous  stars  in  the  literary  field 
today  look  to  Bob  Davis  as  their  good 
writing  daddy  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
tell  the  world  of  their  gratitude.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  actors 

were  kinder  to  each  other  than  news¬ 
paper  folk,  but  the  degree  of  affection¬ 
ate  regard  and  practical  appreciation  of 
favors  long  past  that  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  Bob  Davis  case  serves  to 
refresh  my  faith. 

«.  * 

The  first  tribute  came  from  Fannie 
Hurst,  who  frankly  admitted  that  she 
would  have  returned  to  her  midwest 
home  and  dishwashing  if,  in  the  first 
awkward  years  of  her  career,  old  Bob 
had  not  been  lashing  her  with  his  some¬ 
times  fierce  tongue  to  go  on  and  do  her 
bit  in  literature.  All  of  her  rich  experi¬ 
ence,  she  says,  she  owes  to  this  rotund 
little  man  from  Carson  City,  Ney.,  who 
loves  good  stories  as  misers  their  bags 
of  gold.  She  wanted  to  be  a  newspaper 
column  writer ;  Bob  made  her  write 
fiction  for  permanent  bindings  and  the 
stage  and  screen. 

In  his  best  style  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  an¬ 
other  Davis  protege,  has  told  S'un  read¬ 
ers  of  the  fate<l  hunting  and  fishing  trips 
that  caused  “brittle  Bob”  to  “fly  asun¬ 
der.”  Cobb  and  Davis  spend  most  of 
their  leisure  together  in  distant  fishing 
or  hunting  grounds.  The  humorist 
wrote;  “The  old  stick  of  candy  may  be 
getting  sort  of  fragile  and  difficult  to 
handle  in  transit,  unless  properly  crated, 
but  I'm  here  to  testify  that  he’s  game  as 
a  cageful  of  lions — also  to  testify  that 
when  next  the  pair  of  us  start  adventur¬ 
ing  by  land  or  water  anywhere  off  the 
beater,  track  we  carry  with  us  a  trained 
nurse  and  a  wheelchair  and  strawlined 
packing  case  labeled ;  The  Sun,  New 
York,  This  Side  Up  With  Care — 
C.O.D.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Knowing  Bob  Davis  one  would  be 
sure  that  his  leg  wouldn’t  bother 
him,  no  matter  how  badly  smashed,  when 
the  nurse  handed  him  a  copy  of  the  Sun 
containing  Marj'  Roberts  Rinehart’s 
tribute,  published  this  week.  It  would 
be  a  soothing  salve.  First,  she  tells,  she 
mailed  him  a  short  story  which  he  re¬ 
jected,  but  with  a  letter  that  gave  her 
hope.  She  was  a  married  woman,  with 
all  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  home  plus 


a  sick  relative.  Bob,  of  course  com¬ 
plained  that  Mary  was  s.. 'ending  roo 
much  time  peeling  potatoe.^  and  hanging 
out  the  family  wash  and  she  recalls  his 
laughter  when  she  told  him,  later,  that 
she  was  in  a  butcher  shop  ordering  the 
Sunday  roast  when  she  received  tele¬ 
phone  word  that  her  first  book  had  been 
accepted  by  a  publisher.  Later  the 
Rineharts  came  to  New  York  and  the 
lady  tells  how  she  and  her  husband  met 
the  Davises,  how  Bob  kindly  overlooked 
a  flivver  dinner  in  his  honor  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf,  the  inexperienced  hostess  ordering 
squab  when  the  hungry  editor  craved 
well-done  beef,  and  how  from  that  time 
on  the  Flatiron  Building  was  her  Meccx 
“To  it  and  ‘Bob’  I  went  with  all  my 
literary  problems,”  Mrs.  Rinehart  writes, 
“and  always  he  had  time  for  them  and 
for  me.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  only 
one  of  an  army,  nor  does  that  matte!. 
What  does  amaze  me  is  that  he  had  time 
for  us  all :  time  to  see  and  talk  to  us, 
time  to  write  us  those  wise  and  brilliant 
and  sometimes  incredibly  funny  letters 
which  I  still  preserve.  Only  Bod  him¬ 
self  knows  how  many  writers  he  has 
made,  nursing  them  over  the  bad  places, 
encouraging,  cheering  and  criticizing. 
He  was  to  the  rank  and  file  of  us  what 
‘Copey’  had  been  to  Harvard.  It  was 
entirely  due  to  him  that  I  wrote  iny  first 
book.” 

♦  *  * 

^  HE  author  then  tells  one  of  the 
strangest  tales  in  literary  history. 
She  had  written  a  couple  of  short  stories 
in  which  a  crime  occurred,  but  there 
was  no  suggestion  in  them  of  a  detective 
yarn.  One  day  she  received  a  letter  from 
Bob  urging  her  to  write  a  detective 
thriller.  It  must  be  a  book  length.  She 
was  stunned  and  replied  that  she  was 
unequal  to  the  long  pull  and  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  detection  of  crime.  Bob 
replied  firmly — “try  it  and  see  how  it 
goes.”  Mrs.  Rinehart  turned  out,  in 
four  weeks,  “The  Man  In  Lower  Ten,” 
.soon  followed  by  “The  Circular  Stair¬ 
case.”  Bob  told  Mrs.  Rinehart,  as  he 
has  many  another,  to  “always  keep  the 
lovers  apart  until  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter”  and  this  she  has  ever  done.  She 
also  cites  Bob’s  well-known  dislike  cf 
“smut”  in  writing  and  once,  when  she 
had  written  a  tale  about  an  impleasant 
type  of  woman.  Bob  wrote  that  after  he 
had  read  it  he  burned  feathers  in  a 
hot  shovel  in  a  corner  of  the  office. 
Years  later  Mrs.  Rinehart  and  Bob  at¬ 
tended  a  dress  rehearsal  of  “The  Bat.” 
which  was  about  to  be  produced.  He 
sat  silently  through  the  rehearsal,  but  at 
the  finish  said  to  the  author;  “Mary,  it’s 
a  kmockout — it  will  pack  them  in  for 
years,”  and  so  confident  was  she  in  his 
judgment  that  she  packed  up  and  left 
with  her  family  for  an  Arizona  vacation 
without  awaiting  the  opening  of  a  play 
that  ran  and  ran  on  Broadway  and 
finally  mopped  up  the  whole  country. 

*  *  * 

CUCH  are  the  testimonials.  I  should 
^  like  to  add  my  two  cents  worth. 
When  in  my  twenties  I  “served”  Bob 
with  telegraph  news.  He  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  New  York  Daily  News, 
(not  the  present  picture  paper)  then 
owned  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Wood,  widow 
of  old  Colonel  Wood  who,  in  his  day, 
developed  a  big  circulation  for  his  news¬ 
paper,  published  largely  for  the  old 
Tammany  Hall  followers.  The  Daily 
News  was  a  six-day  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  morning  paper.  My  recollection  is 
that  Bob  went  in  there  preliminary  to 
the  purchase  of  the  paper  by  Frank  A. 
Munsey,  by  the  way  his  first  newspaper 
purchase.  The  old  Publishers’  Press, 
of  which  I  had  the  troubled  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  manager  of  the 


Saturday  night  news  report,  was  the 
only  source  of  telegraph  material  of 
which  the  News  could  boast.  My  prob¬ 
lem  in  satisfying  Bob  can  be  understood 
when  I  mention  three  governing  con¬ 
ditions;  (1)  Having  only  a  few  and 
very  occasional  correspondents  and  a 
wire  service  which  did  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  Pittsburgh,  my  chief  source  of 
supply  was  the  late  editions  of  New 
York  evening  papers  and  the  early  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  sheets ;  (2)  The 
policy  of  the  News  was  to  be  first  on 
the  street  Sunday  mornings;  (3)  Bob 
was  as  good  a  newspaper  man  then  as 
he  is  now. 

*  *  » 

My  business  was  to  furnish  news  of 
such  little  matters  as  the  pursuit 
of  Aguinaldo  from  isle  to  isle  by  Gen. 
Fred  Funston;  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Cronje,  relief  of  Ladysmith,  surrender 
of  Pretoria  and  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Boer  forces  and  flight  of  Kruger ;  with 
a  lot  of  incidental  happenings,  here  and 
abroad,  such  as  the  Hoboken  fire,  the 
Windsor  Hotel  fire,  the  Martinique  dis¬ 
aster  and  similar  news  items.  My  press 
association  resources  were  limited  to 
perhaps  a  couple  of  dozen  cabled  words 
from  London,  a  few  domestic  dispatches 
and  a  New  York  staff  of  three  or  four 
men  and  an  able  bodied  news-boy.  Bob 
did  not  like  our  service.  He  not  only 
“kicked,”  but  yelled  his  head  off  every 
Saturday  night.  He  could  rewrite  from 
the  evening  papers  as  well,  or  better, 
than  I.  He  would  call  up  demanding  the 
latest  from  South  Africa.  I  would  re¬ 
ply.  “coming.’’  One  night  Bob  a.sked 
me  to  come  to  the  News  office  for  a 
talk.  He  wanted  a  show-down.  Did 
we  have  a  telegraph  service  or  were 
we  only  a  bunch  of  four-flushers,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  shoe-string?  He  asked  a  lot 
of  embarrassing  questions  about  our  re¬ 
sources.  Naturally,  I  sought  to  de¬ 
fend  the  ship.  Bob  finally  said ;  “I 
don’t  see  any  sense  in  taking  this  out 
of  your  hide — you  haven’t  got  the  news 
nor  the  money  to  buy  it,  and  that’s  my 
fix  too.”  He  let  me  down  easy,  and  of 
course  in  later  years  the  poor  little 
straggling  Publishers’  Press  service  be¬ 
came  the  powerful  United  Press  of  this 
day,  and  Mr.  Munsey  became  a  rich 
and  famous  newspaper  proprietor,  with 
Bob  always  at  his  elbow.  Some  years 
later  I  earned  a  living  in  New  York 
writing  magazine  articles  and  Bob  took 
most  of  my  stuff.  His  ear  was  always 
cocked  for  an  idea  and  if  1  brought  one 
in  to  him  which  rattled  like  a  story  he 
would  plot  it  out  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  chase  me  after  the  facts,  de¬ 
mand  copy  by  a  given  date  and  see  to 
it  that  I  was  paid  as  soon  as  the  yarn 
had  been  accepted  by  the  copy  readers. 
He  flattered  me  once  by  saying,  “You 
can  write  about  anything — why  waste 
your  time  in  executive  editorial  work?” 
Of  course  I  cannot  write  about  anything, 
but  there  is  nothing  much  I  would  not 
attempt  if  I  knew  old  Bob  was  at  my 
back. 

Looking  forward  to  that  dismal  day 
when  advertising  men  would  fail  to 
keep  newspaper  publishers  supplied  with 
spicy  little  items  of  their  various  pro¬ 
ducts  to  fill  the  news  columns.  J.  David 
Stern,  publisher  of  the  Phtladelphta 
Record,  after  long  thought,  moved  to 
insure  his  paper  against  such  a  catas¬ 
trophic  event.  He  posted  the  following 
notice  on  the  office  bulletin  board ; 

“I  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
advertising  department  with  the  news  de¬ 
partment. 

“The  boys  in  the  news  department  have 
a  terrible  time  writing  up  enough  stuff 
to  fill  our  columns.  With  only  five 
leased  wires,  scores  of  reporters,  re¬ 
write  men,  copy  readers  and  editors, 
they  only  discard  a  dozen  columns  of 
good  news  every  day. 

“If  the  members  of  the  advertising 
department  will  only  send  us  a  lot  of 
nice  little  items  and  stories  about  ad¬ 
vertisers,  it  will  help  out  wonderfully. 

“Please  be  on  the  alert  for  these 
items.  Suggest'  to  every  advertiser  or 
prospective  advertiser  that  we  would 
just  love  to  print  some  little  item  about 
his  wife  or  children. 

“Suggest  to  Mr.  Woolworth  that  we 


would  like  to  run  a  picture  of  the  guj 
at'  the  ribbon  counter  in  the  society 
columns. 

“Some  advertisers  are  diffident  abogt 
asking  for  news  notices,  but  if  yg^ 
urge  them,  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
glad  to  give  you  something  about  a  new 
window  display  or  the  renovating  of 
their  elevators. 

“If  we  get  enough  items  of  this  kind, 
it  may  be  possible  eventually  to  do  away 
with  the  whole  editorial  department,  and 
just  fill  the  paper  with  fine  publicity 
supplied  by  your  cooperation. 

“Just  so  I  can  show  my  personal  ap¬ 
preciation  of  your  cooperation,  I  ha« 
made  it  a  rule  that  all  such  news  item 
from  the  advertising  department  should 
come  to  my  desk  before  they  go  to  the 
news  department. 

“Please  bring  the  items  up  personally 
and  allow  me  to  show  my  appreciatka 
by  the  warm  reception  I  will  accord  you. 

“J.  David  Sterx." 

m  *  * 

WHEN  the  Pulitzer  Committee 
lected  “The  Raven;  The  Life  story 
of  Sam  Houston,”  as  the  year’s  best  bi¬ 
ography.  honor  was  paid  to  a  man  who 
gained  his  literary  experience  in  new^ 
paper  offices.  Marquis  James  was  a  sort 
of  reportorial  itinerant  “out  where  the 
west  begins”  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  World  war,  his  first  big  time  job 
being  on  the  Kansas  City  Journal.  In  six 
years  thereafter  he  was  employed  on  the 
staffs  of  more  than  20  newspapers  from 
New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  to  Chicago 
and  New  York.  He  was  employed  on 
.Vcrc  York  Herald  Tribune  (then  Trib¬ 
une)  in  1917  before  joining  the  army. 
Wounded  at  the  front,  Mr.  James  r^ 
turned  to  New  York  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  recovered  his  health. 
Taking  an  assignment  to  cover  the  “mon¬ 
key  trial”  at  Dayton,  Tenn.,  he  chanced, 
in  an  idle  moment,  to  pick  up  a  boedt  on 
Sam  Houston,  the  only  known  binirraphy 
of  that  famed  character  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  Mr.  James  felt  it  inadequate.  In 
his  boyhood  days  in  Oklahoma  he  had 
heard  the  story  of  Houston  told  by  Tem¬ 
ple  Houston,  the  pioneer's  son. 

“I  shall  write  that  story  as  it  should 
be  told.”  the  reporter  pledged  to  himself 
He  believed  he  could  accomplish  the  ta'h 
in  eight  months,  but  four  years  passed 
before  he  was  willing  to  send  the  man); 
script  to  the  publisher.  It  is  a  colorfn! 
romance,  written  with  feeling  and  devoi! 
of  the  unpleasant  phases  that  the  modem 
biographer  seems  to  feel  constitutes  bis. 
principal  mission  in  describing  the  liw- 
of  the  great.  To  earn  his  way  while  writ 
ing,  Mr.  James  has  been  engaged  in 
real  e.state  business  near  New  Yo 
Like  many  another  newspaper  man  ! 
discovered  that  it  was  not  possible  t 
write  a  book  and  keep  abreast  of  the  ex 
acting,  often  exhausting,  daily  iicwspape 
grind. 

♦  ♦  w 

A  PROPOS  of  Heywood  Broun’s 
■^man  relief  df  the  New  York  u 
ployment  situation  I  like  to  tell  the  stor 
of  what  Edward  S.  Little,  publisher  o 
the  Morristown  (N.J.)  JerseyiMB. 
has  done  for  out-of-work  folk  of  hi' 
relatively  small  city.  Last  Fall,  follow 
ing  the  financial  debacle.  Mr.  Littl' 
heard  of  so  many  men  being  wt  o 
work  that  he  decided  to  start  in  th 
Jerseyman  a  “Give  a  Job  Until  Christ 
mas”  campaign.  He  ran  cmployin*" 
advertisements  without  cost  and  tied 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  happy  Yu 
tide.  Many  found  employment_  But 
January  the  jobless  still  continued 
haunt  the  office.  The  Jerseyman  ex 
tended  its  campaign.  Indeed,  the 
work  is  still  in  progress  and  a  si 
list  of  men  can  thank  the  newspaper  f 
life-sustaining  wage  envelopes.  S' 
editorial  conscience  as  this  incident 
lates  cannot,  in  human  nature,  go 
rewarded.  Men  may  be  hard-b. 
about  such  matters,  but  I  think 
average  woman  of  Morristown 
never  forget  that  when  reverses 
to  neighbors,  throwing  heads  of  fi 
out  of  work  with  resultant  hara 
and  anxiety  among  wives  and  chikSff 
there  was  a  local  newspaper 
sufficient  tenderness  of  heart  to  l0“j^ 
aid  of  his  press.  A  newspaper  so 
is  in  truth  the  center  of  the  town. 
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